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eray Preface 


THIs BOOK TELLS the story of a personal experience — a memor- 
able and tremendously rewarding experience —which began 
with my appointment to the United Nations Special Committee 
on Palestine on May 18, 1947, and ended, exactly a year and a 
day later, with the proclamation of Israel’s independence on May 
14, 1948. What transpired during that time in our investigations 
abroad, and behind the scenes at the United Nations, is told here 
as seen through my eyes. The story, therefore, is informal, per- 
sonal and my own. 

After long analysis and the most exhaustive of studies, our 
Committee unanimously recommended the end of the British 
Mandate over Palestine and independence for the country. A 


majority of us came out in favor of dividing Palestine between 


Arabs and Jews so that each of the contending parties would 
enjoy independence in part of the land. The United Nations ac- 
cepted this plan and it became the groundwork for the establish- 
ment of the Jewish State of Israel. 

But though partition has thus become a reality, it did not come 
about in quite the fashion we had expected. It was not through 
the orderly workings of international machinery that the State of 
Israel came into being. The international machinery failed. The 


following pages will reveal many of the reasons for this failure, 
reasons largely born of power politics, of jealousy, and of in- 


trigue. As a consequence, the Jews were forced to set up their 
state by themselves with only the moral authority of the United 
Nations partition resolution behind them, but with no assistance 
against armed invasion. | 

I am sorry, for the sake of the United Nations, that this hap- 
pened as it did. It would have been a wonderful omen for the 
future effectiveness of the international community had the 
United Nations begun its career with so constructive an achieve- 
ment. Yet, in a sense, I am glad for the sake of the Jews. As mat- 
ters worked out, their state did not come to them as a gift: they 
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created it at the price of great struggle, in the same way in which 
every people throughout history .has won freedom. 

The State of Israel, however, is still young. The international 
community can yet play its full role in this epochal drama if, 
from now on, it will firmly discourage any open or hidden agres- 
sion against this youngest of nations, and extend to Israel a hand 
of welcome and wholehearted acceptance. The Arabs may then 
be stimulated to take equal advantage of the opportunity we 
have offered them to create in their turn, and peacefully, side by 
side with the Jews, a democratic, forward-looking Arab common- 
wealth in Palestine. 
_ Such are my thoughts now as I think of the Holy Land and of 

the history our Committee has helped to write there. On a wider 
_ plane, I am convinced that lessons for the entire human race are 
to be found in the struggle of the Jews. They have proved that 
against all possible odds, faith in a cause, the spirit of sacrifice 
for an ideal, will win through. That is the lasting lesson for us 
all: faith is stronger than material force, and in the final battle, 
he conquers who fights for what he knows is just and right. 

I close by expressing the debt this book owes to many persons. 
I cannot list all of these admirable friends, but I wish to thank 
particularly Emilio Zea-Gonzalez, my alternate on UNSCOP; Dr. 
Alfonso Garcia Robles, of the United Nations Secretariat; Gerold 
Frank, among the most able of American foreign correspondents; 
and — because of her constant understanding and encouragement 
— my wife. 


Jorce Garcia-GRaNapDos 
CHALET “ALCALA” i 
Guatemala City, September 1948 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Entrance through the Back Door 


~ 


Prepro ZuLoacA, Venezuelan liberal and member of his country’s 
permanent delegation to the United Nations, lifted his glass. 
“Garcia-Granados, you should be on that Committee,” he said 
emphatically. “We.must have a fighter.” 
Hernan Santa Cruz, the chief delegate of Chile, looked quizzi- 
cally at me across the table. | 
“Yes,” he said. “You must go to Palestine.” 
It was early May, 1947. A group of us, all Latin Americans, 
were finishing luncheon in the delegates’ dining room of the 
United Nations headquarters at Lake Success, New York. We were 
discussing the Special Palestine Session of the United Nations, 
to which we were all delegates. A few days before, on April 28, 
the Special Session had opened and we had begun our preliminary 
examination of the complicated Palestine question. Now, having 
-heard Jewish and Arab spokesmen present their cases, the fifty- 
five member nations were choosing a special committee to go to 
Palestine, study the situation and return with a final solution. It 
was a moment in time touched by history in tragic fashion. 
Twenty-five years of British rule were culminating in chaos; Jew- 
ish refugee ships were being halted in Palestinian waters, their 
passengers interned in British camps on Cyprus; members of the 
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Jewish underground were being hanged; British soldiers were be- 
ing shot; trains were being blown up; moderate and extremist 


Arabs were in conflict with each other. . . . The task entrusted to 
this investigating committee was clearly going to be of Herculean 
proportions. | 


I must say that my colleagues’ suggestion came to me as a sur- 
prise. Only a month earlier in Washington my wife and I made 
plans to leave for Guatemala on July 1 for our vacation, accom- 
panied by two guests, M. Henri Bonnet, the French Ambassador, 
and Mme Bonnet. I had told them of my country’s charms, the 
moderate temperature and delightful climate of our plateau re- 
gions; and they had accepted our invitation. We looked forward 
to a serene and relaxing holiday. 

At this juncture I had received a telegram from my govern- 
ment instructing me to go at once to New York to participate, as 
chief of the Guatemalan Delegation, in the Special Session on ' 
Palestine which had been called at Great Britain’s request. I was 
hardly eager to change my plans at this last moment. But being 
an incorrigible optimist, I said to my wife, “Well, it won't be for 
long. This session will be over in a few weeks and then we can 
go on with our vacation.” 

I could not know that this request would change the course of 
my life in the following year and would plunge me deep into a 
problem which then had little or no meaning for me. Within a 
few months I was no longer to be my country’s Ambassador to 
Washington but once more embroiled, as I had been so often be- 
fore, in a people’s fight for freedom. 


It was no special knowledge on my part that led my colleagues 
to think of me as a member of the investigating committee. I 
knew very little about Palestine. But they were sure that once I 
was convinced where justice lay, I would fight for it with all the 
energy at my command. A year earlier, in these same halls, we 
liberal Latin Americans had joined together in a struggle to bring 
about the United Nations denunciation of Franco Spain for its 
anti-democratic and dictatorial policies. We had made clear 
where we stood. The Palestine problem would test far more criti- 
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cally whether our world organization could apply the rule of law 
and reason in areas of sharp political conflict. The only hope for 
world peace — and, as citizens and leaders of small countries, we 
clung to this faith — lay in collective security. The League of Na- 
tions had foundered on the tragic rock of power politics. We 
knew that we dared not permit the Great Powers to transform the 
United Nations, too, into an arena in which they would play off 
one against the other. 

Effective international action on Palestine depended, above all, 
on the unbiased character of the investigating committee sent 
there. All of us were therefore alert to see how the Great Powers 
would attempt to influence the committee’s composition/ In the 
delegates’ lounge, that fascinating center of international gossip 
and intrigue, the word had already come: the United States, mov- 

‘ing swiftly to forestall the Soviet bloc from presenting its own list 
(and supported by the United Kingdom), would propose a com- 
mittee of seven nations: Canada, Czechoslovakia, Iran, Holland, 
Peru, Sweden, and Uruguay. ) 

My first reaction to this was one of disappointment. It was not 
a‘strong slate. While a great deal depended upon the persons 
chosen and what instructions, if any, they were given by their 
governments, certain facts were clear. Canada, Holland and Swe- 
den were in the Western bloc, and friendly to Britain, the Man- 
datory Power in Palestine. Peru was notably conservative, and 
Iran was a Moslem state whose point of view was no secret. If, as 
seemed likely, this Committee were to write its recommendations 
with an eye toward Britain and the United States, it would not 
help greatly toward a genuine solution of the problem. 

_“ When the United States’ list became known, a counterproposal 

' was offered by Poland, and strongly supported by Andrei Gro- 
myko, Soviet delegate. He wanted the five permanent members of 
the Security Council — the United States, Great Britain, USSR, 
France, and China — to form the nucleus of the committee. This, 
he indicated, would assure the successful carrying out of any solu- 
tion they proposed. 

/ The United States was not happy about this. Washington pre- 

ferred neither to have Moscow play a major role in Palestine nor 
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to be itself too directly implicated in the matter. Senator Warren 
Austin, the United States delegate, made a statement which was 
more important for what it failed to say than for what it said: 
certainly, he observed, any body containing the Big Five could 
not claim to be “without bias.” Alexander Parodi, of France, 
supported him; and Asaf Ali, of India, speaking as a defender 
of small powers, pointed out with some annoyance that except- 
ing only China, each of the Big Five had political or economic 
interests in the Middle East and should, therefore, not be elected 
to the Committee. `) 


The United States, I had observed, followed a trial balloon 
technique in the United Nations. If a proposal of hers failed to 
meet with general approval, she did not withdraw it; instead, 
she suggested an amendment to meet the objections, thus mak- 
ing sure that whatever finally emerged, her basic idea would 
not be lost. Consequently, we expected Senator Austin sooner or 
later to produce an amendment to his original proposal of seven 
countries. 

The question of the Committee’s composition reached the vot- 
ing stage on May 18: it was a day of vigorous debate, with the 
Soviet bloc hotly defending its viewpoint. First we voted on a 
Russian proposal that the Committee be composed only of states 
on the Security Council. This was promptly defeated. The Polish 
proposal that the Committee consist of 11 nations including the 
Big Five was also lost. Finally we voted on an Australian pro- 
posal that the Committee be composed of 11 countries excluding 
the Big Five. Here, although the United Nations was dealing with 
one of the most significant problems in its history, thirty-one 
nations either abstained from voting or were marked absent, and 
the Australian measure was passed by two votes, 18 to 11. I could 
not help reflecting, We are approaching this question as if it will 
explode in our faces. It is complicated, but do we not exist to deal 
with complicated issues? — 

Thinking along similar lines, Jan Papenek, then Czechoslo- 
vakia’s delegate, took the floor to say sadly: “I consider this vote 
a direct result of the Great Powers’ desire to withdraw from re- 
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sponsibility on this very important question. Others — more than 
half the member states — are also shrinking from their responsi- 
bility. I think that should be stated here.” 

I cherished no illusions as to why this was so: the Great Powers 
were each jockeying for advantage, and most of the small powers, 
with the exception of the Moslem bloc, were fearful of antago- 
nizing the more influential countries. |The Moslem delegates 
approached the question frankly as parties to the dispute: their 
positions and their sympathies were established beforehand. In 
this climate it was not surprising that little or no attention was 
being paid to the merits of the case. 

’ We proceeded to the task of enlarging the Committee. Santa 
“Gruz of Chile proposed Guatemala and Yugoslavia as the eighth 
and ninth members. Senator Austin followed this by proposing 
that since Chile had already nominated a Latin American and a 
Slav, we should approve the nine already named and choose 
two more, preferably countries representing Asia and the South 
Pacific area, which would give the committee a wide geographi- 
cal representation. There was no objection from the floor; the 
motion was carried; and in a few moments India and Australia 
had been elected and the committee of investigation was com- 
plete. 

It was in this fashion, somewhat as an afterthought and 
through the back door that, thanks to the initiative of the liberal 
Latin American delegates and the acquiescence of the United 
States and the Soviet Union, Guatemala (and I with her) entered 
the United Nations Special Committee on Palestine, which the 
world press later baptized UNSCOP. 


As a committee we were in a unique position. We were the 
highest tribunal and the first truly international body to investi- 
gate the Palestine problem. The inquiry committees which had 
preceded us had been either British or Anglo-American. They 
had been responsible only to their own governments. We were 
responsible to the nations of the world. This, I felt, was emi- 
nently right; for it had been the nations of the world, the League 
of Nations, which had given Great Britain the Mandate for 
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Palestine, and made her their trustee to rule the Holy Land. Now 
that the task was too great for her, it was fitting that she return 
her trust to the community of nations for judgment — and so- 
lution. 

Our terms of reference were clear. We were to have the 
“widest powers to ascertain and record facts, and to investigate 
all questions and issues relevant to the problem of Palestine.” 
We were to conduct investigations in Palestine and wherever it 
was deemed useful; and we were to prepare a report with our 
recommendations “for the solution of the problem of Palestine,” 
by September 1, 1947, for submission to the General Assembly 
of the United Nations scheduled to meet in regular session later 
that month at Flushing Meadows. 


CHAPTER TWO 


The International Round Table 


FROM THE DISTANT CORNERS of the world the eleven appointees to 
UNSCOP were arriving in New York. On a Thursday morning in 
late May I picked up my telephone to hear an impatient, stutter- 
ing, high-pitched voice ask me to dinner that evening at the Am- 
bassador Hotel. It was Sir Abdur Rahman, India’s representative 
on UNSCOP. 

Sir Abdur turned out to be a highly excitable gentleman in his 
sixties, of middle height, plump, round-faced, and with an explo- 
sive temper. He had just arrived from Bombay and had an un- 
fortunate experience stopping off in London. Apparently the In- 
dian Foreign Office had neglected to obtain a British visa for him, 
and when transportation difficulties held him up for three days, 
he found himself virtually imprisoned in his London hotel, unable 
to move from its premises. 
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“T tell you it was impossible,” he fumed. “I was treated as if I 
were a dangerous savage!” 

I soon learned that Sir Abdur habitually expressed himself with 
force and vehemence; and when he was excited, which was of- 
ten, he stuttered and blurted out his words. It was not a stutter- 
ing due to timidity, but something like a car with an open exhaust 
valve that lets off two or three hoarse blasts to pick up more speed 
for its trip. 

Now he stuttered and blurted angrily about everything. He 
thought it bad that not all the delegates were present to discuss 
rules of procedure; he was annoyed because he could not find the 
addresses of the other delegates (apparently I was the first and 
only colleague he had come upon); he complained because the 
United Nations bureau in charge of that service had given him 
little satisfaction, and he was irritated at every event and at 
everyone. 

Our conversation revealed that he was a devout Moslem, one 
of the two members of that faith on our Committee, the other 
being Nasrollah Entezam, former Foreign Minister of Iran. Sir’ 
Abdur neither drank nor smoked. He was a High Court Judge in 
Lahore, India, an area where Moslems were far outnumbered 
by Hindus. He was a member of the Indian Congress Party and 
one of the few Moslems who followed Nehru’s leadership. 
Throughout the following days, when we finally came to debate 
the merits of partitioning Palestine, Sir Abdur (as I was to learn 
later) labored under a great strain, worrying as to the safety of 
his family in the post-Partition riots in India. Even now, at 
this early date, he did not conceal from me his dislike of parti- 
tion, which had been recommended as a solution for Palestine 
as early as 1937 by the British Peel Commission of Inquiry, one 
of the many investigating bodies that had preceded us in an 
attempt to solve the problem. 

I found Sir Abdur charming, and beneath his constant irrita- 
tions, likeable; but I was sure he would give us many bad mo- 
ments in the Committee. 

In the halls of Lake Success I was introduced to Dr. Jose 
Brilej, Director of the Political Department of the Yugoslav 
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Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and his country’s alternate repre- 
sentative on UNSCOP. A man of thirty-seven, he looked even 
younger. He had been a journalist and a lawyer; he carried him- 
self with military erectness, his back stiff as a ramrod; and during 
World War II he fought with the Yugoslav Partisans and had 
been promoted to the rank of Colonel. He explained that he 
would represent Yugoslavia until we reached Palestine, when 
Vladimir Simic, President of the Yugoslav Senate, now in Bel- 
grade, would arrive and take over as full delegate. Although each 
country sent one delegate and one alternate to our Committee, 
later in .Palestine we discovered that the Yugoslav delegation 
consisted of nearly ten persons, including Dr. Simic, Dr. Brilej, 
half a dozen secretaries, and even a press officer. 

In Washington I had frequently met Simic’s brother, Stanoje, 
Yugoslav Foreign Minister, when he was Ambassador to the 
United States. When Brilej told me about his own experiences 
with the Partisans, I asked him with a smile, “Is Mr. Simic a 
Communist?” . 

‘Behind his gold-rimmed spectacles Brilej's eyes gleamed mer- 
rily as he laughed. “No, no, not at all,” he said. “He is a democrat, 
and president of the Yugoslav Bar Association.” Brilej himself, 
I learned, had been a member of the non-Communist Catholic 
Workers’ Association in Yugoslavia. 

I met, too, Dr. Karel Lisicky, of Czechoslovakia, a big, pains- 
taking man with a sardonic twist to his words and something, 
I thought, of an undercurrent of bitterness in bis attitude toward 
the world. Dr. Lisicky was Minister Plenipoteritiary in the Czech 
Foreign Service and had had long experience as a diplomat in 
Paris, Warsaw, Lausanne, and London. He was a Czechoslovak 
civil servant of the Masaryk-BeneS school: slow in action, con- 
servative in policy, and exact in his labors. 

Greatly resembling him was Dr. Nicolaas Blom, of the Nether- 
lands, former Acting Lieutenant Governor-General of the Dutch 
East Indies. A smiling, blond-haired, blue-eyed man in his late 
forties, he was a typical Dutch Colonial servant, and a lawyer 
and legislator with a passion for detail. He had almost a genius 
in this respect: raising a point in our discussions, he would pro- 
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ceed slowly, heavily, to peel the skin from it, as it were, reveal- 
ing with painstaking precision more and more of it until he had 
exposed it with absolute (and I must say, exhaustive) clarity. 


Trygve Lie, Secretary General of the United Nations, opened 
our first meeting with a brief address touching upon the scope 
and importance of our work: 

“The General Assembly has given your Committee the widest 
powers,” he pointed out. “You may receive and examine testi- 
mony from the Mandatory Power, from representatives of the 
population of Palestine, from Governments and from such or- 
ganizations and individuals as you may deem necessary. . . . 

“You have come from different parts of the world, gentlemen, 
and you enjoy the confidence of your respective governments. I 
wish to thank you and your governments for your willingness to 
serve on this vital Committee. It represents the hope and faith 
of millions of people. Their confidence in the ability of the United 
Nations to fulfill its momentous mission will be greatly influ- 
enced by the results of your work.” 

And he stressed, soberly, the fact that we would have before us 
a challenging problem, one “fraught with so much emotion and 
passion, surrounded by so many appeals for humanity and for 
justice... .” 


Seated about the conference table, I had the opportunity to 
examine the other men chosen to join with me in this mission. 
Two were not present and we were to meet them in Palestine: 
Professor Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat, former Minister of Edu- 
cation of Uruguay, who had just been called by his government 
to Montevideo, and Dr. Arturo Garcia Salazar of Peru, his coun- 
try’s ambassador to the Vatican. 

Next to Mr. Lie sat Dr. Victor Hoo, Assistant Secretary Gen- 
eral, Lie’s representative on our Committee. Dr. Hoo, an author- 
ity on trusteeships, had been Chinese Minister to Switzerland. 
He was to head a secretariat of nearly fifty persons — a virtual 
army of aides, typists, translators, administrative, travel, finance 
and press officers, who were to accompany us. Never before had 
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such an almost perfect microcosm of the United Nations set off 
on an assignment covering half the world. 

I saw my friend Nasrollah Entezam across the table from me. 
A dark, slight man with fine features, Entezam combined the 
courtesy and subtlety of the Oriental with the customs and ex- 
pression of the West. If he were to don white silk, gold-bordered 
robes and wear an enormous silk turban trimmed with aigrettes 
and precious stones, he would look as though he had walked 
out of one of those illumined miniatures for which his native 
Persia is noted. Nonetheless, he was a modern man who spoke 
elegant French and had a thorough knowledge of Europe, 
having served his government in Paris, Warsaw, London and 
Berne. 

Next to him sat John D. L. Hood, Senior Counselor of the De- 
partment of External Affairs of Australia. He was retiring, soft- 
spoken, and athletic of figure. He had been a Rhodes scholar, a 
staff member of the London Times, and, only recently, Aus- 
tralia’s representative on the United Nations Balkan Investigat- 
ing Commission which examined the Greek frontier incidents. 
His neighbor was Supreme Court Justice Ivan Rand of Canada, 
a large man in his sixties, with a bald pate and baby-blue eyes 
behind thick lenses. He carried himself with an almost melan- 
choly air, a bit stooped, as if always meditating an abstruse 
point of the law. 

Opposite me sat a man who was to play a most important role 
in our Committee and who, as events developed, was to become 
_ a kind of adversary. He was a slim, spare, white-haired figure 
with small face, gray eyes and regular, handsome features who 
then, and almost always later, wore a white shirt and neat, ma- 
roon-colored bowtie by which one could recognize him any- 
where, This was Emil Sandstrom, former Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Sweden, former member of the Mixed International 
Court in Egypt, and his country’s representative on the Inter- 
national Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 

Unfortunately for both of us an incident occurred during these 
first days in New York in which Justice Sandstrom and I— 
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through no fault of our own — found ourselves pitted against 
each other. 

_ Several friends had suggested that I should be elected Chair- 
man of UNSCOP, and a movement began in that direction.) Pro- 
fessor Fabregat of Uruguay had left word for Roberto Fon- 
taina, one of the Uruguayan delegates, to propose my name. Dr. 
Brilej supported this move. “You come from a neutral country 
and one furthest removed from Palestine and therefore less likely 
to be under the influence of the Mandatory Power,” he told me 
frankly. “I shall vote for you.” | 

' But word spread swiftly in the delegates’ lounge that the 
United States and Great Britain had other plans. For chairman 
they wanted Justice Sandstrom, whom both had once proposed 
as Governor of Trieste. ' 

I thought I could understand their preference. Sandstrom came 
from a country in the North European bloc; he had been a judge 
in Egypt under the benevolent British eye, and could not be al- 
i ay indifferent to the British point of view. — 

ce again the Great Powers were intervening. - 

We were scheduled to meet to vote at three o'clock on a 
Wednesday afternoon. An hour before, I was accosted in the din- 
ing room by Emilio Zea-Gonzalez, whom I had chosen as my alter- 
nate on UNSCOP. Zea-Gonzalez, who is only twenty-nine years 
old, had been one of our youngest members of Congress in 
Guatemala. He was to bring to our investigation an alert mind 
and a scholarly grasp of the problem before us. 

“Do you know that there was a lunch given today by Dr. Hoo?” 
he asked. “All the delegates were there save Dr. Brilej, Mr. 
Fontaina and you. They have agreed that Justice Sandstrom is 
to be Chairman.” 

As we filed in for the meeting, Dr. Brilej walked up to me. 


bid 


“I see there was a luncheon .. . i 

“Yes,” I said. 

“We were not invited.” 

I nodded. 

“Dr. Hoo saw me this morning,” Brilej went on. “He asked me 
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to vote for Sandstrom. I told him I had already committed my- 
self to vote for you and explained why.” 

In the meeting, as soon as Dr. Hoo called for nominations, 
Fontaina spoke up: 

“I nominate, as Chairman of this Committee, the representa- 
tive of Guatemala, Ambassador Garcia-Granados.” 

Brilej promptly seconded him: 

“We must have the greatest possible impartiality in regard to 
the question of Palestine,” he said. “The most objective condi- 
tions for such impartiality exist precisely in Guatemala not only 
because that country is among those furthest removed from 
Palestine geographically, but because it is one of those least in- 
volved in the issue of Palestine. Dr. Granados was chief of the 
Guatemalan Delegation at the Special Session of the General 
Assembly. I think he would make an excellent Chairman.” 

This was an unexpected rebellion, and it resulted in an em- 
barrassed silence. Seconds passed and no one spoke. Dr. Hoo 
seemed restless and annoyed. He fidgeted in his seat, and glanced 
hopefully at one delegate, then another. Apparently no one had 
the courage to propose what they had secretly agreed upon. 
Finally, Dr. Hoo said: 

“Since we have no other candidate than the delegate from 
Guatemala, I will have to declare him elected.” 

At this point Justice Rand of Canada stood up, leaned across 
the table and whispered earnestly to John Hood of Australia. 
Dr. Hoo lifted his gavel and was poised ready to let it fall to 
close the election when Justice Rand raised his hand. 

“I am sure that we need as Chairman a person who has had 
considerable experience in judicial procedure,” he said. “I there- 
fore propose Mr. Sandstrom, who has had a long judicial career 
in his country.” | 

Entezam seconded this, adding frankly that there had been an 
agreement that only one candidate was to be proposed. I realized 
at once that my candidacy was lost. My first impulse was to with- 
draw and thus gracefully avoid defeat. Then I decided that it 
would be better to remain in the race to show them that not all 
of us were going to be party to prearranged decisions. 
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The vote was taken. Sandstrom was elected, and took his place 
at the head of the table. Fontaina immediately asked for the floor 
and spoke with unconcealed annoyance. “What I wish to say 
now is prompted by Mr. Entezam’s statement that we were all 
in agreement in wanting you, Mr. Sandstrom, to be elected 
Chairman. I want to assure you that no one spoke to me on the 
subject of the chairmanship of this Committee. If there was any 
understanding, I was left out of it.” 

No comment was made, and we proceeded to other business. 

Weeks later I learned that Sandstrom’s election had been a 
foregone conclusion. He had been in Stockholm when his gov- 
ernment appointed him to UNSCOP. He planned to fly directly 
to Jerusalem, and meet us there. But the powers interested in 
his election took no risks. Apparently the matter was sufficiently 
important for a high UN official to wire him to alter his plans and 
hasten at once to New York so that he would be present at the 
voting and insure his election. 

In political life, it may be said, nothing is accidental. 


Thus, slowly, the pattern of our eleven-nation Committee be- 
came clear. We learned who were to make up the majority and 
the minority of UNSCOP: the majority, a preponderance of 
jurists and diplomats — discreet, serious, conservative; the mi- 
nority, men who had lived through political persecution in the 
battle for freedom, perhaps undisciplined, perhaps scorners of 
convention, but convinced that the line of justice lies somewhere 
between the truths of heart and head. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


I Come from a Country of Sorrow 


My OWN BACKGROUND was indeed in sharp contrast to that of the 
majority of my colleagues. As it turned out, many of the in- 
ternal difficulties we were to meet in our work — particularly 
those relating to our right to judge Britain's role in the Palestine 
tragedy — stemmed, in a great degree, from the differences in our 
backgrounds, our nationalities, our very personalities. 

In our Committee of eleven were men of subtle Oriental minds 
from Persia and India, and men with the traditional Anglo- 
Saxon sense of restraint from Canada and Australia. We had the 
precise Dutch, the careful Slavs, the temperamental Latin Ameri- 
cans. The character of our thinking was influenced by the type 
of men we were and the environments we reflected. For ex- 
ample, Justice Sandstrom was a North European, with a coldly- 
ordered mind, educated within a framework of tradition; he 
possessed a strong sense of hierarchy and he had always moved 
in a systematic world of values. Professor Fabregat of Uruguay, 
who was to stand staunchly at my side in all our struggles within 
the Committee, and I both came from a continent where every- 
thing is movement and change. It was inevitable that we must 
look with different eyes upon many problems which were to 
present themselves to us, ranging from imperialism and the 
rights of colonial peoples to Palestine’s police-state laws and 
Jewish terrorism. 

My background was one of persecution and violent political 
struggle. I had known frequent imprisonment and exile; I had 
heard the sentence of death asked for me. My boyhood and my 
adolescence were bound up with political events in my country 
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which had much to do not only with shaping my ideas, but with 
shaping the course of my life. 

I was to find many parallels, both political and sociological, 
between Palestine and Guatemala, remote though one may ap- 
pear from the other. Palestine had emerged from the yoke of 
the Ottoman Empire to find itself the victim of tremendous po- 
litical and social pressures. Guatemala had been forged on a like 
anvil. For centuries Guatemala, from the time of the Conquista- 
dors in 1524, had suffered under Spanish absolutism. 

Some of Palestine’s problems appeared not dissimilar to those 
of Guatemala. Both are essentially agricultural countries with 
large masses of backward, ignorant peasantry. In Guatemala 
this peasantry, exploited by a small, rich, landed upper class, 
represents fully two-thirds of the population. Vast areas of the 
country lie waste, and there is a desperate need for utilizing mod- 
ern technology to raise the standard of living. 

My grandfather, Miguel Garcia-Granados, although reared a 
conservative, and member of a well-known Catholic family, had 
devoted himself to the cause of social betterment and led a re- 
volt against a dictatorship, becoming President of Guatemala in 
1871. The country was then under the sway of a powerful cleri- 
calism, and he instituted widespread reforms, proclaimed the 
separation of church and state, and asserted that right of birth 
made no man superior to another. But his program was too pro- 
gressive for the times, and he soon had to face bitter opposition, 
headed by former friends and even relatives who belonged to 
the former privileged groups. His position became untenable. 
In 1873 he resigned. His successor, Justo Rufino Barrios, was a 
strong-willed man who thought that only force could enable him — 
to carry out a liberal program, and he established a dictatorial 
government. His ruthlessness enabled him to crush the opposi- 
tion and to put a number of progressive measures into effect. 
His party remained in power after his death but lost ‘its liberal 
principles and was notorious for a series of petty dictators who 
became presidents. 

I remember — I could not have been more than five or six years 
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old — standing before my grandfather’s statue in the Boulevard 
the 30th of June, in Guatemala City, and attempting to spell 
out the words engraved upon its pedestal, “Glory to the illus- 
trious defender of freedom.” My grandfather died before I was 
born, but the principles for which he stood — democratic rule, 
hatred of dictatorships, love of liberty — like the words on the 
pedestal of his statue, have always been engraved in my heart. 

I was orphaned when very young and was reared in Guate- 
mala City by my great-aunt, Amelia Soborio de Romaña. She 
was a woman in the great tradition of Spain, friend of all who 
loved freedom. To her salon came those literary, political and 
professional men who opposed Manuel Estrada Cabrera, then dic- 
tator and a cruel and ruthless tyrant. It was there, when I was 
seven, that a group of conspirators, bearing names distinguished 
in Guatemalan history, plotted to kill Cabrera by mining the 
street over which his carriage drove each morning. 

The bomb they set a few days later exploded a moment too 
soon. Horses and driver were killed, but Cabrera escaped. He 
ordered an immediate reign of terror. Innocent and guilty alike 
were seized in their offices, taken from their homes, jailed, tor- 
tured, condemned to death. Two of my cousins, Felipe and 
Rafael Prado, were imprisoned, and later executed. And in the 
midst of the terror, I entered an upstairs room by mistake one 
day and saw before me the four principal conspirators: they were 
hiding in our house! 

Three days later, as I peeped breathless from my room, I saw 
one of my aunts place a ladder against the back wall and the four 
men, each armed, climb up and vanish on the other side. Some 
time later, in a new hiding place, they were trapped by a squad of 
soldiers and fought until each had one bullet left. With that 
bullet each man killed himself. | 

One can imagine how these events worked on the mind of a 
seven-year-old. I lost myself in dreams of singlehandedly res- 
cuing Guatemala from tyranny. Two schoolmates of mine, one 
thirteen, the other fifteen, nephews of the leaders of the con- 
spiracy, had been arrested and flogged by the police in an effort 
to make them tell what they knew, but they would not. I found 
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myself half-hoping I, too, would be put to the ordeal and prove 
myself the grandson of Miguel Garcfa-Granados. My wish to 
suffer for freedom was realized beyond all expectations in 1920 
when I was jailed twice, in 1922 when I was imprisoned, then re- 
prieved, and in 1934, when I was jailed again. 


In my teens we were greatly influenced by Woodrow Wilson. 
His fourteen points after World War I made a deep impression 
upon our people, the more so because up to this time the United 
States Government had tacitly supported Cabrera, who had 
been generous to United States business interests. Counting on 
a possible change in American attitude under Wilson, in Decem- 
ber, 1919, when I was nineteen and a student at the University 
of Guatemala Law School, a group of us publicly founded an 
anti-Cabrera “Unionist Party.” Our program was to oust the dic- 
tator and reestablish freedom of speech, press and assembly. 

We had no illusions. Each of us made out his will. On New 
Year’s Day, 1920, we made our proclamation to the people. This 
recklessness, which at any other time would have meant our 
liquidation, proved an inspiration. We were not shot the next day, 
we learned later, because Cabrera believed that Washington 
secretly supported our movement. 

Within three months the entire country was with us. A free 
press came into being and took up our cause. For the first time in 
years, people demonstrated in the streets of Guatemala. Al- 
though Cabrera had himself appointed all the members of the 
Guatemalan Assembly, some of them began to work quietly with 
us. On the ground that Cabrera was mentally unfit, they voted 
him out of office. He refused this verdict, and from his country 
estate ordered his soldiers to fire upon Guatemala City. 

For seven days we were under siege. By the eighth day, 
Cabrera had lost everything and was himself besieged. On 
April 15, 1920, with Cabrera a prisoner in his palace and only a 
few soldiers remaining as a bodyguard, he surrendered on condi- 
tion that we spare him. 

For the first time in my short life, I knew what it was to be a 
free man and not to walk in the shadow of persecution. 
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Less than two years later, on December 5, 1921, a military coup 
established a new dictatorship with General Orellana as Presi- 
dent and Jorge Ubico as strong man of the government. 

I was then nearly twenty-two. A year and a half earlier I had 
married, and my wife, who was little more than a child herself, 
had just presented me with a son. Life was sweet. Yet I felt that 
my friends and I had a responsibility to fight against the new 
regime. We reorganized the Unionist Party. I was elected Gen- 
eral Secretary; and we began attacking the administration in 
speeches and in our newspaper. We were warned by the Presi- 
dent to cease our activities; we refused. In July, 1922, the police 
arrested us. We were all charged with sedition, and the govern- 
ment prosecutor asked death for me and several of my colleagues. 
Only my youth and the fact that I was the grandson of Garcia- 
Granados saved me from execution. I was sentenced to ten years 
in prison. 

That I served only eleven months was due to a melodramatic 
incident. Every 30th of June the people of Guatemala honor my 
grandfather. It is a national holiday; the President and Cabinet 
hold ceremonies at my grandfather's statue and place wreaths of 
flowers at its base. As this day approached, my wife and a few 
friends planned a spectacular act to win my freedom. The day 
arrived. Before a huge audience, the President was about to be- 
gin his speech when there was a disturbance in the audience. A 
woman, carrying an infant in her arms, made her way through 
the crowd to within a few feet of the President. It was my wife. 

Her voice rang out: “Mr. President, the grandson of Garcia- 
Granados asks a boon of mercy on this day.” 

“What is this?” demanded the President. “What is this?” 

“How can you celebrate the liberal principles of Garcia- 
Granados and yet hold his grandson as a common criminal? I ask 
his freedom.” 

There were shouts from the crowd and they began to applaud. 
The President looked at my wife and at the people. 

“I grant it,” he said. And turning to an officer nearby, he or- 
dered him to go to the jail and release me. Then he turned to 
my wife. “Madam,” he said, “I hope your husband will not con- 
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tinue to be the instrument of those who conspire against the 
Government.” 

It was not my last imprisonment. In 1931 General Ubico was 
elected President of Guatemala under the sponsorship of Sheldon 
Whitehouse, the United States Minister to our country. This was 
one of the last examples of open United States State Depart- 
ment intervention in Latin American affairs, a practice which 
ceased when Franklin D. Roosevelt inaugurated his Good Neigh- 
bor policy. 

Ubico established a new tyranny, reforming the constitution 
and ruling by decree. I openly opposed him. Frequently he sum- 
moned me to his office and threatened me for my “inflamma- 
tory” articles, and my speeches in the Assembly. “Remember,” 
he once warned me, “I am like Hitler and the Japanese. I put my 
enemies against the wall and shoot them, and place them on trial 
afterwards.” 

In 1934 he uncovered a conspiracy against him and carried out 
his promise. Seventeen men were seized, given a farcical trial in 
which they were not even permitted defense attorneys, and sen- 
tenced to be shot. Although I had no part in this conspiracy, I 
wrote Ubico a strong letter charging that the trial was a mockery 
of the law, and urging him to pardon the condemned. 

Ubico replied by sending a squad of police to arrest me in my 
home, take me to the place of execution, and force me to be an 
eyewitness to the shooting of the seventeen. Then I was thrown 
into prison and held in solitary confinement for months, not even 
permitted to receive news of my family. 

Thanks to the good offices of several foreign diplomats, among 
them the Ministers of the United States, Spain and Nicaragua, I 
was later released. Ubico, however, kept me under strict surveil- 
lance. Life was impossible, and with the help of Gustano Serrano, 
the Mexican Ambassador, in late 1934 I went into exile to Mexico, 
taking my family with me. There I supported myself by teaching 
and writing. 

After the Spanish War broke out, I was invited in 1937 to the 
Spanish Republican Congress of Intellectuals in Madrid. Our — 
task was to denounce the invasion of Spain by the troops of 
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Hitler and Mussolini. I wrote for the Spanish press, lectured to 
soldiers in the camps, and then helped organize the Information 
Service of the Latin American Friends of the Spanish Republic. 
The hard winter of 1937-38 with little heat and little food broke 
my health, and I had to return to Mexico, where I wrote against 
tyranny in Latin America and fascism in Europe. I continued to 
live in exile in Mexico until 1944. 

In June of that year, a group of students in Guatemala launched 
a reform movement which led to mass demonstrations. Ubico’s 
soldiers charged the people. Popular indignation rose to such 
heights that he handed in his resignation to a trio of generals who 
took over the government and had one of their number, Gen- 
eral Frederico Ponce, appointed Provisional President. 

I had been kept well informed about the situation. The day 
Ubico fell, I returned unexpectedly to Guatemala by plane in 
order to help organize the people’s opposition against the gen- 
erals. It was the first time in ten years that I had set foot on my 
native land. 

General Ponce took the most extreme counter-measures, Are- 
valo, the popular Presidential candidate, was persecuted. I was 
forced into hiding, going from house to house night after night, 
so that my whereabouts would not be known. On the night of 
October 20, 1944 a group of young military officers, after taking 
possession of one of the barracks, opened the doors of all the 
armories and distributed guns and rifles to the population. After 
a brief, bitter street fight General Ponce resigned. 

In the free elections that followed I was elected to the Con- 
gress and to the Constituent Assembly. We wrote a new consti- 
tution incorporating far-reaching social reforms, a constitution 
which is, we believe, one of the most advanced in the world. 

I was elected President of the Congress and served in that 
capacity until, early in 1945, President Arevalo asked me to go 
to the United States as Ambassador. 


Though I had only an elementary knowledge of the Palestine 
question, I hoped that a study of the documentary material, the 
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experiences I would undergo in Palestine and, above all, my op- 
timism, would enable me to contribute in some manner to the 
solution of this problem entrusted to us by the United Nations. 

I felt that when I placed faith in an enterprise, fortune had 
always been with me. Faith must accompany me upon this most 
difficult task. Despite all obstacles, it was imperative that we 
reach a solution. For myself, I promised I would put forth every 
effort to obtain it: we must obtain it! 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Shadow of the Land 


WE WERE TO LEAVE for Palestine in a few days, and we devoted 
the interim to such questions as how to allot the time at our 
disposal, where we would go, and what testimony we would take 
in view of the vast amount of documentary material already 
available. 

The Arab and Jewish cases had been given to us in the Special 
Session, and for me this presentation, marking my first close con- 
tact with the Palestine problem, was particularly interesting. 
There had been a sharp struggle in the United Nations as to 
whether the Jews, who represented no state, were entitled to 
take part in our deliberations, for we all were delegates from 
sovereign states. The fact that five Arab member countries — 
Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi-Arabia and Syria — energetically 
spoke in behalf of the Palestine Arabs while the Jews were with- 
out voice, finally led to an agreement that the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine could appear before our Political Committee. At the 
same time the Arab Higher Committee for Palestine had also been 
allowed to speak. 
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Both Arabs and Jews were represented by outstanding spokes- 
men, many of whom were to appear before us again in the course 
of our investigations. What remained in my mind most vividly 
now were the opening statements made on either side: for the 
Jews, Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, chairman of the American Section 
' of the Jewish Agency; for the Arabs, Henry Cattan, member of 
the Arab Higher Committee. 

Cattan, a Jerusalem attorney, a solid, compact man with a 
scholarly face, spoke quietly, in a restrained voice, and presented 
a carefully prepared and most effective address. He insisted that 
the British Mandate over Palestine had no legal status since the 
death of the League of Nations, which had given the Mandate 
to Britain, and that the Balfour Declaration —“at the very root 
and very reason of all our troubles” — was contrary to other 
pledges given the Arabs. 

“When we remember that the Balfour Declaration was made 
without the consent, not to say the knowledge, of the people most 
directly affected, when we consider that its making is contrary to 
the principles of national self-determination and democracy and 
also to the principles enunciated in the Charter of the United 
Nations, when we know that it was inconsistent with the pledges 
given to the Arabs before and after its date, it will be the duty of 
the special committee to inquire into the legality, validity and 
ethics of this document.” 

The Jews spoke always of their historical connection with the 
Holy Land, Cattan went on: “The Zionists claim Palestine on 
the grounds that at one time more than 2,000 years ago the Jews 
had a kingdom in part of it. Were this argument to be taken as 
a basis of settling international issues, a dislocation of immeasur- 
able magnitude would take place. It would be redrawing the map 
of the whole world.” 

Palestine, he told us, had no relation to the Jewish Displaced 
Persons now in Europe. That was the responsibility of all the na- 
tions, not of Palestine alone. The Jews had no right to enter the 
Holy Land. “The Arab Higher Committee deems it absolutely 
essential that a recommendation be made to the Mandatory to 
take immediate steps for the complete stoppage of all Jewish im- 
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migration into Palestine, whether termed legal or illegal. For, in 
the view of the Arab population, all immigration of Jews into 
Palestine is illegal.” 

It was high time, he said, “that Palestine’s right to independ- 
ence be recognized and that this tormented country enjoy the 
blessings of a democratic government. It is high time also that 
a policy which has been impairing the ethnological and political 
structure of the country be brought to an end by the highest body 
of the world.” 

Dr. Silver, the Jewish spokesman, and chief of the Jewish 
Agency delegation, was a massive man, with dark eyes and a leo- 
nine head. He pleaded the case of his people with dignity and 
eloquence. As he spoke, he gave the impression of being not only 
a gifted orator but also a political personality of commanding 
power. Quoting from British and American statesmen intimately 
connected with the issuance of the Balfour Declaration, he told us 
that this international commitment grew out of “historic rights 
and present needs.” And he added: “A generation ago the inter- 
national community of the world, of which the United Nations to- 
day is the political and spiritual heir, decreed that the Jewish 
people shall be given the right long denied and the opportunity to 
reconstitute their national home in Palestine. That national home 
is still in the making. It has not yet been fully established. No in- 
ternational community has çancelled, or even questioned, that 
right. ... A 

“To treat the Palestine problem as if it were one of merely rec- 
onciling the difference between two sections of the population 
presently inhabiting the country or of finding a haven for a cer- 
tain number of refugees and displaced persons, would only con- 
tribute to confusion,’ he asserted. Our Committee must visit not 
only Palestine, to see what the Jews had done there, to explore 
the land’s potentialities and to see how Britain was carrying out - 
her obligations, but must also visit the Displaced Persons camps 
of Europe. 

Allow the Committee, he said, to see “with their own eyes the 
appalling human tragedy which mankind is permitting to con- 
tinue unabated two years after the close of a war in which the 
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Jewish people was the greatest sufferer. They ask for the bread 
of escape and hope; they are given the stone of inquiries and in- 
vestigations . . . ” 

He appealed for the right of his people to be included in the 
family of nations and be seated at these tables where we were 
seated, instead of being compelled to fight and maneuver for the 
simple right to appear in its own behalf. 

“Surely the Jewish people is no less deserving than other peo- 
ples whose national freedom and independence have been es- 
tablished and whose representatives are now seated here. ... 
The representatives of the people and of the land which gave to 
mankind spiritual and ethical values, inspiring human personal- 
ities and sacred texts which are your treasured possessions — we 
hope that that people, now rebuilding again its political life in its 
ancient homeland, will be welcomed before long by you to this 
noble fellowship of United Nations.” 

Thus had ended the two opposing statements, one by the repre- 
sentative of the Arabs, the other by the first Jewish spokesman to 
appear before a tribunal of the nations of the world in nearly 20 
centuries. As the opening presentation in the great debate, it 
placed our future discussions on a high plane. 


It was against this background that we now discussed, in the 
interval before we left for Palestine, the question of whether we 
should go to the Displaced Persons camps. We realized that if 
we agreed to go, it would be interpreted at once as a pro-Jewish 
move; if we decided against it, the Arabs would claim a victory. 

Sir Abdur Rahman of India and Nasrollah Entezam of Iran 
emphatically opposed any decision now; and finally we post- 
poned further discussion on this delicate subject until we reached 
Palestine. 

Even so minor a matter as what route to take to the Holy Land 
posed a problem. We could fly there directly by way of Paris and 
Geneva, or, as some of us wished, break up the tiresome, 44-hour 
flight by stopping over a day or two in London. Entezam pro- 
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tested against the latter: a stay in London, no matter how 
brief, might have political significance, he warned. It might 
lead to a charge that such a stopover was planned to enable the 
British to propagandize us. UNSCOP at the very beginning 
of its work could not afford being attacked as a tool of the 
British. | 

We compromised. We would travel to Palestine as individuals, 
and not in our official capacity as a committee, and go by what- 
ever route we wished. I said I would stop over in London, as 
did all the rest save Sandstrom and two others, who decided to 
fly direct to Jerusalem. 

A third question was the problem of contacting the Jewish un- 
derground. They could not appear openly to testify before us in 
Palestine because the British would seize them on sight. Most of 
them had prices on their heads. 

The news at this moment made this task no easier. Members 
of the Irgun Zvai Leumi, one of the two Jewish extremist groups, 
disguised as British soldiers, had broken into the Government 
prison at Acre and freed more than a hundred Arab and Jewish 
political prisoners. Five Irgunists had been captured. A day later 
masked Jews kidnapped two British policemen as hostages and 
warned the Government they would be executed if the Irgunists 
were hanged. The two policemen escaped, and their story had 
created an even more tense situation. 

No matter how we viewed such activities, the terrorists were 
inhabitants of the country, playing a definite role in the drama, | 
and were entitled to express their views to UNSCOP. How could 
we enable them to appear safely before us? 

I suggested that we should make arrangements beforehand 
with the Palestine Government to guarantee safe conduct to all 
witnesses, and I added that John Hood of Australia, who, as a 
member of the Balkan Commission, negotiated with the Greek 
underground and with General Markos, the guerilla leader, might 
have some suggestions for us. 

Hood was vague. “We made arrangements to establish our 
contact by, ah, subterranean means,” he said, finally. “I think we 
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might do the same here, but perhaps we should defer any deci- 
sion until we consult the Government in Palestine.” 

Despite my insistence that we ought to settle the matter now — 
that we would find it more embarrassing and difficult to make 
such arrangements on the scene in Palestine — Sandstrom, while 
agreeing with me, ruled that the matter should wait until we 
reached Jerusalem. 

I think it not amiss to point out here that because of this re- 
luctance to face the situation, not only representatives of secret 
organizations but also politically irreproachable persons who 
happened to be relatives of alleged terrorists were ultimately de- 
nied official hearings before us in Palestine. Yet the fact that the 
subject had been brought up now made some of us feel free, 
once we were in Palestine, to interview members of the under- 
ground in a purely private capacity — and in good conscience. 

The dispatches from Palestine continued to be disturbing. In 
Jerusalem armed Jews held up a truck and escaped with a large 
sum of money. Two Arab landowners, known to be moderates, 
were assassinated by Arab gunmen reportedly because they 
sought to sell land to Jews. Violence was on the increase; and 
no one, it seemed, was paying attention to the appeal of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to all governments, peoples, and the inhabitants of 
Palestine, asking them to refrain, pending United Nations action 
on our recommendations, “from the threat or use of force or any 
. other action which might create an atmosphere of prejudice to 
an early settlement of the question of Palestine.” 

There was work, and much work, before us. 

And so on June 10th, together with my colleagues, I boarded 
the plane for London — and Palestine. 


We had not been in London ten minutes before it was apparent 
that I should have heeded Sir Abdur’s dire warnings given me at 
our first dinner together. Apparently no one in London had ever 
heard of the United Nations, nor of any United Nations Special 
Committee on Palestine: the United Nations staff in London had 
been unable to obtain decent hotel accommodations for us. 


While we stood about with our luggage where it had been 
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dropped by the airline limousine, embarrassed UN aides ex- 
plained that many conventions were being held in London this 
week, that they had been unable to obtain anything for us through 
United Nations channels, and had therefore applied to the British 
“Hospitality Department” to find quarters for us. Shortly, we 
were assured, all would be well. 

Presently we were driven to a hotel in Piccadilly. This turned 
out to be a broken-down place which a lone worker was trying 
to patch up with small pieces of wooden boarding. It would not 
be considered even a fifth-rate hotel in New York City. 

All of us flatly refused to stay there. John Hood, usually mild 
and soft-spoken, began his about-face even before he entered. 

“Sir,” one of the harassed aides said pleadingly, “these are 
the accommodations paves for your Committee by the British 
Government.” 

“To hell with the British Government!” retorted Hood, in one 
of his rare flareups of temper, and stalked back into the taxicab 
and left to find rooms elsewhere. Dr. Blom telephoned some 
Dutch friends and went off in another direction. Little by little, 
every delegate went his own way, leaving only Sir Abdur Rahman 
of India, Brilej of Yugoslavia, Zea-Gonzalez and mysel tempo- 
rarily stalemated. 

Sir Abdur was almost purple with rage: he was sitting in the 
only chair in a room that was something of a cross between a cell 
and a cabin, so incensed that he stuttered worse than ever, re- 
peating in a high-pitched voice, “Come in here and see what 
they've given me! Come in here and see what they've given mel” 
Brilej wandered about, shaking his head, saying, “How can we 
even receive guests here?” Sir Abdur and Brilej finally tele- 
phoned their respective embassies and rooms were found for- 
them. I was about to call the Guatemalan Legation when 
J. J. McCabe, the UNSCOP travel officer, notified me that quar- 
ters had been found for me in the Mayfair Hotel, and there, 
finally, Zea~-Gonzalez and I were taken. 

Perhaps we had over-estimated the prestige of the United Na- 
tions; perhaps the amount of space given to the UN in the 
American press, and the rather elaborate atmosphere of protocol 
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in which we labored at Lake Success had given us an exaggerated 
sense of our own importance. But it was depressing to feel in 
London that we apparently represented a body about which few 
persons knew and fewer cared. What particularly concerned me 
was to recognize (as one with any experience in international 
protocol must recognize) this clear indication of the attitude 
taken toward our Committee by the same British Government 
which was the Mandatory Power in Palestine and which had 
presented the Palestine problem to us. I know that such treat- 
ment as we received — or, more accurately, failed to receive — 
was not due to error or to oversight. It was evident that the 
British Government did not consider our body to have an inter- 
national or even diplomatic status. We were getting an un- 
mistakable foretaste of the attitude — one which I can only de- 
scribe as ranging from complete indifference to cold toleration — 
which was to characterize the British Foreign Office approach 
‘toward us and our ultimate recommendations. 

We remained in London three days because our secretariat 
found additional difficulties in obtaining plane transportation for 
us, and finally, on the fourth day out from New York, we landed 
at Malta, our next stop on the way to Jerusalem. Here, for the 
first time, the long hand of the Palestine Administration stretched 
forth and touched us, however lightly. Although we were ready 
to take off at 7 p.m., we were obliged to linger on the island until 
3 a.m., the next morning. 

I asked why. 

“Security measures,” one of our clerks said. “They don’t want 
us to arrive in Palestine at night. If we leave at 3 a.m. we shall 
arrive in the morning, during daylight. Then you won't have to 
be driven from Lydda airport to Jerusalem — it’s about twenty- 
five miles — in darkness.” 

Thus it was that at seven a.m. on a Sunday morning in June 
we saw outlined against the blue waters of the Mediterranean 
the dark shadow of the land which is sacred to millions of hu- 
man beings. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


The Holy Path 


THE AUTOMOBILES were climbing the well-paved highway from 
Lydda airport to Jerusalem. We passed through several Arab 
villages and I was reminded of Mexico. There were the same 
rude, square, one-story huts made of white-washed clay and con- 
crete. Arabs in white and brown robes reaching to their ankles 
and wearing skull caps over close-cropped black hair, their faces 
bronzed, nearly every man with a black mustache which made 
them appear as if members of the same family, watched us si- 
lently as we passed. 

Now we were rolling along through rural Palestine, and I was 
all eyes for Biblical landscapes. But only scenes of desolation 
greeted me: bald rock hills, sand pits, barren wastes, untilled soil. 
The pervading colors were the bone-white of stone and the yel- 
low of sand. 

Looking at this bleak, eroded land, at the small herds of goats 
munching at almost invisible grass, I thought of my native 
Guatemala where the earth so prodigiously rewards human ef- 
forts, where vegetation is rich and luxuriant, and the landscape 
smiles back at one. I wondered how it was that thousands of men 
had found it possible through the centuries to fight and die for ` 
this forbidding land. 

Our arrival had been uneventful. After our experience at 
London we were prepared for the worst, but representatives of 
the Palestine Administration received us courteously at the air- 
port. However, neither Arab dignitaries nor Arab newspapermen 
were present. We learned that Sandstrom and the others had 
arrived the day before, and that a near incident had been pre- 
cipitated when Sir Henry Gurney, Chief Secretary of the Pales- 
tine Government, forbade the press to question Sandstrom. Our 
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chairman was only able to state that before holding any public 
hearings UNSCOP would tour the country, visiting both Arab 
and Jewish areas to “get the feel of the land and the background 
of the situation.” l 

My first half hour in Palestine had already given me food for 
thought. At one point my driver, gesturing toward the horizon, 
remarked over his shoulder: 

“Over there is the Latrun concentration camp. The British 
have hundreds of political prisoners there.” 

I could only think of our struggle in Guatemala and what a 
world of bitterness and injustice was encompassed in the phrase 
“political prisoner.” 

Now we were climbing hills winding ever higher and higher 
to the venerable city of Jerusalem, and almost before we knew 
it, our procession was moving through the outskirts of the Holy 
City. Apparently we were entering through a poorer section 
marked by rather dilapidated one-story buildings and tiny shops, 
but soon we found our automobiles rolling through streets lined 
with modern structures made of rectangular blocks of stone and 
marked by thriving shops in whose windows shone attractive 
merchandise. Busy men and women, dressed in European clothes 
— some in shorts and shirts — were going about their affairs with 
the same seriousness to be found in any capital of the western 
world. 

Yet, side by side with the 20th century, we saw vestiges of the 
15th. Arab water carriers, bent almost double under huge pigskins 
filled with water, trudged along the sidewalk, clapping together 
two tin cups to call attention to their wares; and now and then 
a donkey ambled along the road followed by an Arab switching 
him with a stick, while automobiles sounding their horns im- 
patiently queued up behind them. | 

As we came nearer the center of town we had our first glimpse 
of armored cars and barbed wire. The barbed wire, in a tremen- 
dous confusion of huge coils higher than a man, was thrown about 
entire blocks of buildings and here and there were groups of 
British soldiers each carrying, slung over his shoulder, a sub- 
machine gun. 
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Driving beyond the business district, beyond a residential area 
— which I later learned was all-Jewish Rehavia — to the other 
edge of town, our cars drew up before a huge, rambling white 
three-story apartment house standing in lonely isolation. This 
was Kadimah House, which was to be our home in Jerusalem. 
The building, constructed as living quarters for British police 
officials, had just been completed. There were three-room apart- 
ments for each delegation, and in a central building, a dining 
room, bar, and lounge. Here our little United Nations assembly, 
representing in microcosm the community of nations, established 
its living quarters, although we were to hold our meetings and 
public hearings in the auditorium of the elaborate Young Men’s 
Christian Association in the center of new Jerusalem. By evening 
each delegation was in its apartment, complete with UN files and 
the voluminous data we had gathered on the Palestine problem 
—the Dutch, the Uruguayans, the Swedes, the Peruvians, the 
Iranians, the Canadians, the Yugoslavs, the Australians, the 
Indians, the Czechs, and the Guatemalans. 

Though the heat was not excessive, it was summer, and our 
windows were always left open. Since the walls were thin, one 
continually heard snatches of conversation from neighboring 
apartments, so that when there were private matters to discuss, 
one was obliged to close the windows and speak in undertones. 

The name “Kadimah House” had rarely appeared in the local 
press; but with our arrival it was on everyone's tongue. Rumor 
and counterrumor focused on Kadimah House. The building, 
however, was some distance from the center of Jerusalem and 
visitors had to pass through a grilled gate in a long, low wall. 
The gate was guarded day and night by three watchful Arab 
policemen stationed there by the Palestine Government. I doubt 
if they stopped any visitors from going through, but they scru- 
tinized everyone so sharply that at first only the bravest would 
attempt to visit us without a previous appointment. 

Shortly after we arrived, a number of journalists descended 
upon us. Some seemed surprisingly interested in the construc- 
tion of the building, and once I came upon an otherwise dignified 
writer hurriedly unscrewing electric bulbs in a lamp, peering into 
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the socket, and then as hurriedly screwing the bulbs in again. 
Finally, the mystery was solved. Dr. Victor Hoo had plugged his 
electric razor into the wall outlet in his bathroom on his first 
morning. Nothing happened. He examined the outlet. It was 
loose, and suddenly came away in his hand, and he saw that in- 
stead of the customary two wires, there was only one. He thought 
little of it— we had moved in almost before the building had 
been finished — but he spoke of the incident to a friend who 
passed it on to another, and eventually the Hebrew press, well 
grounded in stories of espionage and wire-tapping by British 
agents, rose to the scent. Perhaps Dr. Hoo had stumbled upon a 
secret microphone installed by the British to record high-level 
international conversations! I must add that no microphones were 
found and that I never saw anything calculated to excite suspi- 
cion, although, to be sure, I know little about electrical matters. 

Kadimah House, in short, proved to be neither mysterious nor 
exotic. We were comfortable and well served. Most of us were 
surprised by the high standard of living we found in Palestine. 
Trygve Lie had given a rather different impression in his mes- 
sage to our Secretariat before we left New York. “You must an- 
ticipate that the living conditions may leave much to be desired,” 
he had told them. “You are going to a territory which has seen 
difficult times and you cannot therefore expect even ordinary 
comforts.” | 

Actually, the standard of living in modern Palestine compared 
well with that in any modern area of the world. The hotels of 
Tel-Aviv, Haifa, Safad and the Dead Sea, I discovered later, 
could take their place with any first class metropolitan hotel in 
the West. Food was abundant and excellent and there was no 
lack of modern conveniences. 


Our first day gave me an inkling of Palestine’s abnormal con- 
ditions. I wished to send a cablegram to my family, and asked 
one of our drivers to take me to the Central Post Office in down- 
town Jerusalem. A few streets from my destination we came up 
against a barrier of coiled barbed-wire, and an armed soldier 
ordered us to detour. 
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_T asked my driver for an explanation. 

“The way to and from the Post Office is made very difficult, 
sir,” he replied. “They fear bombs and they arrange this barbed- 
wire so that anyone who goes inside to throw bombs will get en- 
tangled when he tries to escape.” 

I learned later that it was impossible to enter the Post Office 
after 9 p.m. to send a cablegram. One had to come to the barbed- 
wire barrier, announce his wishes to the guard, wait for a clerk 
to emerge with the necessary blanks, and there in the center 
of the street under the bright military spotlight, write his message 
and pay the charges. 

That afternoon we received a “Countrywide Pass” from the 
police, and we discovered that Jerusalem was divided into three 
security zones. The first was a highly restricted one demanding 
special passes; the second, one that necessitated an identification 
book issued periodically by the British; and lastly, a generally 
free zone. Our countrywide pass allowed us, at any hour of the 
day or night, to travel anywhere in the country, to cross forbid- 
den zones, and to enter public buildings — except during the 
ringing of alarms, when soldiers would fire at any vehicle or 
pedestrian on sight. Pass and passport were indispensable, be- 
cause around any corner one might suddenly come upon a 
newly erected military barricade, and without suitable papers, 
it would be impossible to proceed. After dark, only those who 
were armed with countryside passes could travel on the roads 
of Palestine outside the cities, and even then we had to identify 
ourselves two and three times on every trip. The atmosphere was 
one of unrelenting suspicion. 


In the evening Chairman Sandstrom presented the members 
of the Secretariat to us at an informal cocktail party at the 
YMCA. In addition to Dr. Hoo, Trygve Lie’s representative, there 
was his aide, Dr. Ralph Bunche, and Dr. Alfonso Garcia Robles, 
chief secretary. Garcia Robles, a distinguished Mexican lawyer, 
who headed the political division of the Security Council, was 
a quiet, soft-spoken man, gifted with enthusiasm, clarity and 
order. His long, bony frame and his ascetic face in which his 
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half-closed eyes looked out upon the world with a character- 
istically quizzical expression, soon became familiar in Jerusalem 
and Tel-Aviv. 

Dr. Bunche had more talent in his little finger than there is 
in all the cerebral hemispheres of all the world’s Negro-baiters 
put together. I have been honored by winning his friendship 
and I place him in my esteem with other great representatives of 
his race: Langston Hughes, Todd Duncan, Paul Robeson, and 
my old friend, the great poet, Nicolas Guillen. 

In the course of the party, Dr. Hoo, a dark, lithe man with 
shining black eyes twinkling in a brown face, called our atten- 
tion to a huge visitors’ book on a table in an adjoining room. 

“This,” said Dr. Hoo, “is the Visitors’ Book of Government 
House, the residence of the High Commissioner. It is customary 
to sign it.” There was a second book — that of the Chief Secre- 
tary, whose position is similar to that of Prime Minister. He 
added that as a courtesy to us the books had been brought to 
the YMCA. | 

The argumentative Sir Abdur demanded: “Must we sign?” 

I don’t know whether everyone finally signed, but I did so, 
obeying the rule of courtesy that one does in Rome as the 
Romans do. 

Dr. Hoo later took me aside and said, “I had an interesting 
experience just before coming here. I was invited to tea at the 
Eden Hotel — it is a Jewish hotel — to meet some people whom 
I had once known in China. I was sitting there with my friends 
when a British plain-clothesman approached me and told me 
I'd better leave the place ‘for security reasons.’” 

“Did you leave?” I asked. 

Dr. Hoo flicked the ash sharply from his cigarette. 

“I left when I was ready — and not before,” he said. 


I was eager to break out of the confines of Kadimah House and 
see the ancient walled city, the traditional Jerusalem of the Bible. 
But we agreed that we would not visit any of the Holy sites in- 
dividually until we had first done so officially as UNSCOP, lest 
we offend one religion or another. We were free, however, to 
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drive into the modern city, and Fabregat, Garcia Salazar, the 
Peruvian delegate, and I did so on our first night. 

We found Jerusalem an exciting mixture of antiquity and 
modernity. It took only five minutes to drive through modern 
Jerusalem and find ourselves looking with awe at the majestic 
forty-foot high wall which surrounds the Old City. We walked a 
few steps through the Jaffa Gate but continued no farther lest it 
appear that we were visiting the Holy places. Later we drove 
slowly up the winding road that climbs Mt. Scopus, which over- 
looks Jerusalem with its towers and turrets, and where Titus 
assembled his legions for the final assault upon the Temple of 
the Jews. On its summit we found the Hebrew University and 
Hadassah Hospital; and from that vantage point our guides 
pointed out the cupolas of the Mosque of Omar, the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, and the dome of the Great Synagogue. We 
crossed over to the Chapel of the Ascension, where Christ is said 
to have ascended to Heaven, at the side of which stands the 
small tower of a Moslem mosque. 

It was seven o'clock. The Muezzin was standing on the minaret 
and sending forth his melodious cry to the four directions of the 
compass, proclaiming the greatness of Allah. I suddenly felt my- 
self in the East, transported to the fantasy of Arab legend. 

Fabregat, excitable, enthusiastic, was tireless in his admiration 
and delight at each of our encounters with history. He is a pro- 
fessorial type straight out of a modern play. He is an impassioned 
admirer of all that is noble and beautiful and is both sentimental 
and romantic, but his romanticism is tempered by a sense of 
humor which is often reflected in a hearty laugh that shakes his 
whole body, from his smooth, gleaming pate down to his some- 
what bandied legs. When Fabregat peers out at one over his 
spectacles precariously perched on the end of his nose and gibes 
good-naturedly at others or at himself, or tells some whimsical 
anecdote, he is irresistibly comic. 

We started back in the darkness. As our automobiles made 
their way along the brightly lit streets of Jerusalem with their 
well-stocked shops and hurrying passersby, my oriental mirage 
gradually faded away and I realized that in the last thirty years 
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Palestine had been indelibly marked with a stamp of modernity 
beyond the power of anyone or anything to efface. 


That night in my first letter from Palestine to my wife in 
Washington, I wrote: 

“I have no idea what you may be reading now in the press 
about this country, and I may be guilty of an off-the-cuff con- 
clusion, but it appears to me that the only thing bad here is the 
political situation.” 

As I left my letter in the lounge to be posted, Zea-Gonzalez ap- 
proached me with a slip of paper. 

“We have now been officially welcomed,” he said, smiling. “I 
have just listened to a most interesting broadcast. It came from 
the secret transmitter of the Irgun. I wrote down what I heard. 
A woman’s voice spoke in English.” He consulted the slip in his 
hands. “She said: “This is the Voice of Fighting Zion. Gentlemen 
of the United Nations, we greet you upon arriving in our oc- 
cupied and fighting country. We assure you that no harm will 
come to you while you are here. All stories to the contrary are 
British insinuations, and untrue. 

““We have no false illusions as to your work, or as to what you 
will accomplish. Nevertheless we extend our cooperation to you 
in any way you see fit. Welcome to Palestine? ” 


CHAPTER SIX 


The Hangman Awaits 


AT Laxe Success the Arab Higher Committee had warned bit- 
terly that it would not cooperate with UNSCOP. Its spokesmen 
made it clear that they would fight any United Nations solution 
which did not recognize all Palestine as an Arab State. Obviously 
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we could make no such guarantees to the Arabs in advance any 
more than we could say to the Jews that we would recommend 
all Palestine as a Jewish State. This decision, after all, was the 
burden of our investigation. 

Nonetheless the Arab Higher Committee welcomed us to 
Palestine by staging a fifteen-hour protest strike against our 
inquiry. To see whether it was carried out I drove slowly through 
the city. Many of the Arab shops were closed and shuttered. 
Newspapermen told me that most of Jaffa, the largest Arab city 
in the country, was shut down, but that the left-wing Arab Na- 
tional Liberation Society charged it had been terrorized into 
joining the strike. 

I returned in time to attend our first meeting at the YMCA. 
Trygve Lie had just forwarded a message from Lake Success, 
signed by Jamal el Husseini, vice-chairman of the Arab Higher 
Committee and cousin of the ex-Mufti of Jerusalem, confirming 
that body’s refusal to testify before us. We knew that the ex-Mufti, 
now in exile in Cairo,‘ controlled the Arab Higher Committee 
and that his cousin at Lake Success carried out his orders. Yet 
the United Nations had recognized the Committee as authorized 
to speak on behalf of the Arabs of Palestine. Actually, when we 
dealt with it we were not in full contact with the rank and file of 
Palestinian Arabs, but were dealing with a political hierarchy 
ruled by a former Nazi collaborator. We had come to Palestine 


ready to extend a hand of friendship to the Arab leaders, The | 
pa from Lake Success seemed. definitely to shut the door 


s. I think the Arab 9 Higher Co: Committee’ s 3 uncompromis- 


ice theta, aaa the e possibility c of any con-, 
ciliatory course, was to prove a convincing argument for or partition. 2 
The Arab case was not to go unheard, however; for the Arab 
States, far from being in accord with the ex-Mufti, a few days 
earlier had voted in Cairo against boycotting us. I also learned 
that they had brought pressure upon him to end the boycott on 


the grounds that it made their position vis-à-vis the United 
Nations most difficult. The ex-Mufti may have shut the door but, < 


1 Because of his anti-British activities the ex-Mufti had been banned 
from Palestine by the British Government. 
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we decided, we would not bolt it. We authorized Sandstrom to 
assure the population over the Jerusalem radio that we were 
ready to hear anyone who wished to appear before us. 

There was another subject which had filled me with indigna- 
tion that morning, and which I had determined to take up at 
once. This was the surprising information in the local English 
language newspaper, the Palestine Post, that representatives 
of the Palestine Government — that is, the British Administra- 
tion here — would testify before us that aftemoon_in_a_closed 
meeting. I determined I would-fight this attempt at secrecy, The 
Palestine question undercover di- 
Smee: 
plomacy for too for too long, Now that it had been given to our inter- 
national tribunal it was our duty to bring the Jewish-Azab- 
British 1 conflict out inthe open for the world to see. If the British 
Government wished to make statements about either Arabs or 
Jews, these statements — as well as those made by any of the 
other parties — should not be made behind closed-doors and we 

hould certainly have no part of such a procedure. - 

I read the newspaper report to my colleagues, and asked: 
“How is it possible for someone to publish what we are going to 
do before we have decided to do it? I, a member of this Com- 
mittee, could not have predicted that this hearing would be in 
camera. I say it will not and I am ready to argue the point.” 

Our somewhat embarrassed press officer, George Symonides, 
explained that Dr. Hoo authorized him to give the information 
to the press. 

Sandstrom spoke conciliatingly: 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “in the future we shall not announce 
what the Committee will do until we have all decided on it.” 

“Very well,” I said. “I move that the Government of Palestine 
appear at an open hearing.” 

Sandstrom looked thoughtful. “I have ... er... discussed 
the matter with the Palestine Government and they have . . . er 

. . requested that their representatives appear behind closed 
doors. They say the reason for this is security.” 

“May I ask what is meant by security?” I asked. 

“,.. er... They think the situation here is so tense that 
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a government official would take a personal risk if he ... er 
. appeared at a public hearing.” 

“May I ask again whether they expect this physical violence 
when he appears, or afterwards?” 

. er... Some time later. ... 

I have no idea how Sandstrom speaks Swedish, but when he 
spoke in English, he stammered slightly, particularly if he was 
annoyed. It was not the staccato stammer of Sir Abdur Rahman, 
but one marked by a series of intermittent “ers,” which he 
sprinkled about generously. Perhaps they helped him collect his 
thoughts while seeking the proper words, but the impression he 
gave was that of indecision and even timidity. It was an erroneous 
impression, I admit; originally I thought Sandstrom would be 
overwhelmed by the clash of interests over which he had to 
preside and by the complexity of our group, composed not only 
of eleven nationalities, but of widely varied types of personalities, 
each accustomed to authority — and I thought, “He must be un- 
happy in this assignment.” But as I came to know him better (if 
anyone could come to know him, to cut through the shell of his 
impassivity J I concluded that I was wrong. Sandstrom was in a 
stormy sea, undoubtedly; but he was navigating with full knowl- 
edge of what he wanted and where he was headed, and his suave 
courtesy concealed what was undoubtedly a strong will. 

Sir Abdur, too, appeared disturbed by the tenor of our discus- 
sion. 

“I don’t quite understand,” he said in a voice of mounting dis- 
belief. “Do you mean to convey that if we wish to examine any 
witness on behalf of the Palestine Government, that examina- 
tion must be in camera?” 

Sandstrom coughed. “They have expressed that wish and we 
have to decide ... er... whether we shall accede to that 
request.” 

Sir Abdur’s customarily olive complexion was growing darker 
— sign of an impending storm. 

“I wish to suggest that we are masters of our own procedure,” 
he snapped. 

It dawned upon me that Sandstrom had undoubtedly promised 
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the Government beforehand that we would listen to them in a 
closed session. I had no idea what his motives were, but if in 
this first encounter with the British in Palestine, he had given 
them the impression that we were theirs to command, I wanted 
that clarified at once. 

“I am against going on with this hearing as now scheduled,” I 
said. “Every public official is exposed to attacks by opposition 
groups. An official who appears here can be no worse off later 
than any other member of the same Government. When we were 
about to leave New York, my esteemed colleague from Iran said 
that travelling by way of London would have an unfortunate con- 
notation. Since we had newspapermen along with us as witnesses, 
I think that would have been of small importance. But if our 
frst act in Palestine is to meet in secret with representatives of 
the Palestine Government — there you do have definite political 
implications. I suggest that the Government submit a written 
statement to us and we then wait a few days before questioning 
their officials.” 

Brilej raised his hand. “We discussed the Palestine question 
publicly at the General Assembly in New York; there is no reason 
to discuss it secretly here.” He added, “We can decide whether to 
hold public or closed meetings and the Palestine Government 
must determine whether it will take part in them. I share the 
view that our hearing should be public.” 

I was convinced that this was one of the most important pro- 
cedural matters we must settle. Either the British Administration 
in Palestine was part of the subject of our investigation, or it was 
not. It could not be superior to our inquiry, nor could we permit 
it to appear as an outside element passing judgment on a con- 
flict and playing no role in it. 

Sir Abdur broke into my thoughts. “I don’t think it is neces- 
sary to hear the Palestine Government at this moment,” he said. 
“They have already submitted written material to us. Let us 
examine it. Then, if useful, we can ask for oral amplification.” 

Nasrollah Entezam observed gently: 

“You will recall that in New York we discussed the possibility 
that certain witnesses might fear reprisals. Now we find that the 
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Government also fears to make declarations in public. It is re- 
grettable, but it is so~Therefore, it seems to me we should accord 
the Government the same courtesy we shall give to other wit- 
nesses.” 

Blom of Holland and Garcia Salazar of Peru asserted that the 
Government be heard in whatever manner it chose. Rand of 
Canada added that we had no choice in the matter. “If the Gov- 
ernment representatives decline to give a statement in public, that 
ends it,” he said. “Either we take it in private or do not take it 
at all.” 

Hood of Australia suggested, “When the time comes to publish 
what occurred at this closed meeting, we can state that we had 
no wish to hear confidential information but respected the re- 
quest, made on grounds of public security, by the Palestine Gov- 
ernment.” 

We ultimately agreed to this compromise. Sandstrom held his 
ram press conference a few hours later in the YMCA auditorium, 
before nearly a hundred correspondents. He explained that we 
would hold public sessions as frequently as possible. In this firs 
instance the Palestine Government insisted on a private meeting; 
it would not appear otherwise; UNSCOP therefore had no <n 
but to accede. 

The representatives of the world press protested angrily, Were 
the British dictating ta the United Nations? One irate journalist 
demanded bluntly, “Sir, to what extent will the Palestine Gov- 
ernment determine the procedure of the Committee?” 

Sandstrom reddened slightly, but his voice was imperturbable 
when he replied, “The Palestine Government is not governing our 
activities.” 

“But doesn't it add up to this: that the British Government has 
given the United Nations Committee an ultimatum, and the 
Committee has accepted it?” the newspaperman persisted. 

“We feel that ... er... circumstances must be taken into 
account,” our Chairman said. 


The hearing took place that afternoon, with guards well in 
evidence outside. The Government’s documentation was a four- 
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teen page memorandum dealing with its stewardship in Pales- 
tine. It seemed to me to be a revealing indication of the Ad- 
ministration’s underlying approach to the problems of Palestine. 
Jewish economic, agzicultuxal,-technicaland..cultural _achieve- 
ments had ested a gap between the Jews and Arabs, the memo- 
randum asserted. The Government admitted failure in achieving 


Arab-Jewish cooperation, b but ut accused by both the Jews and_Arabs 
“of “irreconcilable _ aspirations.” Each people feared domination 


“by the other, it explained: “Neither recognizes the extent to 


which their unwillingness to compromise, their impetuosity, law- 
lessness or violence influences the tempo of development, not 
only necessitating costly measures but also necessitating con- 
tinual adjustment of administrative arrangements.” The Manda- 
onnaa 
tory saw itself in a “continual struggle for the uniting of two 
developing organisms for their-mutual_benefit and against all 
manner of disruptive elements.” 


Two men en appeared for the Pal i ion. One was 
a tall, slender a nie Englishuan, T This was Sir Henry 


Cumey, t the Chief Secretary. He was accompanied by a person- 
able young Scot, the Government’s liaison officer attached to 
UNSCOP, D. C. MacGillivray, who sat at Sir Henry’s side armed 
with statistics. 

The session began as smoothly as if it were moving along 
oiled grooves. Sandstrom had prepared a list of routine questions 
and these were asked and answered in routine fashion. 

Then, suddenly, Sir Abdur opened fire. 

His questions were sharp, direct and rattled off with the pre- 
cision and snap of machine-gun bullets. 

“You say the Government employs 45,000 Jews and Arabs in 
the Government service. How many of these are in the higher 
posts? How many are District Commissioners or higher? Are 


| there any Arabs or Jews in the Advisory Council of the Gov- 


ernment? In the Higher Courts? As Chief Justice?” 
Sir Abdur, apparently unable to shed his official courtroom 
manner, bore down hard as though the man before him were a 


guilty witness. Sir Henry, for his part, kept a strong sense of 
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superiority concealed under an icy courtesy. He sat easily in his 
chair, his head cocked slightly to the right, his left eye half- 
closed, squinting at Sir Abdur, and answering his questions in an 
almost contemptuous drawl. Here, I thought, was obviously a 
strong and hostile personality. 

“No,” he said, “there are no Arabs or Jews in the Advisory 
Council. There are areas here where you cannot post an Arab to 
a Jewish district, or a Jew to an Arab district. That is one reason 
preventing us from having any Jew or Arab as a District Com- 
missioner.” 

Sir Abdur demanded: “How many Judges of the Higher Court 
have your” 

“Seven, said Sir Henry. 

“Has a Palestinian ever been Chief Justice?” 

“No.” 

“There is no Government University in Palestine?” 

“No.” 

“How many Arab colleges?” 

“One.” 

“Is there any college here to which a person goes after he has 
finished secondary education?” | 

“No.” 

“After intermediate school, there is no Government school for 
getting an education?” | 

“No.” 

“Is there a medical college here?” 

“No.” 

“Is there a school of architecture?” 

“No Government school.” 

“Is there a Teachers’ College?” 

“There is a teachers’ training section of the Government Arab 
College. It is now being extended.” | 

Sir Abdur: “Is it a fact that hundreds of thousands of Arab 
students cannot get into schools although they are clamoring for 
it? Is that true or not?” : 

“We are very short of schools.” 

Sir Abdur, in a voice of disbelief: “Arabs have tried to put 
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their boys in schools and cannot because you are short of 
schools?” 

“Quite true,” drawled Sir Henry. 

I interrupted to ask: “How much is spent on army and police?” 

“We do not spend anything on the army. The amount spent 
on the police last year was 6,052,000 pounds? and this year 
7,010,000 pounds.” 

I thought to myself, in this small country, nearly $30,000,000 
spent for police in one year! More than $2,000,000 a month! 
Could anyone deny that this was a police state? 

Sir Abdur stared at Sir Henry. “Seven million pounds com- 
pared with approximately 1,000,000 pounds for education!” 

Sir Henry uncrossed his legs and recrossed them and looked 
out the window., 

“I am just trying to find out,” Sir Abdur said in a milder voice, 
“how much the British Government has been able to do in this 
country in the last thirty years. I am trying to find out what has 
been done toward the fulfillment of the Mandate given to the 
Mandatory Power.” 

There was a brief silence, and I decided to bring up another 
subject. In 1939 the British Government, when Neville Chamber- 
lain was Prime Minister, had issued a White Paper on F Palestine 
which_ restricted purchase .by-Jews of land in Palestine and 
limited Jewish i immigration. to 75,000 over a five-year period, after 
which Jews. could immigrate into Palestine only if the Arabs 
acquiesced, The Jews had long and bitterly maintained that these 
provisions were contrary to the intent of the Mandate; their con- 
tention had been upheld by the Permanent Mandates Commission 
of the League of Nations. To clarify at once what illegal immi- 
grants were, I asked: 

“Sir Henry, what does the Palestine Government understand 
by ‘illegal’ immigrants? Is such an immigrant one who enters 
Palestine contrary to the provisions of the White Paper? Or is it 
one who enters Palestine in contravention of the League of Na- 
tions Mandate which, I understand, is binding upon your Gov- 
ernment?” 


2 The pound is worth approximately $4.00. 
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“We control immigration as every other country does,” Sir 
Henry replied. 

“But the British Government holds a Mandate from the League 
of Nations, does it not?” I went on. “Now, what I want to know 
is this: do you consider as ‘illegal immigrants’ those persons who 
enter in contravention of the Mandate?” 

Sir Henry turned in his chair and squinted at me. “The Man- 
date is not a law. The Mandate is a document,” he observed icily. 

Sandstrom intervened to ask: 

“What do you understand by illegal immigrants?” 

“They are persons who attempt to enter Palestine con- 
trary to the laws of Palestine,” Sir Henry replied. “The laws of 
Palestine are made under the Order in Council which set up 
the government to administer Palestine in execution of the 
Mandate.” 

“Unless I am mistaken,” I said, “the Mandate does not forbid 
immigration but encourages it.” I shall never know how Sir 
Henry would have reacted to this, because Sandstrom cut the 
discussion short. He turned to me impatiently. “You have your 
answer. Illegal immigration is immigration against the laws of 
Palestine.” 

Here was, of course, the bone of contention. These laws of 
Palestine, I discovered, were not written by the people nor by 
their elected representatives; they were summarily decreed by 
the Government of Palestine, in accordance with a British Order 
in Council. This conferred upon the High Commissioner the 
right to make such regulations “as appear to him in his unfet- 
tered discretion to be necessary or expedient” for securing the 
public safety. They could not be challenged or questioned, nor 
taken to any court for stay or appeal. They were as immutable 
as a decree from Mount Sinai. These decrees were the laws of 
Palestine and anything contrary to the laws of Palestine was il- 
legal. 

But what if the laws of Palestine were unjust? If they were 
tyrannical and took from men that individual freedom and 
human dignity whose absence is always the mark of dictatorship? 
What then? 
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On the following day, a parallel presentation of facts and 
figures was made to us by Moshe Shertok, chief of the Political 
Department of the Jewish Agency, now Foreign Minister of the 
State of Israel. A vigorous, dark-haired man with alert black eyes, 
who had apparently an encyclopedic knowledge of his subject, 
Shertok spent nearly two hours in painting a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the country’s geography, its people, its industrial and 
agricultural development, and its potentialities as the Jews fore- 
saw them. The Jews, he said, were a “nation in the making,” 
whose national economy WAY Ge state onde the the conflict be- 
tween its actual position and its status under the Mandatory 
Government. The Government’ s White Paper < of 1939, with its 
restrictive laws on Jand purchase and immigration, had knocked 
out i ut the “cornerstone ‘of cooperation” between the. Jews.and the 
Government. 

"Sir Abdur was equally the prosecutor here. He wanted to know 
how a non-Jew became a Jew; how many conversions there had 
been to Judaism in the last ten years; and when Shertok spoke 
of the restrictive laws which prevent Jews from buying land 
in most of Palestine, Sir Abdur demanded: 

“Are you aware that in other parts of the world there is similar 
legislation restraining persons from alienating or purchasing land 
from certain persons?” 

“Here it is on racial lines,” Shertok replied, and added, “There 
is an express injunction in the Mandate to encourage close settle- 
ment by Jews on the land and this measure to which we have 
been referring is in diametrical opposition.” 

He spoke bitterly of the immigration laws under _the-White 
Paper; because of them, tens of thousands of Jéws who might 
have saved themselves from Hitler “were trapped and doomed” 
in Europe. ~~" — 

“The story of wartime immigration is one continuous tragedy,” 
he said. “Refugees from the European slaughter perished at sea 
on their way to Palestine. They were turned back. Some were 
deported from Palestine to distant islands, many languished in 
detention in Palestine for no other sin than that they tried to es- 
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cape in time. In a different setting the story goes on. Only 1,500 
are let in per month, but many more are trying to escape from the 
misery and degradation of post-war Displaced Persons camps in 
Europe to the country of their hope. The result is that nearly 
17,000 Jewish displaced persons are now undergoing indefinite 
internment in Cyprus.” 


Not soon after I had the opportunity to meet those who exer- 
cised the laws of Palestine. General Sir Alan Cunningham, High 
Commissioner of Palestine, invited us to dinner at Government 
House. This was a handsome residence high on a hill outside 
Jerusalem, a luxuriously appointed mansion which suggested in 
its regal atmosphere the authority carried by the British civil 
servant who was the direct representative of the British Crown in 
Palestine. Presiding at the table and seated opposite each other 
were Sir Alan and Lieutenant General G. H. A. MacMillan, 
British Commander-in-Chief in Palestine. I found myself seated 
next to General MacMillan. He seemed to me to be a cultivated 
man; apart from his uniform there was nothing about him to 
suggest the military. He spoke without arrogance and in a 
soft almost sing-song voice, and was a skilled conversation- 
alist. i 

General Cunningham similarly impressed me. When time for 
coffee arrived, we passed into another room where civil officials 
and military aides presented us to leading government personali- 
ties. Sir Alan was seated on a sofa, near the wall. He would 
chat ten or fifteen minutes with each guest, who was cere- 
moniously conducted to the vacancy at his side and at the 
end was ceremoniously superseded by another, the first 
guest finding himself chatting with General Macmillan or 
the Governor of Jerusalem or the Police Chief or some other 
dignitary. 

When my turn came to speak with Sir Alan, my impression of 
this simplicity and courtesy was confirmed and it brought home 
to me what a difficult post he held. 

That night, when we made our way back to Kadimah House, 
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favorably impressed, we were unaware that the Palestine Gov- 
ernment had just precipitated a situation which was to create 
serious conflict among us. 


The Government had chosen this day, our first official day in 
Palestine, to sentence to death three of five members of the Jew- 
ish underground organization, the Irgun Zvai Leumi, who had 
participated in the Acre prison break of which we had read while 
still in New York. 

Thus, suddenly, we ourselves were put face to face with the 
Palestine problem, not as an item of news, but as a development 
involving us. The local press that evening was full of the case. 
The news that the three were to be hanged for a deed which else- 
where in the world would have meant a prison sentence was cer- 
tain to have serious repercussions. 

I knew little of the character of the Jewish underground, but 
a friend of mine gave me a vivid account of what took place. 
During the whole of the trial, he said, the prisoners refused to 
make any defense on the ground that a British military court had 
no right to judge them because it represented a foreign military 
power occupying Palestine against the will of its people. 

The accused youths were sentenced in a heavily-guarded room 
in the grim white stone military court of the Palestine Govern- 
ment. The story, as my friend related it to me, was as follows: 

When he entered he saw the five prisoners standing on a plat- 
form surrounded by guards. Their youth amazed him. After the 
newspaper headlines he had expected to see case-hardened 
criminals; what he saw were youngsters who appeared to be no 
more than eighteen or nineteen years old. They wore khaki shorts 
and no ties; their shirts were open at the neck, and at their feet 
lay the leg irons which earlier bound their ankles together. Be- 
hind them were three rows of chairs, perhaps thirty in all, and 
here sat, silent and apprehensive, the parents and relatives of the 
accused. In another corner, behind a wooden railing, were the 
members of the world press. Seated on the judge’s bench was a 
British Colonel in uniform, lean and hard looking, with cold 
blue eyes, a blond mustache, and a voice utterly devoid of emo- 
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tion. An atmosphere of tension pervaded the room; obviously 
the people were waiting for someone or something to material- 
ize. Suddenly the door opened and two attorneys entered hur- 
riedly. They were greatly agitated, their hands trembling as they 
arranged their robes and white wigs. “You are late,” the Court 
said icily. One of the attorneys, well known for his defense of 
underground fighters, replied indignantly: 

“Your Honor, I must protest the outrageous treatment I have 
just endured at the hands of the police. Before I entered this 
room I was held outside and searched as though I were a com- 
mon criminal. My clothes were searched, my pockets turned in- 
side out. I am a familiar figure to this Court. This is an indignity 
to which counsel for the defense should not be subjected.” 

The Court listened in silence and then proceeded as if no pro- 
test had been raised. The clerk called out a name. From the small 
audience there slowly came forth a little man in a sweater, hum- 
ble, gray, holding his tattered cap in both hands in front of him. 
He stood there, very abject, his eyes fixed on the floor. 

The Prosecutor said: 

“Can you identify any of the accused?” 

The little man raised his eyes and looked at one of the boys 
standing in the dock and by a faint gesture with his head, indi- 
cated him. 

“Is he your son?” asked the Prosecutor. 

The father slowly nodded and as his gaze shifted back his eyes 
met those of his son, and a silence settled over the courtroom. 
Who can tell what passed between them in that awful moment, 
in that silent glance? It was clear that the father was communi- 
cating something inexpressible to his son. The boy’s face re- 
mained expressionless as he looked at his father, and yet, you 
sensed the love and yearning flowing from one to the other. 

“That is all,” said the Prosecutor abruptly. 

The old man shuffled back to his place. He sat down on the 
edge of his chair, fingering his cap helplessly, his eyes slowly 
welling over with tears. . 

The judge sat forward a little in his seat, toyed for a moment 
with the needle-like tip of his mustache, and without preface 
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began to read the sentence in a monotone. His eyes were fixed 
on the notes before him: not once looking up, he seemed to be 
going through some roll-call. The dry matter-of-fact voice re- 
peated those words so awful in their import: 

“The Court sentences you to suffer death by being hanged. . . . 
The Court sentences you to suffer death by being hanged. . . .” 

As the last word died away, the boys sprang to attention. Their 
shoulders squared, their heads up, standing rigid, they burst into 
the Hatikuah, the Jewish national anthem. The audience behind 
them, tears streaming down their cheeks, came to their feet, and 
sang with them. At this point, the judge rose deliberately, his 
mustache literally quivering with annoyance, deliberately 
pushed back his chair with a loud rasp, turned on his heel, and 
strode from the room, followed by the Prosecutor. The sound of 
their heavy boots echoed through the song as they crossed the 
courtroom floor. The door closed explosively behind them and we 
were left in the room with the condemned and those who loved 
them standing at attention singing. . . . Their cheeks bathed in 
tears, they sang the song of Jewish hope with mounting fervor, 
and high in this tragic choir rose the thin treble of an old man. 
As my friend listened it was borne upon him that that was how a 
man must sound when his heart is breaking. He looked, and as he 
had supposed, it was the voice of the father who had identified 
his son. 

When the song was over, the boys turned to those behind 
them. There were smiles on their lips, and their eyes shone. They 
raised their hands above their heads and clasped them together 
in a gesture of solidarity, and shouted, “Shalom! Shalom! Sha- 
lom!” in a ringing message to their parents, their friends, and 
their people all over the world. 


My friend's account of this scene depressed me; and that eve- 
ning, after dinner, I went out for a breath of fresh air, and a 
chance to think. Every fibre of my being protested against the 
principle of capital punishment for political acts. That was what 
we had so fiercely fought in Guatemala and for what I had paid 
dearly by imprisonment and exile. Not only from a humanitarian 
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but from a political point of view our Committee had a right 
to be disturbed. I considered these sentences a defiance of the 
United Nations by Britain. I could not know whether the British 
deliberately timed the sentencing to coincide with the beginning 
of our work, but surely they must have known it would only 
promote new disturbances and create greater difficulties for us. 
It was almost as though the British Government were warning 
us: “You are but one in a series of committees that have come 
meddling in Palestine. So far as we are concerned, you represent 


nothing but yourselves. The people of Palestine can expect | 
nothing from you save by our gracious consent. Once and for all, | 
gentlemen of the United Nations: we are masters of the house | 


eons 


here.” 

I had walked for some time, meditating in this fashion and was 
already on the way back to Kadimah House when suddenly I 
found myself face to face with Sandstrom. He was out taking 
the air as well. 

“If you haven't anything particular to do,” he said, “why not 
turn back and have a chat with me.” 

The night was pleasant, the streets deserted and peaceful. As 
we walked, I unburdened myself. Could not UNSCOP intervene? 
Could we not point out that the Government's act might have 
unforeseeable effects on our work? That it completely disre- 
garded the General Assembly's plea for “All Governments .. . 
to refrain from the threat or use of force or any other action 
which might create an atmosphere of prejudice . . .” Perhaps 
in a purely unofficial capacity I might persuade General Mac- 
Millan to listen to what I had to say. 

“Perhaps,” said Sandstrom, doubtfully. “Perhaps.” 

“In addition, ” I said, “I'm sure that your words would carry 
some weight with the High Commissioner himself.” I suggested 
that we take advantage of a reception in our honor at Govern- 
ment House the following evening. He agreed. 

The next night, at Government House, I told General MacMil- 
lan I should like to discuss a matter with him. We sat down on 
a small sofa in a corner of the room, and I broached the subject 
at once, 
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“Last night,” I said to him, “I had a long conversation with Mr. 
Sandstrom. He will bring up this same matter with Sir Alan. The 
Committee has not discussed it; and I speak to you in a purely 
personal capacity. 

“Mr. Sandstrom and I are deeply concerned about these death 
sentences. If you execute these boys I believe the political conse- 
quences will be disastrous, and will entail serious difficulties 
for our Committee. Beyond that, they will lead to a greater 
tension which I think would place the Palestine Government in 
a difficult situation. I believe that a tolerant, generous policy 
would be far more likely to calm the dissident Jews than the 
severity your Government is now showing. In a word, the policy 
of the olive branch —I mean a pardon — would seem to me to 
be more effective.” 

General MacMillan smiled faintly and answered with a certain 
condescension. It was as though he were addressing a child who 
had been expounding on matters he did not understand. 

“Compromise is nothing new for us,” he said. “We have tried 
it and it has failed. You don’t understand the situation here nor 
the psychology of the terrorists. They would interpret a generous 
gesture as a sign of weakness. | 

“Aside from that,” he added, “my duty is clearly defined. I 
must examine the facts. If the evidence shows that the convicted 
men are guilty, it is my duty to uphold the sentence. The law is 
the law. I have no other way out. Pardon is the exclusive preroga- 
tive of the High Commissioner.” 

I tried again. 

“For us Latin Americans,” I observed, “these things are rather 
difficult to appreciate. After so many centuries of order and 
democracy you English have forgotten what it is to be stirred by 
revolutionary feelings. In our part of America, political struggle 
involves the emotions. We consider political crimes as something 
quite different from ordinary criminality. We believe that a man 
who becomes involved in conspiracy and rebellion does so un- 
der the influence of passion. We may consider him mistaken, 
and even fanatical, but not a perpetual menace to society as is 
the common criminal.” 
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General MacMillan looked at me and continued to smile his 
faint smile. 

“Allow me to tell you a story which will illustrate my point, 
I went on. “Less than a year ago a plot against the Government 
was uncovered in Guatemala. The conspirators were arrested. 
Evidence was found proving that some of them had actually in- 
tended to assassinate the President and several high government 
officials, to bribe certain army officers, and to commit other acts 
leading to a violent change of political regime. Under a dictator- 
ship, these men would have been shot at once, on the theory that 
peace can be maintained only by terror. But what happened? 
Instead of handing them over to a military tribunal, the authori- 
ties hailed them before the civil courts, which imposed mild 
penalties on them. Three years in prison was the severest sen- 
tence, and even this was not carried out because before the end 
of a year all were freed. Did this have any evil consequence? 
Was the social order dissolved? No, the Government is solidly 
entrenched and enjoys popular support. 

“Consider this case. These youths have been sentenced to 
death because they helped break open the doors of a prison. 
They killed no one. They are innocent of bloodshed. I must say 
that I find the death penalty an extremely drastic one.” 

The General was silent for a moment, and then, like a sorely 
tried man but a patient one, he replied to me. “My dear sir,” he 
said in his characteristically soft, well-modulated voice, “you 
people may do as you see fit in Latin America, but British of- 
ficials are bound to respect the law. When an act is designated 
as a crime under our laws, then whoever commits that act and 
violates those laws is a criminal no less than any other criminal. 
In any case, the political implications cannot concern me. I am 
a soldier and I have my duty to do.” 

We spoke some time longer until I realized that our points of 
view were hopelessly irreconcilable. 

When I saw Sandstrom at dinner, he told me that unfortu- 
nately he had had no opportunity to speak privately with Sir 
Alan, and he added: 

“Besides, there are new complications. Please come to my 
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apartment tonight for an informal talk. I've asked the others to 
come, too.” 

That night Sandstrom’s small living room was filled to over- 
flowing with delegates, alternates, and officials of the Secretariat. 
The door opening on the hallway had to be left ajar in order to 
give all our alternates a chance to hear the discussion. 

“I have invited you tonight because I have received a letter 
from the parents and relatives of the three condemned men,” 
Sandstrom announced in a sober voice. “It petitions us to inter- 
vene with the Government and the military authorities of Pales- 
tine to halt the executions and obtain a commutation of the 
death sentences.” | 

For a moment everyone was silent. The challenge had been 
flung; our Committee was now clearly placed before world pub- 
lic opinion. This would be a test of our powers, and our inde- 
pendence. 

Sir Abdur Rahman declared that we had no competence to 
act in the matter. Brilej, Fabregat and I countered that this was 
a new question involving considerations of humanity, and we 
must consider it. When Sandstrom tried to sound out further 
views, John Hood of Australia protested. 

“If we aren't meeting in formal session I am not prepared to 
express my attitude,” he said. “And if there’s no record taken I 
don’t think we can consider anyone else's opinion.” 

Hood was so insistent that finally we gave in, agreed to con- 
vert the informal talk into a regular session, and had our stenog- 
raphers notified to come at once. 

I thought I saw Hood's strategy. He undoubtedly reasoned 
that in a formal meeting, in which we must be bound by our 
terms of reference, the humanitarian inclinations of some of us 
would have to give way before strictly legal considerations. 

I prepared for this tug of war by using the few minutes left 
until the stenographers arrived to draft a motion calling for 
UNSCOP, in view of the letter received and of the urgency of 
the case, to leave to each member or to all of them through the 
Chairman, to petition the authorities for mercy. The petition 
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would be based on the political consequences resulting from 
the executions, on the humane sentiments of the Palestine 
authorities, or on whatever other reasons each might find 
pertinent. 

-Hooď’s astuteness became evident as soon as our session 
opened, for Sandstrom began by stating that we must first decide 
whether we were competent to interfere. 

My resolution was read. The discussions became heated. Fab- 
regat declared that we had a right to petition the Palestine Gov- 
ernment; Brilej, that we were competent to solicit a pardon; 
Lisicky, that we had no legal competence, but could charge our 
Chairman to communicate our concern to the High Commis- 
sioner and to point out what effect the execution might have on 
our work. 

Justice Rand, looking at us over his spectacles, said he could 
not see how the administration of the laws of Palestine could 
impede our work. The executions were part of the general ques- 
tion of the workability of the Mandate. We could take note of 
them, but had no right to intervene. Sir Abdur agreed with him. 
“It's preposterous for us to interfere in the internal administra- 
tion of a country into which we have been sent for certain pur- 
poses only!” 

“We are here to study the whole problem of Palestine,” Fab- 
regat broke in. “This is one aspect of that problem. The General 
Assembly appealed to everyone not to carry out any acts of vio- 
lence while we are in Palestine. Now we are faced with a fact — 
an act of violence about to be carried out—the sentence of 
death for political reasons. Without intervening we can ask for 
a commutation of these sentences. I suggest that Mr. Sandstrom 
request the High Commissioner to commute them.” 

“But that would constitute intervention. We are not legally 
competent to intervene,” Hood countered. 

Brilej said, “If the Administration hangs these boys, it will 
definitely jeopardize our work. I say that we must intervene, 
and publicly, so that the entire world will know.” 

I was convinced that we must take affirmative action, or every- 
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one in and out of Palestine would lose faith in us. We ourselves 
would feel our authority so reduced that later we would be un- 
able to assert ourselves, unable to approach our task with an 
independent mind. 

“What do we mean by ‘competence’?” I asked. “Are we a 
tribunal determining, according to some hard and fast legal 
code, what our jurisdiction is? No. Our Committee is a political 
body. This case is legal in origin but it has political implications, 
and we cannot ignore them. Let’s not concern ourselves with the 
legal questions. If we make clear to the Palestine Government 
that the executions will prejudice our work, we shall be taking 
a political step but acting in strict eae with the appeal 
of the General Assembly.” 

“I don't see this Committee as a political body,” Sandstrom 
said firmly. “According to our terms of reference, we are to in- 
vestigate a problem and make recommendations to the General 
Assembly. We can address to the Government of Palestine only 
those questions relevant to the solution of the problem of Pales- 
tine.” 

Dr. Brilej challenged this interpretation again, and fought hard 
by the side of Fabregat and myself, but the value of his argu- 
ment was dissipated by the fact that some of UNSCOP saw the 
Yugoslavs as representing Soviet interests and seeking to em- 
barrass the British. We met again and again, and wrangled for 
nearly two days. Deep-seated feelings were aroused; the Jewish 
Agency, the Arab Higher Committee, the Palestine Government, 
the press of the world, all waited to see what we would do. At 
one point one of my colleagues suggested that we refuse to make 
our decision public; I threatened to call the press together my- 
self and tell them everything that transpired if such an attempt 
were made. 

“Let me make my stand clear,” I said. “Some of you say these 
men are criminals. I don’t know. Only history can pass judgment 
on the Palestine underground. History alone will state the last 
word on the French, the Dutch, the Polish, the German, the 
Yugoslav, and the British underground. These men fought Hitler 
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in defense of their country and their principles. We applauded 
them because we thought they were right. These men are fight- 
ing now for similar beliefs. How, then, can you condemn what 
they are doing?” 

“I protest,” exclaimed Dr. Blom of Holland. i 

“Protest as much as you wish,” I retorted. “The facts are still 
there. Many of these Jewish underground fighters were trained 
by the British themselves to sabotage industries, to wreck rail- 
roads, to dynamite buildings, to kill collaborationists and spies, 
and to commit all these acts which are now labelled terrorism. 
We call it terror now. Then we called it ‘patriotism? 

“These men are fighting for their ideals as they fought for 
them in Europe against Hitler. They fight for their people and 
for their beliefs. In all conscience I cannot pass judgment upon 
them.” 


Out of the boiling crucible of these debates we finally agreed 
upon a carefully worded resolution expressing our concern as 
to what would happen if the boys were hanged. First, however, 
we drew up a reply to the parents, signed by Sandstrom, which 
read: 

“Your letter has been called to the attention of the Committee; 
it has considered it with full appreciation of your anguish. I am 
authorized by the Committee to tell you that it is beyond the 
scope of the Committee's instruction and function to interfere 
with judicial administration in Palestine; but having regard in 
the circumstances to the task of the Committee, the matter is 
being brought to the attention of the proper authorities.” 

We fought over the phraseology of our resolution for a con- 
siderable time. Sandstrom suggested that we should say: “Some 
members of the Committee have expressed concern as to the 
possible unfavorable repercussions . . .” 

Vladimir Simic, the Yugoslav delegate, who had just arrived, 
asserted, “To say ‘some members of the Committee’ is incorrect; 
we must say, ‘the majority.’” 

Lisicky proposed: “Let us ask each member if he wishes to ex- 
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press concern. If there is a majority who share concern, then the 
phrase should read ‘majority.’” 

“Very well,” Sandstrom said. “Will all those who wish to ex- 
press concern raise their hands?” 

Six hands went up — Sweden, Czechoslovakia, Peru, Yugo- 
slavia, Uruguay, Guatemala. 

“Those against?” 

Three hands went up — India, Canada, Holland. 

“I abstain,” said Hood of Australia. “I also,” added Entezam 
of Iran. 

“We shall change the words ‘some members’ to ‘the majority of 
the members, ” Sandstrom said. 

At last, then, our resolution read as follows: “In view of the 
fact that the majority of the members of the Committee have 
expressed concern as to the possible unfavorable repercussions 
that execution of the three death sentences, pronounced by the 
Military Court of Jerusalem on June 16th, the day on which the 
Committee held its first meeting in Jerusalem, might have upon 
the fulfillment of the task with which the General Assembly has 
entrusted the Committee,” we were sending this expression of 
our concern, together with the exchange of letters, to Secretary 
General Trygve Lie at Lake Success for him to transmit to the 
Mandatory Government here in Jerusalem. 

Sir Abdur spoke up. 

“I suggest that we add, ‘if he deems it to be proper. ” 

“I oppose anything like that,” I said promptly. “Mr. Lie has 
no choice in the matter. He is required simply to act as a post- 
box.” 

Sir Abdur dropped this last-minute attempt to sabotage our 
decision, but as we were about to adjourn, he spoke again: 

“I wish to point out that not all of us expressed concern,” he 
said. “I did not. Nor did the representatives of Canada and Hol- 
Jand. Will you please see that these facts are in the record?” 

Hood added quietly: 

“Will the record also show that the delegation of Australia 
did not agree with the Committee’s action because such action 
exceeds its competence and functions?” 
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I give this in such detail not because it could have had any 
decisive effect upon the final solution of the Palestine problem, 
but because it reveals something of the narrow, legalistic grooves 
in which the minds of men move even in matters of far-reaching 
import. 

We never really determined our competence to intervene in 
this and in other questions concerning Great Britain’s exercise. 
of the Mandate. Sandstrom, Sir Abdur and the other judges and 
diplomats among my colleagues were determined to prevent us 
from considering Great Britain’s role in the Palestine problem. 
Their approach was purely legalistic. Sir Abdur, for example, 
never referred to us as “this Committee,” but as “this Court.” He, 
Sandstrom, Rand — all jurists —found it difficult to step out of 
their professional character and see the problem before them 
as alive and palpitating, a problem involving human beings and 
human relationships. If the laws of Palestine prohibited more 
than 1,500 Jewish refugees a month from entering the country, 
all refugees beyond that quota were to them “illegal” immigrants. 
It mattered not whether the law was just or unjust, nor how it 
was promulgated, nor for what reason. They held to the sanctity 
of the law. When Fabregat and I, or others among us, would 
attempt to enlarge the framework of our task, they would insist 
that we were moving into a “political” sphere —as Sandstrom 
so often declared — and had no right there. This wide deviation 
in approach among the members of UNSCOP proved the basic 
difficulty in our work. I think it highly significant that in spite 
of these differences, the majority of our Committee in the final 
analysis reached the same conclusion as to the only just solution — 
of the Palestine problem. 


The reaction of the Palestine Government was swift and sharp. 
It had been stung to the quick. Unofficially, the British were 
outraged by what they considered our unwarranted interference. 
Officially, they revealed their attitude in a coldly rebuking letter 
from Sir Henry Gurney. Not even waiting to receive the round- 
about communication from Trygve Lie, Sir Henry wrote us that 
the sentences had not yet been confirmed by General MacMillan; 
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that without such confirmation they could have no legal force or 
effect; and therefore we should not have been concerned in the 
matter. We should have “avoided public comment,” he wrote, 
adding, “It is noticed that the resolution refers to June 16 as the 
day on which the Committee held its first meeting in Jerusalem. 
It is presumably not suggested that the Court pronounced sen- 
tence on that day otherwise than in the ordinary course of judi- 
cial process. There would, of course, be no truth in any such 
suggestion.” i 

I thought to myself, he does not deny the coincidence. As for 
waiting for General MacMillan to confirm the sentences, it was 
a matter of sad record in Palestine that frequently announce- 
ment of confirmation of sentence and announcement of execu- 
tion came simultaneously. 

It had taken five secret meetings to achieve this “intervention” 
by UNSCOP. The over-all result was important, for despite Sir 
Henry’s discomfiture, we won something we had lacked until 
then — the confidence of a large segment of the people of Pales- 
tine. Frequently we had been reminded that ours was simply 
another in a series of investigating bodies which had come to 
this troubled land, and that few believed we would find a solu- 
tion. They were sure, moreover, that if by some miracle we 
agreed upon one, the world would do little to put it into effect. 

When news of our resolution got about, however, we began to 
receive letters and telephone calls from men and women inform- 
ing us, with some surprise, that our Committee was different 
from others; that we appeared ready to grapple with the prob- 
lem, and had given them hope. I am convinced that our resolu- 
tion also served notice to London that UNSCOP was not ready 
to become a tool of the British Administration in Palestine. 

It served, as well, to reveal more clearly where some of my 
colleagues stood. For the next day Garcia Salazar of Peru ap- 
proached me, and said in a serious voice: 

“Yesterday you cornered us into voting for the resolution. It 
was a clever maneuver, but I assure you, this is the last time you 
will slap England with my hand.” 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


From Dan to Beersheba 


WE HAD ALREADY begun to visit Arab and Jewish centers, to get 
the background of the problem. As we travelled about the 
country, I took the opportunity to study, time and again, the 
historical and legal aspects of the task before us. The documen- 
tation seemed enormous. More than a dozen committees had 
examined this question, and we who were now exploring the 
Holy Land were like a Supreme Court, which must revise all 
earlier rulings, read all arguments, then take up the matter where 
it had been left by the last adjudication and produce a just, ir- 
revocable solution. 

I realized that the mere fact that a Hebrew kingdom had once 
existed in Palestine did not give valid title for the creation of a 
new Jewish state — if the Jewish claim were to rest only on 
that title. However, for two thousand years the Jews had never 
forgotten their ancient homeland. The land of Israel had always 
remained for them an inspiration and a promised land. A moral 
tie which had never been broken existed between them and the 
territories they once occupied. 

In addition, I found the Arab historical claim far from exact. 
Few knew that Palestine had never been an Arab sovereign 
state; that even the period when it was part of the Arab empire 
was so brief as to be the duration of a lightning flash, histori- 
cally. Palestine fell into the hands of Omar in the seventh 
century. Less than four centuries later the Seljuk Turks dismem- 
bered it, and thereafter it was conquered by numerous non- 
Arabic peoples — the Crusaders, the Kurds, the Mongols, the 
Mamelukes, the Tartars, the Mongols again, and, in 1516, the 
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Ottoman Turks. It remained an Ottoman province until World 
War I. 

Politically both the Jews and Arabs cited promises allegedly 
given by Great Britain; the Jews, the Balfour Declaration of 
1917; the Arabs, offers which they claimed had been given by 
official and unofficial British representatives. 

* It appeared to me that the Balfour Declaration, publicly 
-~ promulgated and publicly recognized, carried more weight than 
any other offer since it alone obtained the approval of the princi- 
pal Allied Powers. While the Arabs claimed that Sir Henry Mac- 
| Mahon, in 1915, speaking for the British Government, promised 
them independence in a vast Middle Eastern area which included 
' Palestine, both the British Government and Sir Henry had al- 
~“ways denied that Palestine was included. 

There was also the testimony of King Hussein’s son, Emir 
Feisal who acted as his father’s plenipotentiary at the Peace 
Conference. He asserted that Palestine because of its universal 
character was being left aside for the mutual consideration of 
all interested parties. 

While these political circumstances were to be noted, it 
seemed to me that the legal case of the Jews was decisive. 

The Balfour Declaration became an instrument of interna- 
tional law at San Remo, on April 25, 1920, when the Allies 
adopted it and solemnly assigned the Mandate over Palestine 
to Great Britain. Under its terms she was to establish a Jewish 
National Home in Palestine. 

In July, 1922, the League of Nations approved the terms of 
the Mandate, thus giving it the confirmation of its fifty-two mem- 
ber nations. In 1923 the Allies met to sign a peace treaty with 
Turkey — the Treaty of Lausanne.’ Article 16 of this Treaty reads: 


1 On January 3, 1919, Emir Feisal and Dr. Chaim Weizmann signed an 
agreement of Arab-Jewish understanding which declared, in part, “All nec- 
essary measures shall be taken to encourage and stimulate immigration of 
Jews into Palestine on a large scale and as quickly as possible, to settle 
Jewish immigrants on the land through closer settlement and intensive cul- 
tivation of the soil.” 

2 Earlier, on August 10, 1920, the defeated Turks had signed the Treaty 
of Sévres, Article 95 of which calls for the cession of Palestine to the Allies 
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“For the present, Turkey renounces all rights and claims what- 
soever to or respecting the territories situated outside the fron- 
tiers established by the present Treaty and the islands other 
than those over which her sovereignty is recognized by this 
Treaty, the future of such territories and islands having been or 
about to be resolved by the interested parties.” 

Thus, to sum up, by the time negotiations were entered into 
with Turkey, the future of Palestine had been settled and Great 
Britain was exercising the Mandate. Undoubtedly, then, Pales- 
tine was included in the territories whose future had already 
been decided. | 

On this point, however, the Arabs maintained that Palestine 
was ceded to the interested party — in their eyes, the population 
of the country. But Article 16 of the Treaty of Lausanne estab- 
lished renunciation of all Turkish rights. There is no reference 
anywhere to a cession in favor of the inhabitants; nor is it stated 
anywhere that they are the interested party; nor is it specified 
who is the interested party. If we turn to general principles of 
international law for an interpretation, we find that only sover- 
eign states can be the subjects of international law. Private in- 
dividuals and peoples not enjoying the status of a sovereign gov- 
ernment can only be the objects of international law. 

In using the term “interested parties,” the Treaty signers re- 
ferred to their own sovereign states. Had they intended to yield 
the right of intervention to peoples, they would have so speci- 
fied by citing the peoples in question, since this would have been 
an innovation in international law. All this is made even more 
clear by Article 3 of the Treaty: 

“The frontier between Turkey and Iraq will be delimited by 
an amicable agreement to be concluded between Turkey and 
Great Britain within nine months.” 

Had it been intended to negotiate with peoples, the question 
of consulting the people of Iraq on their frontiers would certainly 
have been raised. 

The principal Allied Powers were the authors of the Covenant 


- and the creation of the Mandate, whose object was the implementation of the 
Balfour Declaration. This treaty was not ratified. 
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of the League, and it was they who assigned Palestine to the 
United Kingdom, who drafted the Palestine Mandate, and who, 
as members of the League Council, confirmed that Mandate. 
In short, Palestine was acquired by the Allied victors. Turkey, 
the only country enjoying sovereignty over Palestine, waived her 
rights and recognized, in the Treaty of Lausanne, that the in- 
terested powers had dealt with the territories lost by her as they 
had deemed fit. 

As I saw it, it was inconceivable that the interpretation ad- 
vanced by the Arab States in the case of Palestine could be ac- 
cepted. All other former Turkish territories dealt with by the 
Treaty of Lausanne were distributed among the victors without 
consultation of peoples. There are many other examples of this in 
international practice. In recent years alone, they have included 
the following: 

By the Treaty of Versailles, Germany ceded Eupen and Mal- 
medy to Belgium; Alsace and Lorraine to France; small portions 
of Silesia to Czechoslovakia and parts of Posen and West Prussia 
to Poland. She lost Danzig, which became a Free City, and 
Memel, which was awarded to Lithuania. Finally, she handed 
over all her colonies to the Allied and Associated Powers. In the 
only case in which a people was consulted, a provision for this 
was specifically made: that was the plebiscite by which Poland 
acquired a part of Upper Silesia. 

By the Treaty of Saint-Germain, Austria ceded Southern Tyrol 
to Italy, a considerable portion of Slovenia to the new Yugo- 
slavia, gave Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia to the new Czecho- 
slovakia, and Bukovina to Rumania and Galicia to Poland. By 
the Treaty of Trianon, Hungary ceded Transylvania to Rumania, 
Croatia to Yugoslavia, Slovakia and Carpatho-Russia to Czecho- 
slovakia, and Fiume to Italy. Russia lost vast territories to the 
Baltic States, Poland and Rumania, and gave Bessarabia to Ru- 
mania and Kars to Turkey. Finally, the Ottoman Empire was 
almost dismembered. 

The same pattern was followed after World War II. Italy 
gave up her claims to Trieste, relinquished Fiume to Yugo- 
slavia, and yielded the Dodecanese Islands to Greece. Finland 
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ceded Karelia and the province of Petsamo to the Soviet Union. 
In keeping with the Potsdam agreements, Germany had to cede 
Koenigsburg to the Soviet Union, and practically all of Eastern 
Germany along the Oder and Niesse to Poland; in turn, Poland 
gave its eastern territories to the Soviet. The Soviet also rein- 
corporated Bessarabia and obtained Northern Bukovina from 
Rumania, and Carpatho-Russia from Czechoslovakia. 

In none of these instances, before or after World War II, were 
the peoples of the ceded territories consulted. International con- 
ferences were held and the decisions taken there. 

Thus, the Arab interpretation was a principle which had not 
been applied and which could not be applied solely and only to 
Palestine. 

The final conclusion of my study was clear: a country possess- 
ing sovereign rights (Turkey) over a territory (Palestine) had 
ceded them unconditionally to a group of nations (the Euro- 
pean Allies). These nations, in accord with traditional interna- 
tional usages, were entitled to pass upon the destinies of that 
land, to make provision for any kind of immigration into it, 
and to establish the form of government they saw fit. Conse- 
guspily the Allies had assigned Palestine to Great Britain (the 
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than that of the Arabs, But there were sull the A aspects of 
the problem t to be considered. It was impossible, I told myself, 
to ignore the claim that Palestine was an Arab land, inhabited 
from remote times by an Arab majority, characterized by an | 
Arab culture, a land in which — according to the Arabs — the 
Jews were interlopers and invaders. c 
It was at this point that the problem left me completely per- ` 
plexed. | 
The answer was not to be found in books. Only this country, / 
this troubled land, could furnish it. 


Our itinerary was crowded; there was much to see here, and 
little time to see it. Our first lengthy trip was to Haifa, the great 
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port city and oil pipeline outlet of Palestine; the next day we 
descended thirteen hundred feet below sea level to the shores of 
the Dead Sea. By the time we were ready to leave the country 
in late July, we had crossed and crisscrossed Palestine from Bib- 
lical Dan to Beersheba, from the Mediterranean to the Dead Sea. 

I am not a devoutly religious man; but I confess that I was 
deeply moved when, finally, we paid our first official visit to the 
Holy places in Jerusalem. It was with great emotion that I 
alighted from my car and entered the ancient city through one 
of the old gates leading into the Arab quarter. To us, coming 
from the new city, the contrast was striking; it was as if we had 
leaped across the centuries into the Middle Ages. I felt the 
weight of time as I moved through the incredibly narrow up- 
hill, down-hill streets, some of them more properly passageways 
than streets, where merchants, clad in their native garments, sold 
all kinds of goods — clothes, silverware, sandals, meats, candy 
black with the flies that covered everything. 

We pushed our way forward, obliged now and then to move 
aside to make room for a water carrier riding on a small donkey, 
his bare feet dangling almost to the filthy cobblestoned pave- 
ment. Camels plodded down the narrow alleys, their heads al- 
most touching the balconies of ancient stone houses pictur- 
esquely built on different levels. 

A beautiful mosque stands on the site of Solomon’s Temple — 
the Mosque of Omar. We stood before it, lost in admiration, and 
then entered. Sir Abdur, who had donned his oriental clothes for 
the occasion, sank to his knees on the tiled floor and prayed 
devoutly, touching his forehead to the pavement time and again 
in the Moslem way. 

A moment later we saw the Wailing Wall, the last remnant 
of the second Temple, erected by Herod the Great and destroyed 
by Titus. There I beheld orthodox Jews, men and women, weep- 
ing, for the sufferings of their people and praying God for the 
return of their fellow Jews to that Yerushalayim, lost to their 
ancestors so many generations ago. In an old synagogue we were 
received by elderly rabbis who told us in quavering voices of 
the misery of the Jews and their unbroken hope. 
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Finally we came to the Holy Sepulchre. Destroyed centuries 
before by the Moslems, it had been restored by the Crusaders, 
but was victim of earthquake and flames during the 18th cen- 
tury. Its façade was reinforced by wood and iron scaffolding, 
giving this awesome building a curious suggestion of imper- 
manence: inside were signs of the damage done through the 
years. A guide told us, “Repair work is very difficult here be- 
cause of the rivalry between the different Christian sects — 
Greek Orthodox, Catholic, Copts, Armenians — who administer 
the church.” Their quarrels made it necessary for a Moslem fam- 
ily to keep the keys to the building. 

We Latin American delegates were ceremoniously received by 
two Franciscan monks, guardians of the Holy Sepulchre, who 
became our guides. We followed them respectfully into the 
chapel which holds the Tomb of Christ; the chapel where the 
Holy Cross was discovered; and then the church erected on 
the site of Mount Calvary. We stood in reflection, thinking of all 
the events that had taken place here two thousand years ago and 
so changed the course of man’s history. 

A number of times later I returned with Zea-Gonzalez to visit 
these Christian monuments. I liked to lose myself in the spacious- 
ness of time and feel the impact of the centuries. But Zea-Gon- 
zalez, who thinks that history and religion must be treated with 
full respect, did not approve of the food vendors, the filth, or 
the deterioration in the Holy places. He thought that toleration 
of such things showed a grievous lack of respect for a tradition 
and sacred history. To me, in spite of the odors and the filth and 
disease, the atmosphere seemed so colorful that I would not have 
wished to change it: here, I thought, was one of the few genuine 
oriental corners remaining in the world. 


UNSCOP presented an interesting sight when our procession 
left Kadimah House each morning around nine o'clock, bound on 
our exploratory visits through the country. Our cars, newly pur- 
chased for the purpose, were numbered one to twenty-six. In 
the first rode Sandstrom and his alternate, Dr. Paul Mohn. Dr. 
Hoo was in the second. Then came the delegations in alphabeti- 
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cal order and then the members of the Secretariat, journalists, 
and Jewish Agency and Palestine Government liaison officers. 
Our chauffeurs were pleasant and courteous, and as if to prove 
its impartiality, the Government had hired the same number of 
Arab and Jewish drivers — thirteen and thirteen. I believe that 
we learned more about Palestine from them than from the erudite 
speeches later delivered before us in our hearings at the YMCA. 
Our drivers were the average man, the man on the street; their 
thoughts, their emotions, were those of the people. Many re- 
flected in their own lives the problems we faced in our investi- 
gation. On our first day in Palestine, before each delegation was 
assigned its own car, I chose one at random for an errand. On 
the way back, I chatted with my driver, who appeared to be 
Jewish, and as we arrived in front of Kadimah House, I asked 
him: “How do you get along with the Arabs?” 

He had just turned off his motor. He called to a waiting UN 
chauffeur, obviously an Arab, who hurried over to us. 

“I get along quite well,” my driver replied, with a smile, and 
he gestured toward the other. “Meet my brother-in-law,” he said. 
“He is a Christian Arab.” 

I shook hands and did not hide my surprise. 

“You are a Jew, are you not?” I said to my driver. 

He nodded, and laughed. 

“Nevertheless we get along well.” i 

Such intermarriages are not common. But they indicate the 
existence of a latent possibility for a genuine understanding be- 
tween individuals. 

The following day I was assigned a car, bearing license #45. My 
drivers name was David Attias. He was a well-set fellow, good 
humored, and of pleasant manners. He spoke seven or eight 
languages and his Arabic was as fluent as his English and He- 
brew. We had many conversations during our long rides. Like 
many of his countrymen, he was at first rather doubtful that we 
would achieve any constructive results. Later, he became more 
hopeful, although he was so convinced of Britain’s power that 
he could not envisage freedom for the peoples of Palestine. It 
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would be a “liberation,” he said, and with each succeeding day 
I was better able to understand why. Many times I was dis- 
gusted and humiliated witnessing the contemptuous treatment 
inflicted on him by British soldiers who, I am sure, were less 
cultured and less genteel than he. 

“Move on there, you bloody —” or, “Stop, you —” they would 
shout at him. And poor David would follow their orders and 
repay their arrogance with the utmost patience and courtesy. 
Afterwards, when we were out of earshot, he would say to me in 
his quaint Sephardic Spanish: 

“You see, Sefior Embasador, what we have to endure from 
these people?” 

I thought to myself, if this is how they treat an employee of 
the United Nations, and in the presence of United Nations dele- 
gates, what humiliations must the defenseless mass of the popu- 
lation suffer? 

David had been born in French Morocco, of a middle-class 
family. His father, he told me, hoped he would go to the Uni- 
versity, but he loved adventure too much and at the age of six- 
teen ran away from home. He became a chauffeur and had driven 
everywhere in Palestine and in the neighboring Arab States. He 
knew this country like the back of his hand, and his knowledge 
proved of great help to me. Time and again we were able to 
leave the procession when it was bound on purely ceremonial 
business and go off on exploration trips of our own. 


We established a routine for visiting the cities of Palestine. 
We began with a call on the City Council, where speeches of 
welcome were usually made to us by the mayor, and a reply 
given by Sandstrom. Then, accompanied by guides who had 
worked out the most comprehensive itinerary possible, we would 
tour the city, halting briefly to inspect schools, public institutions 
and representative industries. 

Haifa is three hours by car from Jerusalem, and on the way we 
drove through two Arab nationalist centers, the towns of Nablus 
and Jenin, half-hidden in the Samarian hills. In Nablus scores 
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of Arabs were seated on little stools in front of their cafes, sipping 
Turkish coffee; and all stopped what they were doing — the boys 
shining shoes, the waiters carrying their small trays of coffee and 
water, the men smoking their narghiles — and stared at us as our 
long procession of automobiles went by. 

Once in Haifa, we wound through streets lined with white 
buildings, none of them over four stories high. It was a colorful 
scene. East and West mingled before our eyes — barefoot and 
sandaled Arabs in their galabeahs and British and Jews in Euro- 
pean dress. Here and there I saw what seemed a distinct type 
in Palestine: the German Jew who had recently arrived, wear- 
ing his khaki shorts, knee-length socks, shirt, tie, jacket (fre- 
quently of white linen) and straw hat, and always carrying a 
briefcase. Modern stores with gleaming glass and stainless metal 
stood side by side with ancient, tiny, cave-like one-room shops, 
the owner seated inside amid his wares and all illuminated by 
a dim electric bulb hanging from the ceiling. 

A huge crowd awaited us at City Hall. Inside, in a large cir- 
cular council chamber, Mayor Shabetai Levi, a plump, benevo- 
lent-appearing white-haired gentleman, welcomed us. He, it de- 
veloped, was Jewish; the vice mayor of Haifa was Arab; there 
were ten councilmen, five Jewish, five Arab, but none of the lat- 
ter were present. “They have remained away not because they 
wish to, but for reasons well known to you,” Mayor Levi said, 
apologetically. The reasons were, of course, the pressure brought 
upon them by the Arab Higher Committee. 

“Nonetheless,” Mayor Levi went on, “I want to tell you that in 
the daily business of the municipality, no distinction is made at 
our council table between Arab and Jew. We work together in 
harmony. Ninety-nine percent of our decisions are unanimous. 
Our paramount interest is the welfare of Haifa, and in behalf 
of that welfare all of us, Jews and Arabs alike, cooperate.” 

As if to prove this, the Arab town clerk now rose and in rapid 
Arabic repeated Mayor Levis words. Then the Jewish town 
clerk rose and translated the Mayor's speech into Hebrew. Haifa, 
we learned, was the largest port in Palestine, and the third 
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largest in the Mediterranean. It had a population of 140,000, 
almost evenly divided between Arabs and Jews. After refresh- 
ments, we toured the city, paying identical attention to Arab 
and Jewish enterprises. At a Jewish textile factory each of our 
drivers, both Jewish and Arab, received a shirt as a gift, and 
here we found employees with whom nearly every one of us 
could converse in our native tongue — Spanish Jews, Dutch Jews, 
Czech Jews, Yugoslav Jews, Persian Jews. 

A few moments later we drew up before a long gray building 
where a group of Arabs, wearing Western clothes and red fezzes 
instead of hats, greeted us. This was an Arab-owned cigarette 
factory, and one of the largest industrial enterprises in the coun- 
try. The Arabs were all courtesy; but as we were about to enter, 
a member of the reception committee, a large, smiling man wear- — 
ing his fez with a certain nonchalance (and later introduced to me 
as the manager), spoke swiftly in Arabic. 

One of our guides turned to Sandstrom. 

“I'm very sorry, he said, apologetically. “The management is 
happy to have you visit this establishment, but insists that no 
persons of Jewish faith enter the building.” 

Justice Sandstrom, obviously embarrassed, consulted with some 
of us. A definite principle was involved. Could we permit this? 
Yet, must we not conform to the wishes of our hosts? As a Com- 
mittee of the United Nations, could we accept this clear instance 
of racial discrimination? 

“If we make an issue of this,” Sandstrom observed, “we .. . er 

. . we Shall not see the factory at all and thus limit our in- 
vestigation.” 

He finally decided that we would enter the factory and leave to 
the accompanying Jewish liaison officials and Jewish journalists 
to accept or refuse the rules laid down. =~ 

What first met our eyes inside were dozens of children crouch- 
ing on the floor busily stripping tobacco leaves. Although the laws 
of Palestine forbid child labor, these children appeared to be be- 
tween the ages of eight and thirteen. It was a disturbing sight to 
me, and the more so because they were working together with a 
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number of very old men. An Arabic-speaking newspaperman 
sought to act as my interpreter in questioning the children, but 
apparently they had been ordered not to speak to us, because 
when we asked if they went to school and how much they were 
paid, they stared at us blankly. 

It was equally difficult to converse with the adult employees. 
Whenever I asked a question, a courteous Arab gentleman ap- 
peared at my elbow and in very correct English offered to give 
me all the data I needed. Nonetheless, before I left, through my 
interpreter I was able to persuade one boy to speak, and he said 
that neither he nor his comrades attended school. 

In all, I counted forty-five children on the ground floor, and 
since I spent most of my time trying to speak with them, I did not 
accompany my colleagues when they visited the second floor of 
the factory. 

Later, I asked Fabregat what he saw on the upper floors. 

He was quite indignant. 

“Children!” he said. “More children, little ones, working over 
that tobacco. It is a crime!” 

I said, “How old would you take them to be?” 

Fabregat pulled his ear. “The management told me they were 
all sixteen or older.” 

I laughed. 


Our procession was descending to the bottom of the earth — or 
so it seemed. We were going from Jerusalem, more than 2,000 
feet above sea level, down to the Dead Sea, the floor of the earth, 
1,300 feet below sea level. The trip took little more than an hour. 
We glimpsed the wild and rugged wilderness of Palestine, a land 
we had not yet really seen. As we rode, descending ever lower, a 
tortured path across earth that was either dusty yellow or copper 
red, I began to understand something of the sense of loneliness 
and grandeur that must have influenced those who wrote the 
Bible. As far as the eye could see there was nothing but waste. 
The very terrain looked tortured as though here, eons past, nature 
had suffered a gigantic upheaval. Then in the distance we saw the 
Dead Sea. Like a huge bowl of quicksilver, like a heavy body of 
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gleaming lead, it seemed to rock sluggishly and imperceptibly in 
its cradle of bitter earth under a fiery sun. I thought to myself: 
This is the valley of death itself, the nearest man can reach to the 
subterranean fires in the center of the planet. 

Now we were in flat country. We sped along at 65 miles per 
hour. David, my driver, said over his shoulder: “To the left there, 
off in the distance, you can see it on the horizon — is Jericho.” We 
came to a fork in the road. One road led to the left to Jericho, 
the other to the Dead Sea. We took the second. Now we were 
riding a ribbon of black asphalt flowing between shores of poison- 
ous soil. 

“Nothing grows here,” David was saying. “Not an ant, not a 
beetle, not a fly.” The water of the Dead Sea is about 23 per cent 
salt, he explained. Through the centuries the earth had become 
so saturated with mineral salts that nothing could grow in it. In 
the Dead Sea itself, he said, no form of life existed. Fish in the 
Jordan died a long distance before the river entered the sea. Then, 
although we were moving swiftly, David turned almost all the 
way around in his seat to look at me, and grinned. “But, wait and 
you will see . . .” he said. 

It was not long before I understood. In the distance ahead of 
us a shadow grew on the horizon. We came nearer. The shadow 
took on tinges of green and brown, and presently, silhouetted 
against the sky, I saw the amazing spectacle of trees. This was an 
oasis in the desert. We came nearer; there was green grass, houses, 
and when we came to a stop, the incredible sound of birds 
singing. 

“Beth Haaravah!” said David triumphantly. 


This was Beth Haaravah, the “House in the Wilderness,” a col- 
lective agricultural settlement where young Jewish pioneers were 
proving that even the poisonous earth of the Dead Sea area, if 
given man’s intelligent, tender and ceaseless care, would reward 
him. 

I would have wished to spend a great deal of time here but our 
program was too crowded. I promised myself that at my first 
opportunity I would pay a lengthy visit to such a farm. Nonethe- 
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less, I learned the outstanding facts of Beth Haaravah, and they 
were exciting. Here were a group of farmers, working a soil which 
was nearly 20 per cent salt — nearly as high a percentage as in the 
water of the Dead Sea — and making it produce not only in spite 
of its salt content, but in a desert climate where the summer tem- 
perature can reach 115 degrees in the shade. They were able to 
grow garden vegetables in the winter and on the same soil (and 
this I found fantastic) bananas in the summer. To achieve this 
they actually washed the earth to rid it of its excess salt. The pro- 
cedure was fascinating. They build small, foot-high mud fences 
around rectangular areas of land, perhaps ten by thirty feet, and 
pour into each rectangle sweet water taken from the Jordan 
River, less than half a mile distant. The sweet water soaks 
through, dissolving and carrying with it some of the salt. Again 
the land is flooded with sweet water, and again the water perco- 
lates through. After nine or ten such washings, the soil is free from 
salt to a depth of six feet below the surface and is ready for culti- 
vation. 7 

But this is not all. Since this is earth in which nothing has been 
grown within the recorded history of mankind, areas chosen for 
intensive planting need large quantities of fertilizer. To solve this 
problem the settlers carry their washing process one step further. 
They mark off one-acre plots, and build walls of earth, and by 
filling these areas with water, they create artificial ponds. In these 
they breed fish, usually carp, which are hardy, relatively inex- 
pensive to feed, and used as a staple item of diet by the settlers. 
It is a slow process, for water must be continuously added. But 
at the end of several months, not only has the salt been dissolved 
and carried to lower strata, but the fish have deposited a coating 
of organic fertilizer on the bed of the pond. Later the fish are re- 
moved to a new pond, the water is drained off, and the land, now 
rich in organic matter, is ready for cultivation. 

It is a labor of love. Because of the heat, the settlers must work 
from four in the morning until 10 a.m. and in the late afternoon. 
It rains not more than 15 to 20 days out of the year. I was told 
that here one could walk in a rain storm and remain dry because 
though the rain fell —and if one looked up one saw it pouring 
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down — the drops evaporated in the scorching air above one’s 
head. 

I thought some of the young settlers — the majority were under 
twenty-five — looked almost dehydrated, though they said they 
were all healthy and energetic, and proudly displayed their chil- 
dren, who certainly appeared the picture of health. 

There was a small children’s house, tastefully surrounded by 
green bushes and flowers, and I saw a laundry, a water tower 
where the muddy water of the Jordan is filtered for drinking pur- 
poses, and surprisingly, a tiny ice factory. 

I could not help expressing my amazement at seeing these 
northern and eastern European men and women, accustomed to 
an altogether different climate, working under such difficult con- 
ditions. One of the men replied: “We would not be here if it were 
not for an ideal. We serve that ideal as best we can.” 

But what remained in my mind after we left was the remark of 
one of the woman settlers, as we sat under the trees, refreshing 
ourselves with cool drinks. She spoke English, in the accents of 
one who had grown up in the United States. 

“Yes,” she said. “We have worked hard, very hard. We began 
here with nothing but heat and sand. I tell you that when I heard 
the first chirp of a bird, I cried like a child.” 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Camels — And Politics 


WE weERE preparing for our trip to the South, to the Arab cities of 
Hebron, Beersheba, and Gaza on the edge of the great desert of 
the Negev. As I emerged from Kadimah House I saw half a dozen 
of our drivers, their arms full of small picnic boxes, on the way to 
our cars. 
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J. J. McCabe, our transportation officer, smiled at me. 

“Tm afraid we shall have to rough it a bit today,” he said, apolo- 
getically. “Those are your lunches the drivers are carrying.” 

He explained that the Bedouin sheiks of the Beersheba district, 
an area inhabited principally by nomads, had been contacted by 
our Secretariat several days ago, and had agreed to receive us in 
splendid fashion. But in the last twenty-four hours, pressure from 
the Arab Higher Committee forced the Bedouins to change their 
minds. 

Not a single luncheon engagement had been made, not a single 
invitation had been extended to us by any Arab dignitaries of the 
region. Since native restaurants failed to meet western standards 
of sanitation, we were obliged to bring our own lunches. The ex- 
Mufti still ruled Palestine and few dared — at least openly — to 
disobey him. UNSCOP had suffered rebuffs to its dignity before, 
but it seemed unlikely that such a flagrant affront would have 
been given us had not the British authorities in the district 
acquiesced. We had been invited to Palestine by the British; it 
was at their request the United Nations was investigating this 
problem. We had no reason to be treated as interlopers. Would it 
have been too difficult, I wondered, for the British themselves to 
have extended the courtesy of arranging a lunch for us? 

We started off: and soon we were in the ancient Biblical town 
of Hebron, and riding through narrow winding streets to Abra- 
ham’s Tomb, where Abraham, Isaac, his wife Sarah, arid Leah, 
first wife of Jacob, are buried. As we were about to enter it, word 
spread that no one of Jewish descent would be allowed within be- 
cause of religious reasons, This meant that nearly twenty Hebrew 
newspapermen, who were accompanying us, would be forced to 
wait outside. A long series of stone steps led to the Tomb, and we 
were told Jews were not even permitted to set foot on the lowest 
step. 

“Is this something new?” Fabregat asked an American cor- 
respondent. 

The other shrugged his shoulders. “During the war, American 
soldiers walked in and no questions were asked whether they 
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were Jews or not,” he replied. “I think they are making an issue of 
it for your benefit.” 

Fabregat commented to me in Spanish: “I suppose the Moslems 
do not allow Jews precisely because it is a place sacred to Jews. 
A rare logic, that!” 

The members of the Committee entered; but as I was about to 
mount the steps I saw that our drivers appeared to be engaged 
in a dispute. David emerged from the group and came toward 
me with a wry smile on his face. 

“A very interesting thing has happened, Señor Embasador,” he 
said. “Some of us went into an Arab cafe for coffee. The owner 
said he would serve only the Arab drivers, not the Jews, so we re- 
turned to our cars. The Arab drivers joined us and said if we were 
not served coffee they would refuse to take coffee too.” He lit a 
cigarette and inhaled deeply. “When the cafe owner saw this, he 
sent his boy out with glasses of cold water for all of us, Jews and 
Arabs alike. You see, Sefior Embasador, we get along: but up on 
top, they . . .” He shook his head. 

I wanted badly to take David into the Tomb. Here lay some of 
the greatest of his people, and now he was forbidden to pay 
homage to them. I said, “David, the authorities here do not know 
you. They may think you are a foreigner coming with the Com- 
mittee. Would you care to enter here with me and see these 
sepulchres so sacred to you?” 

David shook his head vigorously, “Thank you, thank you, but I 
would be a dead man.” 

An hour later we arrived in ancient Beersheba, on the edge of 
the desert. This Biblical oasis turned out to be a dusty village 
with its principal street lined with one-room, box-like Arab shops, 
whose proprietors, seated crosslegged, were selling coffee beans, 
sacks of maize, sour milk, and cheese open to the sun. Most 
of the inhabitants were dressed in robes and sandals, and watched 
us pass with obvious disinterest, scarcely blinking against the dust 
our cars raised as we sped through the town. We came to a halt 
before a Government Arab school. In one classroom we found a 
dozen young boys waiting for us, seated primly at their desks, 
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each wearing a traditional Arab headdress, the Kefiyeh, a flowing 
white headcloth which reaches to the shoulders and shades the 
back of the neck from the sun. Their teacher, wearing a Western 
business suit — and looking quite out of place — told us his stu- 
dents were all sons of the Bedouin chiefs of the area, and they 
looked to me as such: splendid-appearing youngsters with clear, 
bold black eyes and an obvious disdain for the books open before 
them. 

It was now nearly two oclock. The sun was broiling. We were 
- hot, thirsty, and hungry. McCabe's voice came to us: “Will every- 
one please be good enough to get his lunch and then follow me?” 

Dutifully we did so. We returned to our cars, so scorched under 
the desert sun that the handles of the doors could not be touched, 
and then each of us came back to the school carrying his little 
box. We followed McCabe into the building (the students had de- 
parted by this time to have their own lunch), through a corridor, 
down several steps, and into a large room where we found two 
long, bare wooden tables with benches on either side. 

And here, in the deserted basement of the Government School 
of Beersheba, the United Nations Special Committee on Pales- 
tine lunched in lonely grandeur, munching on sandwiches made 
from left-overs of dinner the night before at Kadimah House. 


A further impact of the boycott came to us when we visited 
the towns of Ramle and Jaffa, the latter the largest Arab city in 
Palestine. Before we arrived at Ramle, word got about that the 
town council had passed a resolution forbidding UNSCOP to 
enter Ramle if any journalists of Jewish faith accompanied it. 
The press corps protested vehemently to Sandstrom. After Haifa, 
this was too much, they declared. These were not isolated in- 
stances of discrimination, but the result of a carefully pre- 
arranged plan. They urged our chairman to announce that 
UNSCOP would tolerate no further discrimination against any 
of its members, personnel, or accredited correspondents because 
of race, creed or religion. 

“Let us... er.. . wait until we reach Ramle,” Sandstrom 
suggested. 
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At Ramle we were'received by a thin young Englishman wear- 
ing the long fierce mustache affected by many British officers 
during the war, and carrying a riding crop. He was L. T. Steven- 
son, Acting District Commissioner of that area. Sandstrom ques- 
tioned him. 

“Absurd,” he said. “I know of no such resolution. The council 
asked to meet privately with your Committee, but they made 
no specific prohibition against Jews.” Later, he explained to sev- 
eral correspondents who relayed the story to me, “The Arabs 
here are defying the boycott. That is why they are welcoming 
the Committee. Frankly, they don’t want you about because they 
fear you may misquote them — and that could be politically em- 
barrassing to them.” 

I asked a local Hebrew newspaperman to tell me what he 
knew about the matter. 

“Judge for yourself, Mr. Ambassador,” he replied. “You see 
that Englishman standing there?” He pointed him out. “He is 
Albert Arnold, the Assistant District Commissioner here. I just 
asked him if they had passed an anti-Jewish resolution. He said, 
‘Why don’t you ask Stevenson? It was passed last night and I 
gave him a copy of it this morning.’ 

“I said to him, “Mr. Arnold, two minutes ago Chairman Sand- 
strom did ask Stevenson about it and Stevenson denied anything 
like that had been passed.’ Mr. Arnold,” continued my Hebrew 
friend, “looked at me, shrugged his shoulders, and walked away.” 

I considered this a humiliating situation. Here were Arabs 
openly discriminating against Jews, the British attempting to 
whitewash the incident, and everyone fully aware of what was 
going on. What was worse, UNSCOP — an organ of the United 
Nations — was lending itself to this unhappy farce. 


Jaffa received us coolly. The sidewalks were lined with men, 
women and children dressed in every kind of garb, but they 
watched us pass by in silence. Word came that several hours be- 
fore, the British Acting District Commissioner here ordered po- 
lice to arrest at once “any person or persons carrying a knife, 
bludgeon, iron bar, stone or other weapon, or singing a song, or 
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using words or making gestures likely to lead to a breach of the 
peace.” 

As we halted in traffic for a moment, only a few feet away on 
the curb I saw a group of five Arabs who were going up and 
down the line of spectators, appearing to exhort them. 

“What are they telling the people?” I asked David. He listened 
for a moment. “They are warning them to go away and stop 
looking at your Committee.” 

This advice was not taken. During the entire day we found 
silent, persistent crowds everywhere we went in Jaffa. 

The city was attractive; its architecture was marked by an 
older, Spanish-Moorish motif, its houses colorful with flowery 
terraces, and all set against the blue waves of the Mediterranean. 
At the Jaffa Town Hall the question of Jewish newspapermen 
again arose, and was again bypassed when a Municipal aide ex- 
plained that the Mayor’s chambers were very small; therefore 
the press and Secretariat would be more comfortable if they 
waited outside. Thus, only the Committee members proceeded to 
the second floor, where we were greeted by Dr. Yusef Haikal, 
the Mayor, and ceremoniously given small cakes and tiny cups of 
fragrant Turkish coffee. Mayor Haikal, a young, distinctly Euro- 
peanized Arab, was a cultured man who had studied political 
science in London. He told us how the Municipality functioned, 
of Jaffa’s need for greater autonomy, and repeated what we had 
heard before — how little the British Administration in Palestine 
had done in providing schools or carrying out needed civic im- 
provements. 

We came downstairs again to join the rest of our party, and 
moved on to visit a number of Arab-owned industries. Zea- 
Gonzalez joined me in our car and related the following incident 
which had occurred while we were upstairs with the Mayor: 

A young Arab clerk stood at the door of the Town Hall as we 
entered, and watched us mount the stairs. Something in the ex- 
pression of his face led Zea-Gonzalez to stop, turn, and talk to 
him. 


“Do you speak English?” Zea-Gonzalez asked. 
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The Arab, who must have been in his early twenties, smiled, 
but made no reply. 

“I should like to ask you—” my alternate began again. 

“I am not answering any questions,” the Arab youth said, in 
excellent English, still smiling. 

Zea-Gonzalez said, “Please, I do not wish to embarrass you. 
However, I am interested in learning the reaction of the people 
of Jaffa to our Committee.” 

“I have nothing to say,” the other said. 

Zea-Gonzalez pressed him. 

“All right,” said the young man, whose smile had still not left 
his lips. “I will tell you this. If it were up to me . . .” he made a 
swift gesture with his finger across his throat . . . “I would hang 
everyone who came here today.” 

Zea-Gonzalez looked at him, shaken by the venom in his voice, 
which seemed even more menacing because of that unchanging 
smile. 

“Why?” he asked. 

The other’s smile became even broader. “I am not answering 
any questions,” he repeated, courteously. “But they have no right 
to be here. Three-quarters of them are Jews.” 

“Surely you do not mean that three-quarters of the United 
Nations Committee are Jews?” 

The Arab clerk put his finger to his lip meaningfully. “I know 
what I know,” he said. “I am answering no questions.” 

Zea~Gonzalez said to me, at the end of this recital, “I assure 
you, if he could, he would have hanged us all.” 

At the first Arab plant we visited, the Golden Spindle Textile 
Factory, not far from Jaffa, the owners welcomed us with proper 
ceremony. They looked disturbed, however, when newspaper- 
men and photographers swarmed into the building, and when we 
walked along the looms, we discovered that here — as in Haifa — 
the employees had been ordered to give us no information. 

I asked one young man, “How many persons are employed 
here?” 

“I am sorry, he said, “I cannot answer political questions.” 
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I made no further queries but contented myself with going 
about the building. I saw a newspaper photographer training his 
camera on a child, about twelve, working at a loom: just then one 
of the factory executives hurried over and remonstrated excitedly 
with him. The photographer walked away without snapping the 
picture. 

“They take photographs of these young workers and place 
them in the Jewish press and accuse us of child labor,” the Arab 
executive told me, with some heat. “It is not fair.” 

Before we returned to Jerusalem we visited three more Arab 
enterprises, one a hospital, the second a contracting establish- 
ment, and the third an iron and brass foundry works. In each of 
these Sandstrom was asked courteously to tell the press that it 
was not welcome, and so the correspondents remained outside. 

The owners of the Golden Spindle, it became known, had tele- 
phoned the others warning them against our photographers. 


We were riding into the Negev, into the wasteland of Southern 
Palestine. This triangular area, with its apex to the south, covers 
approximately two million acres of scorched sand. Although it 
is almost one-half of all Palestine, the Negev supports a nomadic 
population of Bedouins less than 80,000 in number, or about one- 
twenty-fifth of the total population of Palestine. These 80,000, 
who live in tent encampments which they move by camel cara- 
van from place to place twice a year, maintain themselves on a 
cultivated area of less than 200,000 acres. This means that ap- 
proximately nine-tenths of the Negev, or about 1,800,000 acres, is 
uncultivated and unpopulated. Although the Palestine Govern- 
ment asserted that about 85 per cent of this was “entirely un- 
cultivable,” the Jewish Agency, in a note given us, asserted that 
hundreds of thousands of additional acres could be put under 
cultivation. 

The Agency had worked out a detailed, long-range plan to 
colonize this great desert. With irrigation, hundreds of thousands 
of Jewish immigrants could be settled here without displacing 
any Arabs, for no Arab — indeed, no living thing — was to be 
found over vast stretches of it. 
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United States irrigation experts had confirmed the Jewish 
Agency's settlement plan, pointing out that the most fertile 
stretches of Southern California had once been in almost the 
same state of desolation as the Negev, and had been redeemed 
by irrigation schemes similar to those proposed for Palestine. 

It was apparent that to the Jews, with their desperate need for 
resettling hundreds of thousands of refugees, the Negev for all 
its forbidding nature, was a basic necessity. I felt there should be 
no difficulty about allotting these stretches to them, and that it 
should cause no friction with the Arabs; the Jews would be de- 
veloping land unoccupied now and unoccupied since time im- 
memorial. 

We were aware of other factors. The British, who had with- 
drawn their troops from Egypt and Iraq, and would soon be 
forced to withdraw them elsewhere in the Middle East, wanted 
to enlarge their military base in this part of the world. They 
would like it to run through from Trans-Jordan westward to the 
Mediterranean. Annexed to Trans-Jordan, the Negev would serve 
this purpose; their interest, therefore, was to see that it came 
under nominal Arab control. This area was unquestionably of 
great importance in any workable solution of the Palestine 
problem. 

_ As we rode across this yellow desert, there was little enough 
to indicate any worth to this wasteland, Off in the distance lay 
our destination, where we were to have lunch — a Jewish collec- 
tive settlement, Revivim. There were 17 Jewish settlements in 
the Negev, three established in 1944 to experiment with both dry 
and wet farming, and the remainder in 1946 and 1947. It seemed 
incredible that human beings could live in this desert. The sand 
was more silt than sand, a fine powdery dust which turned our 
eyebrows yellow and covered our faces with a thin coating of 
ochre. Our cars rode single-file and one could scarcely breathe 
in the dust we raised. Looking back, I could see it hanging am- 
bient in the air long after we had passed: a yellow cloud of 
opacity, nature’s protest against this disturbance of a centuries- 
old desolation. 

Then in the distance, a mirage appeared. A glittering blue opal 
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of fresh water rose before our eyes. Under a harsh metallic sky 
it shone and sparkled like a huge jewel in the hot desert. It was 
water, fresh sweet water, the reservoir of the settlement. Then a 
collection of low, one-story white cement structures, surrounded 
by barbed wire with a fortress-like tower of stone in the center, 
came into view — and we were at Revivim. 

I am sure our faces mirrored our astonishment. In sharp con- 
trast to the desert, here lay a green carpet of soft grass and 
shrubbery. Fifty yards away the truck gardens began, rich with 
melons, cucumbers, tomatoes. We walked among pomegranate 
and olive trees, found ourselves in a plum orchard, and rested in 
the shade of young date palms; yet when we lifted our eyes, as 
far as the distant horizon, we saw only the sterile, rolling wadis 
of the desert, barren and empty, save for pigmy scrub brush 
which grew in disheartened little clusters here and there. 

We were welcomed by a smiling man named Joseph Hipner, 
wearing the customary desert attire of these European Jews, 
who, by a remarkable adjustment of nature, seem to have be- 
come more children of the desert than they had ever been chil- 
dren of the town. Hipner wore a khaki shirt open at the neck, 
khaki shorts, stockings that came to below the knee, and heavy 
shoes. He spoke English with the cultivated accent of a man 
who has learned the language in a university. He was born 
and reared in Germany, and he was the plantation manager of 
Revivim. 

“All that you see we have created in the last four years,” he 
said. “Four years ago a few of us came here from Rishon-le-Zion, 
one of our oldest agricultural villages. We had been trained for 
agriculture. Today we have 100 acres of land worked by 35 of 
us — 27 men and eight women. For the time being, we have left 
our children in Rishon-le-Zion. Life is still too hard here. After 
a while we shall bring them all to Revivim.” 

We were served lunch in their surprisingly cool communal 
dining hall. The settlers had built it of cement, rectangular in 
shape, with walls one foot thick, and so constructed that the pre- 


vailing winds blew in a huge window at one end and out an 


equally large window at the other. Thanks to this cross-ventila- 
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tion, the draft of air blowing through seemed almost refrigerated. 
We ate amid a flutter of paper napkins which had been placed 
under each plate. 

Hipner explained that the difference in temperature between 
sunlight and shadow in the desert is enormous, and “as you see, 
our walls are thick; they keep the coolness in and the heat out.” 

The food we ate had been coaxed from the desert around us 
by these young men and women. Hipner said, “We have made 
many experiments here. We have drilled for wells. The water is 
good but too saline for drinking purposes. This land needs water, 
and it will bear all crops. It is not sterile land; it is only land that 
has been starved for water. Our Arab Bedouin neighbors at first 
thought us mad. They could not understand why anyone would 
come to the desert and work in the sun as we have done. I think 
they respect us now. We have had no trouble with them. Our 
nurse visits the nearby Arab settlements and they are grateful 
for her work. We buy their eggs and they have given us advice 
on matters in which they have had more experience than we.” 

The girls of the farm, strong, buxom girls in their late teens 
and early twenties, wearing bandanas about their heads and 
some in khaki shorts, were kept busy bringing trays of food and 
keeping our glasses filled with cold orange juice. They laughed 
and chattered among themselves. 

After lunch we examined the reservoir, which was now three- 
fourths full. From where had this water come? The Jews had 
discovered that in the rainy season — April, October and Novem- 
ber — swift, sudden torrential showers fell in the same area time 
after time, creating a series of wadis or gullies. They had paved 
these gullies with cement; and now, when the rains came, in- 
stead of vanishing into the dry earth, they were caught and 
guided down a series of cement sluice-ways into the reservoir, 
which held 50,000 cubic meters. In this manner the settlers of 
Revivim were able to husband the winter's rain for the long dry 
months, giving them sweet water for drinking and irrigation. 

They had also established the beginnings of a fruit-canning 
industry. Since they grew far more fruit than they could eat, they 
canned the surplus and sold it to the cities. 
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As we departed we passed a tent which had been erected near 
the gate. A lone Arab was crouched there, roasting a handful of 
yellow coffee beans. Crouched next to him was a Jewish member 
of the settlement, boiling a small pitcher of water over the same 
coals. The Arab raised his hand to his forehead, his lips, then 
his heart, in the immemorial Moslem greeting, and smiled at me. 
I smiled back. As I walked to my car, one of the girls who had 
helped serve our lunch, joined me. 

“That is our hospitality tent for Bedouins,” she said. “Whenever 
they pass by they know they are welcome to enter, to get out of 
the sun for a little while, and to take some refreshments.” 

Words in Arabic were painted in black across the entrance of 
the tent and she translated them for me: “Welcome, Friend. 
Enter here. What is ours is yours.” 

“This is the only Arab I have seen,” I said. “Surely you have 
more than one visitor a day.” 

The girl kicked her toe in the sand and said nothing for a 
moment. “Sir,” she began, “I will tell you what I know. We saw 
British police early this morning. We were told they warned all 
the Bedouins in this area not to appear at our settlement while 
your Committee is here. Our Arab friends told us the reason 
given by the British was that they feared an incident might take 
place. But we are sure that the British would not like to have 
your Committee see how Arabs and Jews can get along as 
neighbors.” 

Then she added, “Another story has been told to me and I 
will tell it to you. We have been suffering from a drought in this 
part of Palestine for some time. Once each week a government 
agent distributes grain and flour to the Bedouins in the town of 
Asluj, not far from here. This is not the regular day for that 
distribution, but we understand that the British, knowing your 
Committee would visit us, deliberately chose today to hand out 
the supplies so as to make sure that the Bedouins would be in 
Asluj and not here.” 

I thought such a subterfuge was almost too elaborate, yet I 
could understand why she and her colleagues would believe it. 
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My last words to her before I said goodbye were, “What is the 
meaning of “Revivim’? Does it have any significance?” 

“We chose the name ‘Revivim, ” she said, “because it means 
‘dew-drops.’ We live here by the sweat of our brow and by the 
dew that drops from God’s heaven.” 


CHAPTER NINE 


Miracle on the Dunes 


ÍN SHARP CONTRAST to the pioneer outposts of the Negev was 
Tel-Aviv, the metropolis of Palestine. When our long, twenty- 
six-car procession entered this city, we heard a distant thunder. 
It took some moments before we realized this was the cheering 
of huge masses greeting the first United Nations cars. We drove 
through beautiful avenues lined with modern four- and five-story 
apartment houses, built of concrete, painted in the soft, pleasant- 
looking colors: pale yellow, pale green, pale pink. There were 
many balconies and women and girls waved at us from them. 
Crowds, which grew denser as we reached the center of the city, 
filled the sidewalks and they applauded incessantly as we moved 
by. It was an experience for me to see smiling Jewish traffic po- 
licemen wave us on, and Jewish newsboys racing beside our cars 
trying to catch a glimpse of us. The square in front of Tel-Aviv's 
Municipal Building was a solid mass of excited human beings; 
when our automobiles halted, men and women pressed against 
us so heavily it was almost impossible to push open our doors 
and slip out. 

As each of us appeared, the crowd applauded, and we heard 
the words in English, “Hello!” “Good luck!” “Hurrah for the 
United Nations!” Friendly hands were extended toward us and 
those who could not shake our hands contented themselves with 
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touching us, and everywhere were smiles and laughter. Those 
too far away waved their hands and we moved inches at a time 
through a forest of upraised arms. 

About the Municipal Square the balconies were covered with 
gay flowers, and hangings bearing the blue and white Zionist 
colors with the word, “Welcome” in English and Hebrew, met 
our eye everywhere. We saw other banners, crude, hand-drawn, 
hanging grotesquely over telegraph wires. In huge red letters 
they read: “This Is Our Country —Out With the British In- 
vaders!” and “We Want a Free Palestine!” One showed a rough- 
drawn map of Palestine including both sides of the Jordan River; 
upon the map was superimposed a clenched fist brandishing a 
rifle and below, the words, “Only Thus — Freedom or Death!” 
Later I was told that a few minutes before, a number of Irgun 
boys had raced through the streets hurling these banners over 
the wires by means of a rope and weight attached to each. 

Inside the Municipal Building we found Mayor Israel Rokach 
and members of his Council waiting for us. Rokach, a sturdy, 
shirtsleeved figure, who had been Mayor of Tel-Aviv for nearly 
ten years, spoke in English, and briefly reviewed the history 
of this only all-Jewish city in the world. Tel-Aviv, he said, 
proved how industrial activity could create absorptive capacity 
— the capacity to absorb ever increasing numbers of immigrants. 

“Tel-Aviv is wholly the creation of immigration,” Rokach said. 
“We shall never acquiesce in abandoning to their suffering the 
remnants of the death camps of Auschwitz and Bergen-Belsen 
who wish to join us in this great effort of creation which is 
bound to bring salvation and peace to our nation in its chosen 
land.” 

As Rokach spoke, women with bandanas about their heads 
hurried into the chamber bearing large trays of ice-cold lemon- 
ade. It was a stifling hot day and I stole a moment to wander on- 
to a terrace upon which the Mayor's office opened. Standing 
there, I contemplated the enormous mass of humanity filling the 
square and overflowing into the streets that extended, spoke-like, 
from the center, still applauding, still cheering. 

It was then that I first really understood what the coming of 
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our Committee meant to the Jewish people. We held in our 
hands life or death for all those men, women and children who 
were gazing up at us so eagerly, so hopefully. We could give 
them peace and happiness, or we could plunge them into the 
depths of suffering and sorrow. I felt as if we possessed some of 
the attributes of a god and I was suddenly filled with a humbling 
sense of our great responsibility. For me this was not simply a 
task of investigation that the United Nations had entrusted to 
us. It was far more: something, indeed, that should be ap- 
proached with a warm heart, more than that, with the spirit of 
piety. With our words we eleven men were to decide the destinies 
of hundreds of thousands of human beings who were blood and 
flesh, nerves and brains, who, like you and me, worked, struggled, 
and hoped. 


A few moments later, as our Committee reappeared on the 
steps of the City Hall, the huge crowd suddenly broke into the 
Hatikvah. They stood at attention, thousands of men, women 
and children, singing: and we, standing on the steps, removed 
our hats and bared our heads to the sun, listening, each with 
his own thoughts. .. . 


Tel-Aviv is an amazing achievement. It is built on sand claimed 
from the shores of the Yarkon River and from the beach of the 
Mediterranean Sea. Three decades ago what is today the cultural 
and commercial center of Israel, a modern city of 200,000, was 
but a desolate, treeless solitude — a wind-swept desert of shifting 
sand-dunes and wadis. 

The tempo and way of life reminded me constantly of Havana. 
Because of the city’s pleasant, semi-tropical climate, there was 
much out-of-door activity. People were sipping cool drinks in 
sidewalk cafes and reading newspapers, women were knitting 
and crocheting, men were exchanging views on the state of the 
world. The beach was magnificent, lined with gleaming white 
hotels whose verandahs overlook the blue Mediterranean. The 
scene was gay and colorful. I found the people friendly, open- 
handed and optimistic. 
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-One could not help but sense the strong conviction of “be- 
longing,” that existed among them, the sense of being genuinely 
an integral and integrated part of a living, thriving community 
of their own. I imagine that it would take more than a book, let 
alone a chapter, to explain what happens psychologically when 
a Jew, persecuted elsewhere in the world, finds himself a citizen 
of Tel-Aviv, where all are Jewish and Jewishness itself is an 
academic issue. What sense of well-being, of inner security, I 
reflected, must pervade the soul of a boy born in Tel-Aviv who 
has never breathed the subtle poisons of anti-Semitism, social, 
racial or religious, and who grows to maturity among other men 
— no better, no worse — a man among his peers, judged only by 
himself and by his qualities of personal character and personal 
achievement? | 

These were some of the fleeting thoughts passing through my 
mind as we drove from one end of Tel-Aviv to the other, pro- 
foundly impressed by what had been created here. In the Harbor 
area, engineers explained how they were blueprinting the expan- 
sion of Tel-Aviv to make it a great deep-water port (a Jewish 
navy was already in the making), and city planners told us their 
dreams for what they hoped would become one of the model cities 
of the world. It will be a major task demanding a great deal 
of money and human effort, but I have not a shadow of a 
doubt that the citizens of Tel-Aviv are capable of this and 
far more. 

We spent a full and crowded day. We visited the Tel-Aviv 
Museum where a bust of Dr. Chaim Weizmann, now President 
of Israel, done by Jacob Epstein, the controversial sculptor, is an 
outstanding feature, and then we visited a number of modern 
schools. We spent some time in a classroom where children of 
eight and nine were studying English, seated at their little desks 
with their English primers open. 

Professor Fabregat, who is a man constitutionally unable to 
walk by a child without wanting to hug it, surprised one eight- 
year-old girl by slipping into her seat with her. 

“What are you reading?” he asked. 
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The child pointed to the book and, speaking English with a 
delightful accent, said, “It is Rip Van Winkle.” 

“Then let us read it together,” said Fabregat and sitting there 
together with the rest of the class they read the passage aloud, 
Professor Fabregat’s index finger of his right hand carefully 
stopping under each word as he read and his heavy guttural 
voice sounding under the chorus of childish voices. 

Later as we walked through the school he turned to me and 
shook his head. 

“And the Nazis killed children like that!” 

On our way through the city we paused to glance inside the 
new Habimah Theater; we visited chocolate factories, and den- 
ture factories, and the internationally-known precision instrument 
laboratory of Professor Immanuel Goldberg, inventor of the Con- 
tax camera. In this laboratory, we were told, were fashioned 
many of the ingenious devices which helped Great Britain's 
armies in the Middle East withstand the assaults of General 
Erwin Rommel. 

A glimpse of industrial Tel-Aviv, as in a microcosm, was given 
us in the city’s permanent industrial exhibition of Palestinian 
products. Here we found every kind of article that knowledge and 
skill can fashion within the light industries. Indeed, the tech- 
niques and experience of all Europe had been brought here and 
in this melting pot of world Jewry we began to comprehend what 
a tremendous future this city could have. 

Summing up all that we had seen, I reflected that if a Jewish 
State were set up, it would be essentially an industrial state, and 
its effect on this entire part of the world would be most signifi- 
cant. Its impact on the backward economy of the neighboring 
Arab countries would help transform them from semi-feudal, 
semi-colonial nations into modern progressive ones. 

We knew, of course, that whether good or bad, the Arab po- 
litical leaders were against all this; and that if we finally recom- 
mended any form of Jewish independence, which was later ac- 
cepted by the General Assembly, bloodshed might result. 

But this would pass, I felt. It must pass. Within a few years, 
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when peace would be attained, when spirits and passions would 
be calmed, the Arabs would realize what benefits would come to 
them in trading their agricultural products for the industrial prod- 
ucts of the Jews. To create that industry the Jews possessed the 
knowledge, the technique, and the capital. They were blessed 
with a scientific mentality, and I was sure that this people, who 
had given so many great gifts in the arts and sciences leading to 
man’s betterment, would, in the Israel of the future, give still 
greater benefits to humanity. 


I visited Tel-Aviv time and again. I fell in love with the city, 
with its warm sea where bathing is a delight, with its friendly 
and civilized inhabitants. Many of them told me their personal 
stories, stories of murder, of violence, of daring escapes, of 
shameful persecutions. I saw beautiful girls still bearing on their 
arms the infamous numbers with which they were marked in 
the concentration camps. 

I met the lonely remnants of families — five, eight, a dozen 
members — who with tears in their eyes could tell you how they 
saw their fathers, their brothers and sisters, dragged into the 
gas chambers by the merciless Nazis. I became a friend and a 
confidant of some of them. With Dr. Hoo and Dr. Garcia Robles, 
I was invited to many social gatherings where we met healthy 
young men and women who had blossomed into beauty and 
who constitute that magnificent reality which is the youth of 
Israel. 


CHAPTER TEN 


The Sweet Fruits of Kiryat Anavim 


I SOON REALIZED that at the rapid pace with which we were ex- 
ploring Palestine, it would be impossible for us to acquire an 
intimate knowledge of one aspect of the country which I con- 
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sidered tremendously important — the organization and function 
of the collective agricultural settlement and the role this form of 
living and working together played in the sociological structure 
of modern Palestine. Beth Haaravah on the shores of the 
Dead Sea had given me a glimpse of collective life and what 
it could achieve despite hardships, but I wanted to see and 
learn more. 

I decided to take things in hand myself. I asked for the names _ 
of collective farms near Jerusalem and for a detailed description 
of their size, production, and general importance. 

After some study I chose one settlement as typical of the 
medium-sized, well-established hill villages. 

Then, one morning, without informing anyone, I told David, 
my driver: 

“Take me to Kiryat Anavim.” 

It was a half-hour journey. After leaving the main highway, 
we drove through a fairly passable road, crossing under shadowy 
trees — a most gratifying spectacle in Palestine, where woods are 
so.rare — and emerged at the gateway of Kiryat Anavim, which 
in Hebrew I was told means “the hamlet of grapes.” Against the 
nearby gray and stony hills, the woods of Kiryat Anavim pre- 
sented a warming picture. 

My visit was unexpected. The secretary of the village council 
was in Tel-Aviv that day, but one of the farmers became my 
guide. He was a pleasant looking man of about thirty-five, who 
spoke English with a strong German accent; he was a former 
Viennese who had been fortunate enough to escape the Nazis. 

As we began to walk through the settlement, we saw an oldish 
man, with intelligent eyes in a brown, honest face. My guide 
asked him to join us and introduced him as one of Kiryat Anavim’s 
first settlers. He spoke no English, but with David’s help, I was 
able to obtain from him a fairly good picture of the struggles 
and growth of Kiryat Anavim since it was founded twenty-five 
years ago. 

“I call myself Ben Chaim,” my new acquaintance said. David 
explained that the name means “son of life,” and Ben Chaim 
added: 
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“It is not the name with which I was born. I adopted it as a 
symbol when I came to Palestine. That was long ago, in 1920.” 

He had been in the Russian Army. Some of his fellow soldiers 
were Zionists, he said, and they imbued him with their convic- 
tion that the return to Palestine presented the only real hope for 
the Jewish people. After the war he joined a group of 35 men 
and women who set out for Palestine. “Those from Poland had 
passports,” he went on, “but the rest of us could not obtain them. 
We left Odessa secretly and came to Rumania, where nine of us 
without passports — six women and three men, including myself 
— were detained by the police. With the help of our friends who 
were able to proceed on their journey, we finally obtained im- 
migration certificates from Palestine and were allowed to leave 
Rumania. 

“After our arrival here we and other newcomers were leased 
this land to work and settle. We had to live in tents and for many 
miles around you could not see a single tree or even a clump of 
grass.” 

“How did you feel with such a big task before you?” I asked. 

Ben Chaim, walking at my side, smiled. 

“I was happy because I was in Palestine. I don’t think we really 
knew what lay ahead of us. None of us had any agricultural ex- 
perience to speak of, and we had not so much as an idea of what 
to plant in these forbidding hills you see about you.” 

They benefitted from the visit of an agricultural expert of the 
Zionist headquarters in Jerusalem, who came to the settlement, 
studied their problem, and advised them to raise fruit and espe- 
cially grapes. 

“Seeds were imported for us from France and Italy, and in 
1921 we began to experiment with grapes,” he went on. “We 
used fifty-two kinds of seeds — and of them, only four gave satis- 
factory results. Later,” he said proudly, “you will find how good 
our grapes are. And not only our grapes, but our apricots and our 
apples. We grafted imported fruits on native ones, and people 
say that now we produce the best fruit in Palestine.” 

He shook his head reminiscently. “Yes,” he said, “it was a hard 
fight — fifteen years of trial and error. We began to reap good 
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fruit only during the last ten years. Now we are thoroughly self- 
supporting and have paid back all the money lent us by the Zion- 
ist institutions. Here, in our village, we were the first to show 
that the eroded hill lands, which in Biblical days had been pro- 
ductive, could be made productive again.” 

He took me from the terraced hillside to the barns and began 
to tell me about Kiryat Anavim’s second most important branch 
of farming, which supplements their vine and fruit culture. This 
was their impressive dairy. 

“In our early days,” he said, “we bought a few cows from the 
Arabs. We were terribly discouraged when we realized that Pales- 
tinian cows give only 800 litres of milk a year. Cows from Syria 
and Lebanon, we learned, did better than this: so we imported 
them and raised our annual production to 2,500 litres. 

“We still considered this poor, and after several meetings our 
kibbutz council voted to send a committee to Holland to buy 
cattle. We were the first to bring European cattle to Palestine. 
Now our milk output reaches an annual average of 5,000 litres 
per cow. We hope for 8,000. Before the war, we imported cows 
from Holland every five years to renovate our stock. Now we are 
experimenting with Canadian cattle.” 

Marketing, he went on, worked out very satisfactorily. They 
were now able to deliver their product in Jerusalem two hours 
after milking. Originally they had sold the milk themselves but 
today it was marketed through a cooperative distributing agency 
which covered all Palestine. 

We sat down on a rustic bench in the shade of a huge tree. It 
was good to be there in the warm afternoon, far from the city, 
breathing the cool air, and listening to the wind caressing the 
branches of the trees. But after a little while Ben Chaim felt he 
must show me more. 

He took me to the poultry sheds where women in slacks were 
tending thousands of fowl. Ben Chaim explained, “We started 
with native poultry. Later we imported white leghorns, which are 
excellent layers, and sussex, which are splendid roasters and 
fryers. Today we have over 4,000 fowl. Our goal is to produce 
from 250 to 300 eggs a year per hen and we are not far from it.” 
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Currently, he said, one woman tended 500 chickens, but their 
hope was to achieve a ratio of one woman to every 2,000. 

Ben Chaim would have gone on talking and talking and I lis- 
tening and listening, because the kibbutz was his favorite sub- 
ject, and I was extremely interested in its sociological possibilities 
for Guatemala and similar countries. But one of the settlers ap- 
proached us, and murmured a few words in Hebrew. 

Ben Chaim turned to me. 

“Our friend wonders whether you would not like some lunch,” 
he said. “It is late and he thinks you must be starving.” 

I glanced at my watch. It was nearly two o'clock. I am accus- 
tomed to a late lunch, and I was not particularly hungry. But 
Ben Chaim and his fellow workers had undoubtedly been up 
since dawn, and probably had eaten nothing since their early 
breakfast and so I accompanied them to lunch. 

The dining hall, a large wooden structure, was in the center 
of a group of buildings. Inside were many long, wooden tables. 
We sat down at one of these. There was no linen, but the table 
had been scrubbed and polished clean. Because of the late hour, 
we found ourselves the only occupants of the room. A woman 
hurried from the kitchen to serve us plates of meat with potatoes 
and squash, and a thick, hearty vegetable soup. For dessert there 
was a large basket of fruit — grapes, which were as good as 
Mr. Ben Chaim had promised, apples and apricots, all delicious, 
and the apricots particularly among the best I have ever tasted. 

Well satisfied, we began our tour of the buildings. The settle- 
ment offices were modest — two small rooms with a telephone, a 
calendar in Hebrew on the wall, and several filing cabinets. Two 
members of the kibbutz council in their shirtsleeves were work- 
ing industriously over papers. 

Then we entered a large, neat, white stone building — one of 
the schools — and climbed a flight of stairs. We came to a class- 
room. The teacher, a slender bespectacled man, and the children 
seated at their desks welcomed us with “Shalom, shalom” 
(“Peace, peace”). Unfortunately, that was the only Hebrew word 
I could understand. I would have enjoyed being able to speak 
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and sure of themselves. But I noticed in some of them that sad, 
faraway look that makes so pathetic the face of Hebrew children 
who know what genuine suffering means. They stare at you with 
their grave eyes and you feel that those children possess all the 
knowledge of the world, acquired not from teachers or from 
books, but from the bitter brutality of life. 

As they knew no English then, their teacher was able to speak 
freely to me of their experiences, and I looked the more intently 
at them when he told me they were survivors of the concentra- 
tion camps. . 

“Look at that child in front of us,” he said. He indicated 
small, thin, dark, little girl. “Look at her arm. Her concentration 
camp number is tattooed just above the wrist. Most of these chil- 
dren lost fathers and mothers and all their families. Few have 
relatives in the Displaced Persons camps. We have 19 girls and 17 
boys here, 16 and 17 years old. It is our task to rehabilitate them 
and train them to be useful members of society.” 

I wanted to talk with one of these children, to learn the atti- 
tude toward life of one of these poor souls who came so near to 
being lost. But I dared not ask any questions lest I hurt them or 
touch newly healed wounds. 

I contented myself with asking the nearest girl through David: 

“What is your name?” 

“Sarah Ferenz.” 

She was seventeen, small for her age, and you saw in her still 
undeveloped body the result of years of malnutrition. 

“Where do you come from?” 

“I was born in Poland,” she said, “and I come from Bergen- 
Belsen.” 

That told everything. I asked no more questions. That would 
have resurrected sins of hell in the mind of that child. I knew 
her story. I knew the story of those children. Of hundreds of 
thousands of other children. I knew the story of the gas chambers, 
of the crematoria, of the parents, of the brothers and sisters of 
those children. 
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Before leaving, I turned to David. 

“Tell them,” I said, “that I am a member of the United Nations 
Committee. Ask them whether they know who we are.” 

“Yes,” they replied in chorus. 

“Ask them what I can do for them.” 

And from their lips came the same phrase, filling the room with 
their young voices. 

“Give us a Jewish State,” interpreted David, and the teacher, 
standing nearby, smiled proudly. 

As we left, Ben Chaim told me that his settlement, like many 
others in the country, has two types of schools: regular classes for 
the kibbutz children, and special classes for European refugee 
youth. 

During the afternoon I recognized two of the refugee girls 
who had donned bathing suits and were chatting gaily on their 
way to the swimming pool. I thought, happiness still exists for 
them in this world. 

I visited other spacious well-kept schoolrooms; I heard the 
views on child psychology and education of several of the teach- 
ers. Some came from outside the colony, on a salary, but I was 
told that young settlers are being trained and that soon Kiryat 
Anavim will have a body of teachers of its own. 

What I found to be one of the most interesting features of the 
colony was its nursery. This was housed in its own building, and 
had a large veranda where the infants slept and played in the 
sun most of the day. Their cradles resembled large rectangular 
boxes, screened on top and sides. Never before had I seen such a 
group of healthy-looking children. They were patient and well 
trained and remained for hours in their cradles without crying. 
For a long time I stood there watching them, contented and at 
peace to be with them. I remember one big, blue-eyed boy, per- 
haps a year old, with a face like a cherub. He was sitting up, a 
most serious young man, holding a doll in his hands. His im- 
mediate neighbor was an energetic youngster who pounded 
happily with his little hands on the screen, trying to call our at- 
tention to him. 

Before I left, I was invited to return the following afternoon, 
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which was a Friday. Every Friday, I was told, the colonists had 
a party —a “rest party” to make up for the labors of the week. 
Tomorrow would be a special day for they were to celebrate the 
release of a young settler who had passed a few months in cap- 
tivity in Latrun. The invitation was extended to those of my col- 
leagues I wished to bring with me and thus, the next evening, ac- 
companied by Fabregat, his secretary Edmundo Sisto, Léon 
Mayrand, the Canadian alternate, and Zea-Gonzalez, I returned. 

After dinner, one of the old settlers made a moving speech. 
It was followed by others equally moving. Then there were 
songs, with a beating of hands and a swelling chorus; and the 
celebration finished with the Hora, danced first by a few of the 
young people, then by more and more until even elderly grand- 
parents pushed aside their chairs, took their place in the whirling 
circles and danced vigorously until exhausted. We ourselves 
could not withstand the gaiety, the spirit, the sparkle of that 
dance, danced by these simple and wholesome people, and so 
we, too, found ourselves in the circle, arms linked with arms, 
yielding ourselves to the exultant joy of that communal moment. 
That was my first Hora, but not my last. I was to take part in 
many another in Palestine. 

It was Fabregat who said, as we were driving back to town 
that night, “What a decent and straightforward life those people 
live! Who could doubt their honesty, their sincerity, their hu- 
manity!” 

And I think the thought came to all of us in the same moment: 
the proof of this was their happiness. 


To my wife I wrote that night before I fell asleep: 

“This is really a fascinating country, a melting pot for the Jews 
of the whole world. The curious thing is that although they bring 
with them widely different customs, they become assimilated in 
no time. It is a process not of generations, but of years and even 
months. In the briefest time blonds of the north become indistin- 
guishable from the Spanish-speaking Sephardim (Greeks, Bul- 
garians, Turks, Moroccans). Trying to analyze what it is they ex- 
press, what it is that steels them to meet the future, I think it is 
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this: a single-minded determination and singleness of purpose; a 
patriotic group-fervor, which makes them almost super-men in 
their capacity to work and endure hardship; an energy so tremen- 
dous that they have been able, for example, to revive Hebrew, a 
dead tongue, and make it a national language spoken perfectly 
by children and old men, although the older people speak it with 
different accents according to their place of origin. All I can say 
is that thanks to their will, their determination, their virtual dedi- 
cation to the job before them, they are converting Palestine into 
one of the most progressive countries in the world. But, the po- 
litical situation . . . |” 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Blueprint for Many Lands 


Kmyat ANAvIM opened new vistas of understanding for me so 
far as the collective settlements were concerned. I studied the 
matter further, and became convinced that the kibbutz — that is, 
a permanently settled communal group which pools its earnings, ` 
maintains a common household and is primarily engaged in agri- 
culture — is the best sociological instrument with which to de- 
velop the agriculture of backward countries. If the Latin Ameri- 
can republics adopted it, I felt that they would find it placing 
them on the road to rapid economic progress. 

The population of each kibbutz consists of its working mem- 
bers; their children; such elderly parents as may live there; and 
such temporary residents as probationers, trainees and visitors. 
The kibbutz is dedicated to the principle of self labor; no out- 
side labor, either Jewish or Arab, can be hired, lest an employer- 
employee class, one man exploiting another’s labor, be developed. 
The settlement works no more land than it can manage by the 
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labor of its own members. About half the membership is made 
up of married couples. The remainder are unmarried men and 
women, with men predominating. All able-bodied members of 
working age contribute their labor to the kibbutz. They ficeive 
no wages; they own no private property; the kibbutz provides all 
necessary services. They live in houses built, owned, and main- 
tained by the collectivity. These houses are of different kinds, 
according to the economic possibilities and may even be tents 
when the settlement is in its early stage. : 

The colonists eat in a common dining room. There is no social 
hierarchy: all sit at the same tables with no special seating ar- 
rangement so that each person seats himself casually in the 
nearest vacant place. Thus everyone gets to know everyone else 
intimately. 

The principal meal of the day is at noon and is announced by 
a dinner bell. In the kitchen, which adjoins the dining room, at- 
tendants work either by the week or the month. One perma- 
nent worker in the kitchen and dining room is required for each 
twelve to fifteen members. In addition to the permanent workers, 
some members volunteer for service in the dining room during 
meals. 

The dining hall becomes the social hall in the evening. Here 
the members meet for lectures, orchestra concerts, dramatic per- 
formances and other entertainment. Sometimes this is presented 
by the settlers themselves; at other times, professional entertain- 

ment is given by dramatic or dance troupes and orchestras on 
- tour from the cities. 

Clothes are provided by the settlement, and the men dress 
much alike, wearing shorts or slacks with open shirts, or, on oc- 
casion, a neat business suit, while the women have a variety of 
dresses. 

“Suppose,” I asked, “that a careless person wears out shoes or 
clothes faster than the rest?” 

“We provide him with whatever he needs. If he is obviously 
careless, our clothing committee asks him to be more careful. 
His responsibility to the community is stressed, but he receives 
whatever he needs. There is no rigid rule that each member 
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must receive so much and no more. We allow the collective com- 
mon sense of the committee in charge to settle such matters.” 

“What about smoking, sweets and soft drinks? Probably some 
never touch them and others want them badly.” 

“They get whatever they need. We give to each according to 
his needs. And this is the principle practiced in all phases of our 
communal life. Since there are no salaries, the highest official of 
the secretariat lives exactly like the humblest worker.” 

Money, I learned, has virtually been outlawed. No one has 
money for no one needs it. 

Colonists often visit other kibbutzim where they stay as guests. 
When a member must go to the city on private business, he ex- 
plains his need to the treasurer and receives an allowance from 
a special budget. The genuine brotherhood of the kibbutz makes 
it unlikely that any member would demand more than what he 
absolutely needs for travel expenses. When times are hard he will 
not apply at all for the privilege. 

Brushes, toothbrushes, razor blades, hand mirrors, pencils, 
writing paper, and all personal objects are liberally provided by 
the community, as are toys, textbooks for children, and even mu- 
sical instruments. In addition, each member is given a small 
yearly sum for emergency use. 

After several years, I was told most of the kibbutzim return 
a profit when they have begun amortizing the loan given them 
by Jewish national funds to buy tools, livestock and equipment. 
Part of the profit is used to provide monetary help for parents 
and near relatives of members who are still trapped in Europe. 
The remainder goes into a development fund set aside to finance 
the reception of new members. The expenses of operating a kib- 
butz also include the construction of buildings, renewal of ma- 
chinery, and health services. An annual contribution is also made 
to the Jewish Workers’ Sick Fund, which maintains an excellent 
system of dispensaries, central hospitals and sanitaria throughout 
Palestine. Each séttlement, or among the smaller, each group of 
settlements, has a doctor. Each week members are assigned to 
supervise the sanitation of lavatories, kitchen, communal bath- 
room, and communal laundry. 
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Each kibbutz is governed by a general assembly of its mem- 
bers. This body meets regularly, usually monthly, but no less 
than annually or whenever one-half of the members ask for a 
general meeting. It decides on important issues and elects, for a 
one year period, the various administrative committees which 
operate the settlement. The day by day operation of the settle- 
ment as a whole is in the hands of a Management Committee, 
usually composed of four members, one of whom serves as secre- 
tary. There is no hierarchy of rank and any member, be he a 
laborer in the orchard or a mechanic in the repair shop, may be 
elected Secretary. There are committees on finance, household 
management, allocation of duties, housing, health, education and 
culture. A settler may be a member of several committees simul- 
taneously, and although elected yearly, may be re-elected. Coun- 
cil members, other than those engaged on full-time administra- 
tive work, have no special privileges. They assume a full share 
of work in the fields, in the shops, in the kitchen. 

The village day begins at dawn, and for most members, is 
ushered in with the sound of the breakfast bell. For others, who 
may be working in far-off fields, the day begins before sunrise 
for they are off on their horses, their breakfast packed for them, 
when it is still dark. 

Married couples have a room of their own or, in the larger 
kibbutzim, may live in small cottages grouped together in units 
of half a dozen. Unmarried members live in large quarters, 
or may share rooms in twos and threes. Near the living quar- 
ters are the showers — one large building for men, another for 
women. 

Lunch is taken again in the large communal dining hall. After 
lunch, there is a short recess which can be used as one wishes. At 
two o'clock work is renewed with a break of fifteen minutes for 
tea at four o'clock. 

At five o'clock work ends. There are afternoon showers, and 
children wait for their parents at the entrance of the bath houses. 
Before and after dinner the colonists devote themselves to their 
own affairs, reading in the library, listening to the radio, playing 
with their children, engaging in discussions of internal or world 
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political problems — until bed time, which is usually around 
eleven o'clock. 


And so they live simply, usefully and happily. 


Theoretically anyone may join a kibbutz. But since this way of 
living together depends greatly upon the human equation, ap- 
plicants are carefully screened. Before being admitted to full 
membership they are probationers for a year’s time, during which 
they must prove their adaptability. This is a wise provision, for 
not everyone finds kibbutz life suitable. Some probationers leave 
before the year is up because of illness, or to join parents who 
have arrived in Palestine, or to work in the cities because they 
need money to support parents and relatives still abroad. Few 
members drop out. I was told the figures range from 12.6 per 
thousand in the old colonies to 24.3 per thousand in the newer 
ones. The kibbutzim may expel members but rarely do so be- 
cause an unsatisfactory and unsatisfied settler usually withdraws 
of his own accord long before the issue is officially raised. 

As time goes on, a greater and greater proportion of the mem- 
bers are born in the settlement and since there is then no adjust- 
ment involved, they prove happy and productive settlers. Mean- 
while, parents of children born in a kibbutz, knowing their 
children will be fully provided for from birth, are free from the 
usual anxieties of parents as to their children’s future. 

Infants are reared in nurseries where they are attended by 
women members specially trained as social workers or teachers. 
Mothers come to suckle their babies during the first two months 
after birth. At the age of three, the children move to a pre- 
' kindergarten nursery which becomes their home until they com- 
plete kindergarten at the age of six. From six to sixteen they 
receive their elementary and high school education. In some vil- 
lages they continue to live in separate children’s houses till they 
complete their schooling; in others, they move into their parents’ 
homes upon completion of kindergarten. After high school, they 
study for a year in one of the central agricultural schools, but 
those who possess special aptitudes or talents and wish to go on 
to the university are financed by a community fund. Thus a child 
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born in an agricultural settlement need not be a farmer, but may 
study for any of the sciences, arts or professions. When he has 
completed his education, he finds his place in the settlement or, 
if he wishes, in the cities. 

There has long been a debate between progressive educators 
who strongly champion communal rearing of children under 
trained personnel, and those who hold the traditional view that 
children should be reared in the family group. The former con- 
tend that through collective living, children in their important 
formative years acquire a sense of group solidarity which is bet- 
ter preparation for good citizenship than is the exposure to the 
tensions of constant parental supervision. They assert in addition 
that the relationship between child and parent is healthier be- 
cause they see each other in relaxed periods of the day. 

Those opposing this theory maintain that the child needs the 
warmth of family life and warn that an upbringing apart from © 
mother and father may lead to psychological maladjustments 
Jater. 

I found this debate between philosopher and pedagogue clearly 
reflected in the settlements. Since each settlement is self-govern- 
ing, the method of pedagogy followed is that determined by the 
members, and is in keeping with the philosophical approach to 
life underlying that settlement. In Palestine I found both tradi- 
tional and progressive forms of education. 

The last word remains to be said in this debate, so significant 
for the future of mankind. We may find the answer in the future 
generations of Israel. 


I am convinced that the kibbutzim have passed the stage of 
experimentation. They are here to stay. I see them called upon 
to become an example for all the world, showing how it is possi- 
ble speedily and fully to develop the resources of a country. 
They seem to me to fulfill the long-sought ideal of a just and 
basically happy social organization. 

The kibbutz, I think, represents the most successful achieve- 
ment in socialism today. It is a testament to what free men can 
achieve by their own free will. Since the system is voluntary, 
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membership is not compulsory, and the fact that the State-has no 
control is the great distinguishing mark of differentiation be- 
tween the kibbutz of Palestine and the kolkhoz of the Soviet 
Union. 

The kibbutz seems to me of such transcendent universal im- 
portance because I believe that the tragic dilemma of our time 
can be expressed in three words: security versus liberty. 

That is to say: 

How can the people be assured of a better standard of living, a 
more equitable share of the world’s wealth, and not simultane- 
ously surrender freedom of opinion? 

How can we guarantee that without State pressures the means 
of production will remain in the control of the people and will 
not fall into the hands of monopolistic, capitalistic enterprise? 

How can we prevent the means of communication from ex- 
ploitation by unbridled capitalism, and yet preserve freedom of 
speech, of press, of radio? 

How can we assure a minimum of social discipline — knowing 
that man is by nature undisciplined? How can we promote so- 
cial progress and economic well-being without offering dazzling 
profit incentives to individual initiative? How can we be sure 
that public officials will be honest, industrious and efficient, with- 
out threatening severe penalties for lapses from duty? 

In a word, how can we assure human equality without destroy- 
ing liberty? 

The world today is divided on the basis of economic interests 
into two great opposing schools. Men of good will are perplexed 
and caught on the horns of a classic dilemma, which arises from 
the fact that mankind cannot remain static. There is no eternal 
state, or social system or social doctrine. What was revolution 
yesterday is today accepted as right, legal and proper: and the 
socialism which conservatives dread so much today will probably 
be considered conservatism tomorrow, while the day after to- 
morrow we shall find still newer social forms. 

Political systems until now have been changed by violence and 
revolution. Revolutionists, to be successful, work under the 
sheltering wing of liberty. But when a new order is established, 
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the interests it seeks to destroy naturally conspire against it with 
the result that the State and the men who serve the State must 
defend the new social order, or perish. If they defend it and per- 
secute its enemies, then it becomes itself an oppressor. As a con- 
sequence, many men of good will who would willingly accept 
social reforms must at this point — in their need to hold fast to 
freedom — appear to reject them. 

I believe there is a force deeply rooted in the subconscious. 
One must describe it as the affirmation of the ego, the impulse 
that exists in all of us to express ourselves, and which we can 
fulfill completely only when we are free men. To satisfy this im- 
pulse men will challenge hunger, cold and death. Many of the 
greatest social transformations in history were achieved by men 
who, for the sake of this self-affirmation, sacrificed everything 
else. 

We have long sought the answer to the question, what is the 
best path to social development: revolution or evolution. Ponder- 
ing this, I have wondered if it could not be possible to choose a 
country with a primitive agriculture and a fairly undeveloped 
capitalistic system, and there rear a socialist system side by side 
with the capitalist structure, without destroying the latter and 
using the socialist structure as a means of quickly developing a 
sound and strong national economy. 

This was a hope I had for Guatemala, and I had long sought 
some formula which might make this possible. Guatemala has 
only a few, small-scale industries; its agriculture is backward; its 
Indian majority illiterate and socially unaware. 

My generation had been taught that our Indians, who follow a 
primitive 16th-century way of life, were our national impedi- 
ment, that our political misfortunes grew out of their shiftless- 
ness. We were taught to consider the Indian as little more than 
a beast, to be used in any way necessary. But some of us soon 
realized that he was a shamefully exploited human being, and 
that his miserable condition was due not to his innate character- 
istics, but to the hostile, oppressive environment in which he 
lived. | 

I had pondered this during my exile and hoped that some day 
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I would be instrumental in establishing a regime of greater jus- 
tice in Guatemala, and one that would bring prosperity to the 
country. It was obvious that the Indians were not productive be- 
cause anyone who received a salary of five cents a day felt ex- 
ploited and had no incentive to put forth effort. If our govern- 
ment, instead of protecting only the interests of the feudal lords, 
had protected Indian interests as well — placed land, capital, ma- 
chinery and technical direction at their disposal so they could 
collectively develop those lands — the Indians would certainly 
have awakened. After a few generations we would see a new, 
vigorous people and a transformation of the entire economy of 
Guatemala. | 

This is not a visionary program. Before the Spanish conquest 
the Indians had worked communally, and even today some of 
Guatemala’s large rural centers are free lands which have not 
been reduced to individual property. If one were to take these 
communal lands, together with the vast uncultivated tracts 
owned by the state, it would be possible to carry out a well- 
planned collective agricultural enterprise. This would be per- 
fectly voluntary for the farmers, with the state-encouraged farms 
complementing private-owned ones. As I saw it, there was no 
other way for an undeveloped country lacking capital to pro- 
gress, since division of land into small plots leads to a relatively 
rudimentary economy which can produce only the bare neces- 
sities of life. Countries like ours which have no native capital, 
and in which private initiative is greatly limited, look to the state 
to lead the way in economic development. It must scientifically 
direct and assist the farmers to reach large-scale production 
which can compete in the world’s markets. | 

In Guatemala it would mean a tremendous effort by officials 
who understand the need for such reform, and it would neces- 
sitate a parallel, wide-ranging educational program. In this di- 
rection and in this only, I was convinced, lay the road to the fu- 
ture for us. 

When I was elected a member of the Guatemalan Constituent 
Assembly in 1945, and later became President of the Assembly 
and Chairman of the Commission named to draft a new consti- 
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tution, I was able to incorporate into the constitution my ideas 
dealing with the development of rural areas. Since then my gov- 
ernment has been experimenting with techniques looking for- 
ward toward such large-scale agricultural projects. It is an am- 
bitious program which we hope will lead to the economic and 
social transformation of my country. 

In view of all this, is it not possible to imagine the elation, the 
sense of delighted discovery that possessed me, when I discov- 
ered that here, in Palestine, all I had dreamed for the small state 
was being done —and being done efficiently by patient, hard- 
working self-sacrificing men and women who had the additional 
advantage of technical advice and cultural background? 

It was my sense of the tremendous importance of this kibbutz 
experiment that was later to strengthen my determination to de- 
fend with all my vigor the right of the Jews to a state. I am sure 
that this argument would have had little effect upon many of my 
legal-minded colleagues on UNSCOP. It is not a juridical argu- 
ment, nor even a political one. Statesmen, as a rule, must act 
along practical lines on problems such as Palestine. They cannot 
always concern themselves with sociological experiments. For 
this reason in our Committee discussions and at Lake Success I 
never disclosed this conviction of mine, but it played a decisive 
part in my thinking. Even if the Jewish legal case had not been} 
as clear as it was, or their moral case not as strong as it was, for 
me this sociological reason, which deals with the future of all 
mankind, would have been paramount. 

In this century alone, millions of men have died defending 
political principles, fighting in wars launched by fanatics who 
sought to impose a backward, slavish social organization upon 
the world. Many more, in the hope of achieving a better way of 
life for future generations, have lost their lives, or suffered or are 
still suffering innumerable penalties. 

Why, then, should I halt before Arab CN that a Jewish 
State would penalize the Arabs? If one considers the truth, is it 
not apparent that the hardship to the Arabs would be more senti- 
mental than material, a blow only to their pride and their na- 
tionalistic feelings? 
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I was, of course, sensible of those feelings. But if men have 
been sacrificed by the million in the hope of a better tomorrow, 
then a piece of land weighs as nothing in the scales when placed 
against the vital importance of a great social movement. If it is 
successful, all the backward nations — more than one-half of the 
entire world, and among them the Arab peoples themselves — 
will benefit immeasurably. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


The Underground 


ONE MORNING when our cars, bound for a day in Tel-Aviv, lined 
up for our departure from Kadimah House, I observed that car 
No. 1 — that of Sandstrom — was empty except for the driver. I 
inquired whether our Chairman was ill. No, I was told, he had 
left our party yesterday in Jaffa and instead of returning with us 
to Jerusalem, had spent the night in Tel-Aviv. 

I wondered idly what private matter would have taken this re- 
served and self-contained man to Tel-Aviv, and thought no more 
of it. We drove swiftly toward Tel-Aviv, and on its outskirts our 
procession slowed to a halt. An automobile — not a UN car — was 
waiting at the side of the road. Its door opened and out stepped 
Justice Sandstrom, Dr. Hoo and Dr. Bunche. They waved at us 
pleasantly and without a word entered their cars and we con- 
tinued into the city. 

That night the mystery deepened. A Hebrew newspaper ap- 
peared on the streets with an extra edition whose startling head- 
line newsboys were shouting in Hebrew at the top of their voices. 
Sandstrom, Dr. Hoo and Dr. Bunche, according to the news, had 
gone the night before to a secret rendezvous where they met 
Menahem Beigin, the leader of the terrorist Irgun Zvai Leumi. 
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Our relationship with the Jewish extremist groups was a 
troublesome problem. In New York we had discussed the pos- 
sibility that their spokesmen for these dissident groups should b 
permitted to appear before us, and that we would make arrange- 
ments here on the scene for their safe conduct. But for some 


reason, partly belief that an international committee should not | 


be involved with underground organizations, the subject of hear- 
ing them had become taboo. None of us had proposed that they 
should appear before us. I think most of our colleagues would 
have been shocked at the idea. 

Therefore, this news that the Chairman had met secretly with 
the Irgun leader himself, the man denounced as a murderous 
desperado, a fanatic responsible for the death of scores of British 
soldiers and the destruction of millions of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty, was of sensational nature. The newspaper account added 
certain melodramatic details. Sandstrom and his party, it said, 
had vanished from their hotel in Tel-Aviv; they had remained 
away three hours; and every attempt to discover their where- 
abouts had failed. Nonetheless, the newspaper had good reason 
to believe that the Chairman of UNSCOP, and his aides, had 
spent that time with Menahem Beigin, discussing the demands 
of the Irgun and its solution for the Palestine problem. 

George Symonides, our press officer, flatly denied the story the 
following morning. 

Whatever the case, there was no doubt that the underground 
was everywhere and always subtly present. Scarcely a day passed 
without our receiving from one to a dozen communications 
signed either by the Irgun, or by the smaller extremist group, 
the Fighters for the Freedom of Israel, also known as the Stern 
Group; bitter accusations against the British, demands made of 
the United Nations, reports of alleged police mistreatment of 
Jews which had been censored out of the press. 

We had been given some idea of the activities of these groups. 
Both Irgun and Stern were semi-military in nature. Both refused 
to accept the authority of the Jewish Agency for Palestine. Both 
charged that the British Government was engaged in a life-and- 
death battle with the Jews of Palestine, and that they, as Jewish 
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soldiers fighting on the soil of Eretz Yisrael (the Land of Israel) 
were fighting for freedom against a foreign enemy, who was oc- 
cupying Palestine by force of arms against the will of the people. 
The Irgun was said to have about 4,000 adherents and the Stern 
Group less than 500. 

Their literature appeared mysteriously under our doorways in 
whatever hotel we might be or was brought to the offices of the 
UNSCOP’s Secretariat by unknown messengers — usually young 
boys or girls in their teens. They were engaged in a dangerous 
and audacious task. Anyone found in possession of these printed 
and mimeographed pamphlets could be thrown into jail for 
years. Members of the Stern Group asserted that the British 
Army had been ordered to shoot to kill any recognized Sternist 
on sight. 

Since any Jew could be suspect, a nerve-wracking tension ex- 
isted. The mortal fear under which most of the Jews lived was 
vividly brought home to me one evening. 

A Jewish family in Jerusalem that had formerly lived in Gua- 
temala gave a cocktail party in my honor. Many prominent per- | 
sons were invited. Accompanied by Fabregat and Zea-Gonzalez, 
we drove there in the late afternoon. We were about to turn 
into the street when our car was stopped by a platoon of British 
soldiers. As they were examining our credentials I looked down 
the street. It was in a busy section of residential Jerusalem, yet 
at this moment it was absolutely devoid of traffic. Neither auto- 
mobiles nor pedestrians were to be seen. David spoke briefly 
with a policeman and reported to me: 

“They are searching everyone and everything on this street. It 
is a forbidden zone.” 

My host lived in a second-floor apartment in what I had come 
to know as a typical Jerusalem apartment house —a three-story 
building constructed of large blocks of stone quarried from the 
nearby hills. Once inside, we spent a pleasant hour. 

After the party, as we were descending the stairs, Zea-Gonzalez 
asked me in a low voice: 

“What do you make of that?” 

“Make of what?” I said. 
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Zea-Gonzalez looked at me. “Didn't you see that veiled girl 
come in?” 

“Veiled girl?” I said. I shook my head. I had spent most of the 
time in the crowded dining room standing in one corner greeting 
persons being introduced to me. 

“It happened only about ten minutes ago,” Zea-Gonzalez ex- 
plained. “The door opened and there was a young girl, her face 
covered from forehead to chin with a black veil, and a boy in a 
khaki shirt and shorts, both carrying armfuls of pamphlets. The 
boy wore no mask, and he could be no more than sixteen years 
old. Without a word of explanation, they came in, and went 
about the room distributing these pamphlets to everyone. Most 
of us mechanically accepted them. I was about to take one from 
the boy when a man standing nearby knocked it out of the boy’s 
hand. 

“At this they both threw their pamphlets into the air and still 
not saying a word ran out of the door and were gone. Everyone 
began to gather up the pamphlets from the floor and furniture, 
and quietly stuffed them into a wastebasket.” 

My alternate added that no one referred to the incident, then 
or later, and since he felt that it was not his duty to bring up the 
matter, he too pretended that nothing had happened. 

I was curious to read this illegal literature. Zea-Gonzalez had 
been telling me this bizarre story as we stood in the lobby of 
the apartment house; I turned around and mounted the stairs 
back to the apartment. A number of guests still remained. I asked 
one if he would give me a pamphlet. He looked acutely em- 
barrassed. 

“I am so sorry,” he said, “but they have all been burned.” 

“Oh, I doubt that,” I said. “I don't think they could have 
burned them so quickly while the party was still going on.” 

He looked more embarrassed than before. 

“Mr. Ambassador,” he began haltingly. “You don’t know what 
this means. It is absolutely forbidden —” 

“My dear fellow,” I said, “I don’t care at all about what is 
forbidden or not forbidden by the government of Palestine. I am 
here for an investigation and I feel it my duty to find out what 
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has any bearing on our problem.” 

My friend now was pale and visibly shaken. 

“Yes,” he said hurriedly, “the government can’t do anything 
to you. You are safe, but if it is known that I gave you one of 
these pamphlets or that they were found in this house, any of 
the members of the family here or all of them and myself as a 
guest in this house could be sent to prison in Latrun. The simple 
possession of one of these documents would mean ruin for all of 
us. Men and women and even young boys and girls are sent to 
prison every day charged with having or circulating this illegal 
literature, and most of them are kept in jail for weeks and even 
for months without a trial.” And he concluded pleadingly, “T 
have a wife and children. I don’t want to disappear tonight from 
my home.” 

His agitation was so real that I told him at once that no one 
would ever know that he had given me a pamphlet. Finally, after 
he had made me promise that I would burn it immediately 
after reading it, he asked me to return to my car and wait 
for him. 

A moment later he came downstairs, entered the back of the 
car, and in the darkness gave me one of the folded pamphlets, 
again pleading that I use the greatest discretion. In the privacy 
of my apartment that night I read it and found it the usual Irgun 
publication carrying bitter charges against the British. By this 
time I had a large collection of underground writings, sufficient, 
I am sure, had I been a Palestinian Jew, to place me behind bars 
for half a dozen lifetimes. Nonetheless, according to my promise, 
I gave the document to the flames of a little oil stove each of us 
had in our bathrooms. 

This incident was not an isolated one. A few evenings later I 
was delivering a lecture on Latin-American history in the Tel- 
Aviv Museum. Mayor Rokach presided. I was in the middle of 
my speech when a slight disturbance took place in the rear of 
the hall. The door had opened and a veiled girl and a young man 
entered, carrying large stacks of handbills which they began 
quietly to distribute to the audience. I ignored the interruption 
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came down the center aisle to the platform, mounted the steps 
to the rostrum where I was standing, and presented a handbill 
to me. There was nothing to do but take it. Then he turned his 
back to me and calmly began distributing them to the guests of 
honor seated on the dais behind me. 

It was an awkward moment. I stopped speaking for a few sec- 
onds. Not a sound came from the audience. I picked up my 
speech where I had left off and continued my address while the 
two unexpected visitors distributed all their leaflets and quietly 
left the hall. 

I stuffed the handbill in my pocket. After the meeting, with 
other guests, I was driven to a reception in a downtown hotel. 
Although all of us had received a pamphlet, by the time we 
arrived at the reception a few minutes later, none besides myself 
had one on his person. Everyone else had gotten rid of his im- 
mediately. When I was alone in my room later I read the leaflet. 
The one distributed at the cocktail party had been signed by the 
Irgun; this was published by the Stern Group. It was an impas- 
sioned diatribe against Great Britain, documented with dates, 
names and details of Jewish arrests, imprisonment and torture. 
Both the Irgun and the Stern in addition to their various terror- 
ist activities, I knew, carried on vigorous propaganda. 

This semi-public underground activity led many to doubt 
whether the Palestine Government sincerely wished to crush 
these two dissident organizations. A friend told me that Great 
Britain deliberately allowed them to function so as to profit 
from the unrest in the country. 

“How is it possible that 100,000 soldiers in small Palestine 
can’t stop two small groups of extremists?” they would ask. 
' “Surely they must know who the leaders are. Yet apparently 
they don’t wish to arrest them.” 

I doubt if matters were that simple. All underground move- 
ments must be extremely fluid, extremely secretive, their mem- 
bership divided into small cells. The appearance of their leaders 
and their whereabouts can be known only to a small number, 
who in turn deal with another small group, and this with a 
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third, and so on. In Palestine, one had to remember, the entire 
Jewish population engaged in passive resistance. The majority 
disapproved of terrorism, but Jews would have considered it 
an indignity to help in the arrest and possibly the execution of 
other Jews. They may have agreed that violence against the 
British administration was wrong — that such tactics were mis- 
taken — but the terrorists were, after all, defending the common 
cause. Consequently the Jewish community found it difficult to 
collaborate with the British authorities in denouncing members 
of the dissident underground, even if they knew them. No man 
wishes to be a traitor or a quisling. 

This attitude — the refusal to play Judas — did not deter the 
Haganah, the recognized defense militia of Palestine Jewry, 
from acting time and again to prevent terrorist coups. One of the 
most spectacular of such acts occurred when it discovered an 
Irgun plot to blow up Citrus House, Great Britain’s civil and 
military headquarters in Tel-Aviv. Haganah scouts came upon a 
45-foot tunnel that Irgun had dug under the streets to the build- 
ing; fourteen Haganah men were immediately assigned to ce- 
ment up the entrance, and as they were working, a booby-trap 
exploded and killed one of them, a boy of twenty. 

The death of this Jewish youth was a sacrifice which saved 
many British lives. Haganah later issued a statement reading: 

“Haganah learned that dissidents were plotting a lunatic crim- 
inal explosion of Citrus House in the heart of the city’s impor- 
tant traffic area, a densely populated section. This crime would 
have caused shedding of innocent blood and mass slaughter. 
We took steps to prevent it.” 

Many such plots were foiled by the Haganah, I was told, but 
the British learned about them only after the dissidents escaped. 
Therefore no Jew was ever seized by the British because of a 
Jewish denunciation. Naturally, the fact that the people took 
preventive measures in their own hands, instead of notifying the 
British beforehand, angered the Administration. It maintained 
that law and order must be kept by British police. It insisted 
that there could not be two constabularies — one public and one 
private — and therefore enacted the strictest regulations imposing 
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harsh punishment on those who refused to collaborate in help- 
ing arrest terrorists. 

All this, of course, was of no use. Time and again I saw state- 
ments by high Government officials denouncing Jewish non-co- 
operation in British drives to seize terrorists. I think this was a 
naive attitude on the part of the Administration. Person who col- 
laborate in the arrest of political prisoners are not highly es- 
teemed anywhere. In Palestine, where both informer and in- 
formed upon belong to the same people, the informer would 
justly have been despised as a traitor. 

And behind the intense resentment of the people lay —as I 
was to discover — the fact that Palestine was a Police State in 
the most tragic sense of the word. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


I Learn Palestine’s Emergency Regulations 


Ir WAS A BEAUTIFUL DAY in Jerusalem, such a day as Jerusalem 
is noted for, when the air is clear and pure and one draws a sense 
of exhilaration with every breath. Men and women were going 
about their business on Ben Yehuda Street, which cuts like a 
dagger through the heart of the city from Princess Mary Avenue 
to Zion Square; tall, gaunt Sudanese, their faces like polished 
ebony under their bright red tarbooshes, stood before carts of nuts 
and sweetmeats, crying their wares; in the distance, one heard 
the muted cacophony of auto horns. 

I was in the dining room of the Hotel Eden, having lunch with 
Asher Levitsky, the same Palestine attorney who, on the day we 
began our work in Palestine, had been searched so unceremoni- 
ously by the British. At a table nearby sat a Jewish judge, and a 
bit farther off, a group of young people among whom I recog- 
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nized several men and girls whom I had met at a gay party in Tel- 
Aviv a few nights ago. Looking through the wide doors which 
gave out on a sunny garden, one could see other guests taking 
their coffee at wicker tables, white-coated waiters moving deftly 
about, and a buffet set with tiny sandwiches and petit-fours. 

It was a scene of tranquillity. 

But there was nothing tranquil in the words which Levitsky 
spoke. He was telling me of the emergency regulations of Pales- 
tine, and as J listened I grew more and more indignant until I 
could scarcely contain myself. 

“What do you think of a country in which anyone may be 
arrested without a warrant and imprisoned indefinitely — for 
years — without ever being brought to trial or even informed as 
to what charges led to his arrest?” Levitsky was asking me. 

“What do you think of a country in which a military com- 
mander can place any person or family under police supervision 
for a year if he suspects that a weapon has been discharged in 
their premises? He can do even more — he can order their depor- 
tation, confiscate their home, even sentence them to death. He 
can order the destruction of any house in any street in which a 
shooting occurs.” 

Levitsky spoke with bitterness. A big, dynamic man, he had a 
quick, warm smile. He was very well read in the law, and cited 
case after case to prove his charges. “And these are not uncom- 
mon at all,” he went on. “I know of hundreds of such cases — 
families ejected, furniture thrown out on the street, houses de- . 
stroyed, simply because weapons have been discovered in them.” 

I thought to myself that even in the worst days of Cabrera or 
Ubico, though they might imprison conspirators, it would never 
have occurred to them to take over a house or to blow it up 
simply because the revolutionists had kept or were alleged to 
have kept weapons there. 

“What do they do when they arrest a person?” I asked. 

Levitsky bit sharply at the tip of a cigar he had just taken 
from his pocket, and lit it with slow deliberation. 

“In Palestine today any soldier or constable may detain anyone 
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he suspects, and keep that individual in jail for seven days with- 
out bringing him to trial, pending a decision of the military com- 
mander,” he said. “The commander, in turn, may prolong the 
arrest, before trial, as long as he wishes. Consequently, a man 
may be arrested and held without trial for years. 

“The regulations are so flexible,” Levitsky continued, “that 
they are enough to drive a student of the law out of his mind. 
Our clients, if they are brought to trial, are tried before military 
courts composed of Army officers who have neither legal train- 
ing nor legal background. They are laymen. Yet they are called 
upon to decide points of law which are distinctly separate from 
points of fact. They are not even assisted by a legally qualified 
judge-advocate, although in the British zone of Germany, as I 
have myself seen, all the military courts have judge-advocates 
to whom they can turn when they get beyond their legal depth. 

“Now, while sentences are subject to confirmation by the 
general officer commanding, he does not act in an appellate 
capacity. The accused can only submit a petition to him; and if 
he confirms the death sentence, there is no higher court to which 
to turn. 

“Mr. Ambassador,” Levitsky said with emphasis, “in this 
country you cannot question the judgment of the military court, 
nor the confirmation of the general officer commanding, nor any 
other decision made by them even if you know that their de- 
cision is completely contrary to law and would be thrown out 
of any court anywhere in the world. In short, there is no appeal 
nor any hope of appeal. 

“The liberty of the people of Palestine has been given into the 
hands of the military who possess virtually absolute power over 
their persons, their property and their lives.” | 

He finished, and was silent. I thought of our dictatorships in 
Guatemala. In 1922 I was condemned by a similar military court 
and the case was reviewed by the commanding officer. Our laws 
then allowed military courts to judge such cases in time of mar- 
tial law. A few days after I was imprisoned, seven Indian vil- 


lages, desperate because of abuses by petty officials, rose against 
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the government. Scores of Indians were executed. One of my 
‘good friends, Francisco Lorenzana, charged with being a leader 
of the revolt, was tried by a military court and shot to death 
without his attorney having a chance to appeal to the regular 
courts. 

After Ubico’s fall, we swore in Guatemala that such things 
would never happen again. When we wrote our country’s new 
constitution, we took great pains to limit the power of the mili- 
tary courts. They are now permitted to judge army personnel 
only, and only if in active service. Furthermore, save when a 
state of emergency exists in a besieged city, any military court 
sentence may be taken as high as the Supreme Court. Thus we 
hoped that one of tyranny’s most dangerous weapons would be 
destroyed. 

Imagine my dismay at discovering now that what we had 
abolished in Guatemala, what our people had given their blood 
to wipe out forever, was the law of the land here in Palestine. 

Levitsky gloomily returned to his subject. 

“There is more, sir,” he said. “A man sentenced to death by a 
military court and awaiting hanging cannot be visited by his 
relatives, nor by his priest or rabbi or minister, nor has he the 
right to see a lawyer to draw up his will or settle his affairs. The 
execution may take place almost immediately after sentence — 
as soon as the general officer commanding confirms it — and there 
is no guarantee that the latter will have either the time or the 
inclination to examine any petition submitted to him.” 

I had heard more than enough. I asked Levitsky to send me a 
copy of the Palestine Emergency Regulations. “I intend to study 
them,” I told him. “Frankly, I doubt their legality. I don’t see 
how such regulations could have been promulgated under the 
terms of the Mandate.” 

We bid each other goodbye. And as he left, hurrying from the 
room into the lobby and out in the bright Jerusalem sunlight, 
it seemed incredible that what he had described could be possi- 
ble in this country — in this tranquil room, in this quiet atmos- 
phere of civilized cosmopolites leisurely chatting over their tiny 
enameled cups of Turkish coffee. 
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Later that day a messenger brought a copy of the Emergency 
Regulations and I spent the entire afternoon in my apartment 
learning that Levitsky spoke bitter truth. 

For what our dictators had done surreptitiously and shame- 
fully was here practiced openly. Most appalling of all, this des- 
potism was covered by the august cloak of the law. 

I learned that it was not necessary to publish any new law or 
regulation in the official Gazette of the government nor anywhere 
else. This meant that a citizen could violate the law innocently 
because he had no knowledge that it existed. This was bad 
enough: but utterly fantastic was the fact that some regulations 
were retroactive —a man could be punished in 1948 for some- 
thing he had done in 1946 which, in 1946 when he had done it, 
was legal and proper, but had since been declared illegal! The 
strictest censorship existed: there was neither freedom of speech 
nor of the press. The government could suppress any news, 
could eliminate any newspaper expression of opinion, could pro- 
hibit the delivery of any speech. It could impose curfews wher- 
ever and whenever it wished, could confiscate properties, could 
establish martial law in any zone. 

There was much more, and all of it outrageous. 

I rose from my chair shaken by what I had read. 

I had crossed half the world to find myself in the one truly 
police state remaining in the 20th century. 


Virtually boiling with indignation, I walked into the dining 
room a few minutes later. The first person I came upon was 
Justice Sandstrom having his dinner, as always the embodi- 
ment of imperturbability — and certainly, at this moment, very 
much unaware of my state of mind. 

I could not help myself. I approached him and without pref- 
ace said: “I have just had a conversation with a Palestinian at- 
torney and I have just come from a reading of the Emergency 
Regulations of Palestine. I think it the most tyrannical body of 
laws I have ever seen. Our Committee must determine whether 
these regulations are legal or not, and I intend to bring this sub- 
ject up as soon as possible in our discussions.” 
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The Chairman lifted his eyes from his food and said evenly: 

“I hope you will not do that. Our terms of reference do not 
qualify us to interfere in these questions. Furthermore, you must 
consider the special situation the terrorists have created. The 
Government has had to employ oppressive methods to defend 
itself.” 

“Yes,” I retorted, “the Government can indeed claim that it 
has been illegally attacked. But that does not mean that the 
Government may itself have recourse to illegal action, and apply 
to men and women who may have nothing to do with terrorism, 
measures considered inhuman in the most backward areas of the 
world. What we are now witnessing, Mr. Sandstrom,” I went on 
vehemently, “is a cruel and vicious circle. The terrorists launch 
an illegal action. The Government retaliates with tyrannical 
laws. Innocent men and women, suffering because of these laws, 
become indignant. Relatives of others, guilty or not, join them; 
and all find themselves driven to the so-called ‘illegal’ side of the 
fence. 

“Mr. Sandstrom, I tell you frankly I feel so deeply about this 
matter, I resent the tyranny of these laws so strongly, that if I 
were a Jew I would not hesitate a moment. I would join the 
underground myself. When a government deliberately violates 
the most elementary human rights, when a government so for- 
gets its self-respect as not to respect its own citizens, it is the 
duty of these citizens to challenge that government and to em- 
ploy any means to fight its tyranny!” 

All this time Mr. Sandstrom had been listening silently. When 
I had finished, he stared at me coldly as if to say, “What a hot- 
headed, irresponsible man this fellow is,” and without a word 
turned back to his food. 

It was useless for me to say more. I could have added that 
many a philosopher and even many a father of the Christian 
church would support my stand. I turned on my heel and walked 
away. | 


In the days to come hundreds of letters and petitions poured 
in upon us. Because of inadequate clerical assistance only a few 
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of these appeals were circulated among us, but they were enough 
to give us an idea of what a world of misery existed in Palestine 
under the Mandatory government and now pleaded with us for 
help. 

The words I had had with Sandstrom did not encourage me to 
hope for official action by our Committee. I was desolate at my 
own helplessness. I remembered how similar hopes had been 
_ raised in my country when an important personage came on a 
visit; how desperately parents, wives or children clung to the 
frail chance that some foreign diplomat or high religious au- 
thority might intervene in their behalf and gain from the Presi- 
dent a last-minute reprieve. I knew how bitter their disappoint- 
ment was when their pleas met with a grim refusal or when the 
foreign visitor departed without giving any heed to their peti- 
tions. 

And here we were in a similar position. For the first time in 
nearly thirty years there had arrived in Palestine an international 
body of high authority, which was soon to depart. Undoubtedly 
the relatives of political prisoners thought we gave no attention 
to their plight. If only they had known how small and powerless 
I felt! 

Among the letters addressed to me asking for intercession, I 
remember one particularly. It was written in Ladino, an ancient 
Spanish dialect used by Eastern Jews. So naive was the style, so 
candid the spirit of the writer, that the letter would have been 
humorous in its quaintness were it not for its tragic contents. A 
faithful translation reads: 

Jerusalem, 
July 15, 1947 


His Highness, The Honest Delegate of the United Nations 
Dr. Don Granados 
In Jerusalem, Palestine. 


Of my highest consideration, Sir. 

I had the opportunity of being introduced to you at the occa- 
sion of the tea offered in your honor by the society Benoth Zion 
in the residence or home of Mr. Johanan Ezrah in this city 
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but I did not have the courage to explain to you my vital 
affair which refers to the fate of a family persecuted by the 
authorities. | 

It refers to my unhappy family. Although I occupy today the 
responsible post as secretary general of the supreme Rabbinical 
authorities in Palestine. Three years elapsed since the misunder- 
standing began the English government jailing my son Aron, 
father of two little daughters, without declaring or clearing up 
any culpability. During a certain period he was detained arrested 
in Latrun but after the radical inquiries they liberated him and 
with many efforts he came to obtain labor. This lasted three 
months only, and then he was arrested anew and trans- 
ported to Latrun. His wife and the little daughters continue to 
suffer today without having a sure ray of hope to the near 
future. 

My second son, Moise, was arrested the same and without 
him being judged and condemned they transported him to Eri- 
trea, where he was hurt and wounded by the armed forces in 
that concentration camp. Later, they took him to Kenya. And 
actually he is old of 20 years and no solution is seen by the au- 
thorities thinking to do with him without knowing his culpability. 
This young man lost his vital career after he was forced to aban- 
don his studies. 

My elder daughter although none in the family has ever 
found her in any illegal work was arrested before three years on 
the part of the authorities and they incarcerated her in Bethle- 
hem. The best years of her life melt she not knowing the reason. 
Several recommendations on the part of the highest and most 
responsible Jewish institutions were sent to the government beg- 
ging them to give their best attention in the case and to liberate 
the three, the two, the one; none of these petitions was received 
nor taken into consideration. 

My second daughter finished now her studies as teacher in 
school but she is obliged to present herself every day at the 
police offices in order that they see her and she continues to be in- 
spected by the authorities nor does she also understand the rea- 
son for this malediction but she comforts herself when compar- 
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ing her fate to that of her brothers and sister. All the three are 
innocent but the justice, police or military finds just to throw 
them there jailed and desperate. 

In these living conditions you, sefior of mine, can know which 
can be the feelings of a father and a sick mother poisoned with 
anxiety and this despair. I too suffer, since years of various in- 
firmities and I don't see any solution more or less promising 
which could bring rest in our home. 

‘Be yourself the comfortant yearning of souls abated without 
any crime in recommending to the needed places the liberation 
of my three children who continue to consume themselves, the 
two in Palestine, and the third so much afar from his family and 
from his country. 

There is no limit to our sadness and our heart is full of sor- 
row. As a religious man I address myself to you and your gentle- 
ness praying that you extend your hand full of virtue in help of 
my afflicted family and let it be that as a fighter for freedom you 
will succeed in taking out my two sons and my daughter for 
them to enjoy the freedom of life. 

No more. 

Your most faithful and submitted to your graciousness, 

Rabbi Jacob Barouh 


I wrote that evening to a friend of mine in New York: 

“This question of Palestine is getting more intricate and more 
difficult to settle with every passing day. There is such a clash 
of interests, feelings, and purposes that any effort at a settle- 
ment is bound to run into powerful opposition no matter what 
we do. You know that I am an incorrigible optimist and I hope 
that by study and conciliation we may reach some result. In any 
event, I am hard at work talking to all kinds of people. Some of 
the newspapers here and in the United States call me anti-British. 
I think that is idiotic. I must admit that while I admire Great 
Britain for her internal policy, I condemn her for her external 
policy. The two simply don’t go hand in hand. The abyss of the 
last war is between them, separating them as if it were a century. 
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“Here in the Middle East, Britain continues to think and act in 
imperialistic terms. Her administrative approach here is un- 
ashamedly despotic. I have compared it to Ubico’s regime, which 
in contrast, was mild and benevolent. When you speak to the 
British here, they argue that their drastic laws, their dictatorial 
policies, are necessary because of the violence of the opposition. 
But this is how our Latin American tyrants used to justify their 
arbitrary and high-handed acts. I maintain that a regime which 
cannot make itself respected by the people without resorting to 
force, which is hated by everyone and is incapable of assuring 
peace, has neither the excuse nor the ability to survive.” 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


The Spokesmen Appear 


By NOW WE HAD SEEN much of Palestine, its people and its unique 
problems, and we turned to our public hearings, interspersing 
them between additional tours to various parts of the country. 
First to appear before us was David Ben-Gurion, then Chairman . 
of the Jewish Agency Executive, now Prime Minister of Is- 
rael. I knew him to be a moderate Socialist, who had come up 
from the workers’ ranks and who represented labor in the Execu- 
tive. A heavy-set man, with a massive head and an energetic 
Roman profile crowned with sparse white hair, he spoke slowly 
and deliberately. Many persons in Palestine were skeptical as to 
the value of investigating committees, he began. We had been 
welcomed despite the fact that there was little reason to believe 
that the Mandatory Government would respect our views any 
more than it had respected those of our predecessors. 

The problem of the Jews, he said, was that of a people which 
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was “twice forcibly driven out of its country and which, though 
destined to wander in exile for many centuries, had always re- 
mained attached with all its heart and soul to its historic home- 
land.” The Jewish tragedy in World War II —the massacre of 
6,000,000 men, women and children and the destruction of Jew- 
ish communities throughout Europe — was only a climax to un- 
interrupted persecution. That history of long attachment to Pal- 
estine and tragic persecution elsewhere was the background 
without which the Zionist movement could not be understood. 

“I ask you, gentlemen,” he said, “imagine for one second that 
there had been two or three million Jews in the Jewish State of 
Palestine before the outbreak of the last war. Do you believe that 
the disaster which overtook our people in Europe would have 
happened? Hitler oppressed and enslaved all the peoples whom 
he conquered: Dutch, Czech, Yugoslav, and others — but there 
was only one people which he singled out for complete extermi- 
nation, the Jewish people, because this was the only people with- 
out a land of its own, a government of its own, a state of its own, 
which was unable to protect, to intervene, to save and to fight.” 

The fundamental intention of the Balfour Declaration and the 
Mandate for Palestine had been to provide the Jewish people 
with such a national home, Ben-Gurion declared, giving chapter 
and verse of the history of those international commitments; but 
the Mandatory Government from the very start failed to act in 
that spirit. Instead of carrying out the promise inherent in the 
Mandate, in May, 1939, when Neville Chamberlain was Prime 
Minister, the British Government issued its notorious White 
Paper. This provided that after 75,000 Jews had been admitted 
to Palestine in the five years 1939-1944, there was to be no more 
Jewish immigration unless the Arabs agreed. It also prohibited 
Jews from purchasing or settling on land in most of Palestine. 
This, said Ben-Gurion, was appeasement and surrender to Arab 
terrorism and Nazi-inspired Arab intransigence. The Jews pro- 
tested bitterly; the matter was taken up by the Mandates Com- 
mission of the League of Nations, which declared the White 
Paper was contrary to the intent of the Mandate. 

Ben-Gurion commented acidly on the latest manifestation of 
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the British attitude, as expressed in the Government memoran- 
dum which had been presented to us at our first meeting with 
Sir Henry Gurney. 

“That memorandum makes a great point of the disparity be- 
tween Jews and Arabs in Palestine,” Ben-Gurion observed, “but 
in stressing the point of disparity the memorandum is rather 
one-sided; it brings it up as an accusation against Jews and gives 
it as a reason for curbing their progress.” 

If the disparity between Jews and Arabs was a defect which 
ought to be remedied by the Administration, he added, then the 
Government should mention all the disparities between Jews and 
Arabs and try to remedy them all; and he cited some: “There 
are some 600,000 Jews in Palestine and some 1,100,000 Arabs. 
The Arabs own 94% of the land, the Jews only 6%; the Arabs have 
seven States, the Jews none; the Arabs have vast underdeveloped 
territories — Iraq alone is three times as large as England with 
less than 4,000,000 people — the Jews have only a tiny beginning 
of a National Home and even that is begrudged them by the 
Palestine Administration. The most glaring disparity of all is 
that the Arabs have no problem of homelessness and immigra- 
tion, while for the Jews homelessness is the root cause of all their 
suffering for centuries past.” 


Other Jewish spokesmen presented charts and statistics on 
health, education, social services. They pointed out that the Jews 
had established a sound, self-supporting entity in Palestine; that 
Jewish immigration had created new economic absorptive capac- 
ity which had benefited all of Palestine’s inhabitants; and that 
` the Jewish Agency had worked out a practical plan for the ab- 
sorption, within the next decade and without displacing any 
Arabs, of one million more Jews. 

“Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, you have visited the Negev,” 
Eliezer Kaplan, a huge, slow-speaking, heavy-set man who was 
Treasurer of the Jewish Agency, told us. “You have seen the 
reservoir at Revivim. You have seen the first beginnings of our 
efforts to convert this semi-desert into a highly cultivated area, 
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as I am sure that you have seen elsewere in the country how we 
have succeeded in converting large areas of so-called bad land 
into what are now among the most productive parts of Palestine. 

“Of the 250,000 acres acquired by the Jews during the last 25 
years, more than half was considered uncultivable and unhealthy 
wasteland when we acquired it. 

“There has been a legend that Palestine is a country where 
land is scarce and water is still scarcer. Our experience has shown 
that there is in this little country enough land and water to feed 
not only its present population but twice and thrice the number. 
About 40 years ago, in 1908, when the Zionist Organization 
started its colonizing work in this country, there was not a single 
modern well in Palestine. About 15 years later, the total irrigated 
area in Palestine was about 7 to 10,000 acres. Now the area un- 
der irrigation totals 110,000 acres, which means that in the last 
25 years the area has increased more than tenfold. We are confi- 
dent that it is possible to increase the irrigated area of Palestine 
eight times as much again. In this direction, gentlemen, lies the 
future of Palestine’s agriculture, and we are only at the begin- 
ning.” 

This argument in general had been presented to the First 
Special Session of the General Assembly in New York, which had 
elected our Committee. There we had also heard the classic 
Arab argument: that Palestine was an Arab country and no de- 
cision could be made with regard to it unless it was the decision 
of the Arabs of Palestine; that the Balfour Declaration was il- 
legal; and that regardless of liberation of peoples or international 
commitments which led to such liberation of peoples, no one had 
any right to make any disposition of Palestine save the Arabs of 
Palestine. 

Here we were faced with the basic dilemma in the Palestine 
problem: the Jewish conviction that Palestine, which had once 
existed as a Jewish State, must be reestablished as such, and that 
Jewish immigration must continue; the Arab conviction that 
Palestine must be declared an Arab State and no further Jewish 
immigration permitted. 
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What, then, was Ben-Gurion’s solution, speaking as Chairman 
of the Jewish Agency? 


“We are against the continuation of a Mandate over Palestine, 

whether it be a British Mandate-or-a United Nations Mandate,” 
he stated. The Mandate had failed. He was against any trustee- 
ship, United Nations or otherwise. “What a single Mandatory 
could not do, a joint trusteeship would be able to do far less. The 
intensive development of a backward country like Palestine re- 
quired a dynamic administration, constant initiative, quick de- 
cisions.” An administration taking its directives from different 
governments could hardly perform a task of such nature. 
_ Actually, he said — though it sounded. paradoxical — the Arabs 
as well as the Jews. éould progress only if a Jewish government 
‘took k the place of the Mandatory regime, What the Jews needed 
was immigration and statehood; what the Arabs needed was 
economic development and social progress. With the liberation of 
the Middle Eastern countries from the decadent Ottoman Em- 
pire, the Arab race had achieved its political aspirations “but 
it is still far from economic, cultural and social liberation.” 

“Formal political independence is not enough — and the more 
far-sighted people among Arab leaders realize this very well,” 
Ben-Gurion said. “Unless the Arab peoples advance socially, 
economically and culturally, their independence is an empty 
shell.” 

Freedom to Palestine, justice for the Jewish people and sta- 
bility, progress and prosperity for the Middle East could be 
brought into being by the United Nations if it would_immedi- 
; ately abolish the White Paper, establish a Jewish | State, and pro- 
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Sir Abdur was among the first to question Ben-Gurien. “De I 
understand, sir,” he demanded, “that you want a Jewish State 
to be forced on the country by the arms of the United Nations?” 

“Your supposition is that no armed force is used against any- 
one now,” Ben-Gurion retorted. “Actually, armed force is being 
used against us. If not for the armed forces of the British Navy, 
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ships would be bringing Jews here who are now suffering in 
European camps. I ask this: are you for using force of the United 
Nations, or of the Mandatory Power, to prevent Jews from com- 
ing back to their country?” 

“That is not the answer to the question,” Sir Abdur exclaimed 
impatiently. “The same force is being used against anybody who 
contravenes the law. If I contravened the law, the same force 
would be used against me today.” 

Sir Abdur and Ben-Gurion disputed each other for some mo- 
ments, reaching a point at which both were glaring at each other. 

Justice Sandstrom said in a placating voice, “Now, Mr. Ben- 
Gurion, let us return to the Arab claim. You know what it is. It 
is based on the possession of the land for a considerable time and 
the right of self-government of the people on the land. What is 
your answer to this claim?” 

Ben-Gurion: “The same Arab claim was made twenty-five 
years ago. Because they realized that this country’s was a unique 
case, not one but many nations of the world rejected the Arab 
claim. They said that while the Arabs were liberated in various 
territories, there was room for the Jews in Palestine; that the 
Jews were connected with this country; and they have a right 
to come back. The nations of the world placed only one limita- 
tion on this right; we, ourselves, would have put this limitation 
on ourselves if others had not done so. It was, not to displace 
the population here. 

“That was the decision. Has anything changed since then? 
Has there been proof that the Jews do not need a home? That the 
Jews cannot build? That they can come into Palestine only by 
displacing Arabs? No. Everything that happened since that 
world decision has strengthened it.” 

I said to Ben-Gurion, “I have heard the words ‘force and vio- 
lence’ used here. Will the Jewish people be able to defend them- 
selves if force is used against them?” 

“If you find we are right, we will make the greatest efforts to 
get along with the Arabs,” Ben-Gurion replied. “We will go to 
them and say, ‘the United Nations have found that we are right. 
We want to sit down with you and settle this problem and find 
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out how we can work it out best. Will you do so?” If the Arabs 
say, ‘no, we will use force against you, then we shall take care 
of ourselves.” 

Simic of Yugoslavia took up the possibility of bi-nationalism, 
envisaging a unitary state in which Jews and Arabs would enjoy 
political parity — that is, an equal number of representatives in 
the Government. 

“Would this not be an answer to the problem?” he asked. 

Ben-Gurion shook his head. 

“No,” he said. “The result would be a permanent deadlock in 
government. It would be ten Jews versus ten Arabs, or three 
Jews versus three Arabs, on every question requiring positive 
action, from immigration to land Cey opment I cannot imagine 
how the government would function.” 

Lisicky, of Czechoslovakia, asked, “Then you are definitely 
pessimistic about Arab-Jewish agreement?” 

“On the contrary,” Ben-Gurion replied. “I am definitely opti- 
mistic, but there must be a Jewish State first. Cooperation be- 
tween the Jewish people as a people and the Arab people as a 
people will be possible only when we have the same status as 
they — that of an independent nation.” 

-7 The Peel Commission in 1937, sent by Great Britain to exam- 
ine the problem after the Arab riots of that period, recommended 
the partition of Palestine as the only solution, Lisicky observed. 
So far, Ben-Gurion had called for the establishment of all Pales- 
tine as a Jewish State. 

“We feel we are entitled to Palestine as a whole, but we will 
be ready to consider the question of a Jewish State in an ade- 
quate area of Palestine,” Ben-Gurion replied. 

Here, for the first time, was confirmation of what had long 
been rumored: that the Jews were prepared to accept part of 
Palestine as a compromise, provided that such an offer was made 

\ to them by responsible governments or powers. 
= “Am I right in understanding,” Lisicky asked, “that you are 
not opposed to partition?” 

“We are ready to consider it,” Ben-Gurion repeated. 

Lisicky said, “You refute an international trusteeship by the 
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United Nations. Yoy axe. refuting the hi-national state because 
a parity in the government means a permanent deadlock. This _ 
means you have no confidence. in cooperation with the Arab 
part of the Palestine population as far as they are_in equal num- 
bers or in a majority. But you have great.confidence in Jewish- 
Arab cooperation once the Jewish. part .of this population is in 
the majority. . . . You ask the United Nations to help in accom- 
iplishing three objectives: abolition of the White Paper, establish- 
ent of a Jewish State, and promotion of a Jewish-Arab alliance. 
ould it not be useful to begin with promotion of the Jewish- 
ab alliance in the country?” 

“There are Arabs who from the beginning favored Jewish im- 
migration, and there are still Arabs who favor it, but you will 
not find one who will come out publicly for Jewish immigration,” 
Ben-Gurion answered. “I don’t blame them. I don’t say the Arab 
is dishonest; he is under the pressure of his community. Human 
beings are not angels. As long as the Arab community will be 
able to prevent the growth of Jews in Palestine, they will pre- 
vent it. However, once it is an established fact, many who follow 
one lead would change their view. I will give you a concrete ex- 
ample based on experience. 

“In 1987 these propo ere.made hy the Peel Commission — 
to establish a Jewish State and alsa an Arab State. For the first 
time in recent history, the official leader of the Arabs who had 
been our bitterest opponent, who before the Peel Commission 
even refused to promise that the 400,000 Jews who were taken 
into Palestine by that time would be accorded their full rights, 
submitted to us through intermediaries proposals for a Jewish- 
Arab agreement. 

“We asked them who was behind these proposals. We. were 
told it was the Grand Mufti. This was the first time in recent 
history that this had happened.” 

Lisicky: “But at the time there was no question of a Jewish 
State for the whole of Palestine?” 

Ben-Gurion: “Yes, you are right. We said we were willing to 
meet the Arabs and discuss proposals. Time passed, and receiv- 
ing no answer, we asked why. The people said they went back 
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and the Arabs refused to discuss the matter. Why? What had 
happenéd? Well, in t in the the _Meantime, His Majesty's Government 
had formulated_a_pe pew policy. They scrapped the 2 policy c of the 
eel Commission. They scrapped the policy of having ty two states 
in ‘Palestine. ’ Then the people. who-had come.to us said, “Why 
should we we come to terms with the Jews? T There is no need.’ So 
we think that as s long as they. will be able. to prevent-us, they will. 
Their wish and and po policy will preyail among the Arab communities. 
“Since this is in our view a matter of right and wrong, it should 
not be decided by the Arabs, but by a higher tribunal. We say 


that you gentlemen, representing the United Nations, are that 
tribunal.” 


Over seventy, his eyesight impaired, Dr. Chaim Weizmann 
was now helped to the witness stand by an assistant. His manu- 
script had been typed for him in huge letters, but even this was 
too much of a strain for his eyes, and he read slowly, with obvious 
pain. | 
As one who had been a participant in history, he told us the 
story of the Balfour Declaration. “Like every human deed, it had 
two motives,” he said. The statesmen of that time, Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Lloyd George among them, were deeply religious men 
and knew the Bible, and knew the effect it had on the character 
and on the life of the British nation. They were only too glad to 
connect this influence with the nation in the midst of whom the 
Bible was born. 

“There was another set of motives and they were utilitarian — 
althéugh not in a gross or purely materialistic sense. It was the 
effort to win over the Jewish communities in the United States 
and Russia to the Allied war effort.” 

The Jews were a homeless people, he explained, not individ- 
ually but collectively homeless. 

“They are a disembodied ghost. We know what the Poles, the 
French and the Swiss are; but if you ask what a Jew is, he is a 
man who has to offer a long explanation for his existence and 
therefore he is always suspected. From suspicion there is only 
a step to hatred and contempt.” 
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Why, he asked rhetorically, had the Jews chosen Palestine? 
“Why a country which has a population that does not want to 
receive you in a particularly friendly way? A small country 
which has been neglected and derelict for centuries? Why should 
a practical, shrewd people like the Jews sink their effort, their 
sweat and blood, their substance into the sands, rocks and 
marshes of Palestine? Why not Kamchatka, Alaska, Mexico or 
Texas?” 

“Well, if I wished to be facetious, I could say it is not the re- 
sponsibility of the Jews who sit here, but the responsibility of 
Moses, who acted from divine inspiration. He might have brought 
us to the United States, and instead of the Jordan we might have 
had the Mississippi. It would have been an easier task. But he 
chose to stop here.” 

Simultaneously with the colonization of Palestine, he pointed 
out, another project of Jewish colonization was begun in another 
part of the world —in Argentina. 

“Now, compare these two countries. Argentina is a vast coun- 
try with virgin soil, which has a benevolent government. There 
was no opposition there to Jewish immigration. On the contrary, 
the government was anxious then that the Jews should come in. 
Usually this anxiety does not last too long, but it was there 
then, and the Jews went to Argentina under the guidance of a 
powerful committee which was endowed with some ten million 
pounds — equivalent to fifty or seventy-five millions today. They 
began their work under the best possible auspices. What has the 
result been? 

“Today you can find only a few Jewish settlements in Argen- 
tina, and the younger generation of these Jews is drifting grad- 
ually to Buenos Aires, where they become lawyers and doctors, 
following the traditional economic and social development of a 
Jewish community surrounded by a majority of non-Jews. We 
began in this country at the same time. You have seen what we 
have done with the country.” 

It was touching to see this aged man bending painfully over 
his manuscript with its huge letters. From time to time he peered 
at it, trying to find where he had left off; and then, in despera- 
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tion, he would abandon it again and once more improvise, rang- 
ing with wit and charm in newer and fresher fields of ideas. 

“As soon as the Jew comes into contact with this country, he 
begins to feel as if he has returned. The country releases ener- 
gies, activities in the Jewish people which are not released any- 
where else. I shall not say that one feels this at once. But these 
are sentiments which grow in every one of us, and the rocks, 
marshes and sands of Palestine become a Jewish possession into 
which we pour our sweat, our blood, our effort and ingenuity in 
order to make it what it is. 

“One of the greatest reproaches usually leveled at the Jews is: 
‘Oh, yes, you may be a very good fellow, and all that. No doubt 
-= when you come into a country you are law-abiding, you pay 
taxes, you do not steal, and so on. But, you see, there is some- 
thing about you which we don’t altogether relish. You always 
come when things are ready. You come into the second floor of 
the building. The foundation — the dirty work which you need 
in digging and laying the foundation — the putting up the bricks 
and stones, all that has already been done by others. When it 
is all ready, and the rooms are nicely painted and the pyjamas 
are on the bed, you step in and you hire an elegant suite, and 
here you are. We don’t like it? 

“Well, here in Palestine there were marshes and we have 
drained them; there were stones and we have planted over them; 
there were no houses and we have built them; the land was rid- 
den with disease and we have cleared it. All that has been done 
here, from the modest cottage of the settler to the University on 
Mount Scopus, is the work of Jewish planning, of Jewish genius, 
of Jewish hands and muscles, not only of money and initiative. 
This gives us a certain amount of pride and confidence. Given a 
dog’s chance, we would do as well as anybody else. I do not 
think we are better than anybody else. I think we are just as 
good and just as bad as others. But the chances are different. 
And here was a chance, a remedial chance, a chance of political 
circumstance. I believe, and I want to underscore this, we have 
made, under the circumstances, the best of that chance.” 

Then Weizmann placed his support behind partition as a 
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solution to the Palestine problem and pleaded with us to decide 
in favor of partition. He felt very deeply about this and was 
free to express this point of view since he was not then a mem- 
ber of the Jewish Agency Executive, which held to the full claim 
for a Jewish State in all of Palestine. To add more weight to his 
words, he read a letter he had received only two days earlier 
from General Jan Smuts, Prime Minister of South Africa, one of 
the last still living of those statesmen who drafted the Balfour 
Declaration: 

My dear Dr. Weizmann: 

. . . I can imagine your anguish in a world which was so full 

of hope, and today has nothing but despair to show for itself. 
We cannot undo the past, and can only try to find a better way 
to the future. As I told you in London last year, I see now, at 
this sad stage, no escape except by way of partition. I was long 
for an undivided Palestine, but after all these failures and missed 
opportunities I see no other way out of the present impasse. 
Only yesterday, speaking in our Parliament, I expressed myself 
publicly in favor of this solution — if solution it is. Palestine 
never was undivided in the great past, and perhaps a fair share 
of it may once more be the nucleus of a National Home and a 
Holy Land. Now that a United Nations Organization Commis- 
sion has been appointed to assemble the facts and search for 
recommendations, my expressions of opinion, as one of the orig- 
inal authors of the Balfour Declaration, may carry some weight 
with the Commission. At any rate, it is something concrete and 
definite, and not another and further postponement of a decision 
which can brook no further delay. 
It must be a heart-breaking misery for you to live amid all 
‘that scene of frustration and suffering — of lawlessness and coun- 
ter-lawlessness. You who have labored so hard and so long to 
enter upon the Promise .. . 

I blame no one, I praise no one. I only pray that the Great 
Mercy will once more come, and wash out even the memory of 
these years... 

I am yours affectionately, 

Jan Smuts 
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When Dr. Weizmann concluded, Sir Abdur began to question 
him — but it was a different Sir Abdur. For the first time his 
voice had no overtones of imperious impatience. He spoke softly, 
and revealed at this moment — away from his country, away 
from his family — how deeply concerned he was for their safety 
as civil war raged in India because of partition. 

“Dr. Weizmann, India stands for love and peace, and I put 
this question to you only with the intention that love and peace 
may be promoted in this country. You have referred to the un- 
fortunate partition of India itself. It is such a result that I am 
trying to avoid, if possible, because I feel it may lead to further 
friction. A line of partition is not a permanent thing. If the Arabs 
have more force, they will try to break in that line. If the Jews 
have more force, they may do so. Would that be a permanent 
solution which would promote love and peace in the country?” 

“I think it would eventually,” Dr. Weizmann replied slowly. 
“I am not so foolish to think that if you proclaim partition, pas- 
sions will die out. There will be certain Jews who will try to rush 
in, and certain Arabs who will try to rush in. But, on the whole, 
if you, with the authority of the United Nations, proclaim this 
solution and make this appeal to the Jews and Arabs, and say: 
‘Gentlemen, you must not break it. It is a sacred covenant, you 
will find that on the whole it will prevail. I do not want to be a 
prophet. It is very difficult to be a prophet in Palestine. The 
competition is too great here. I do say that your business is to 
create a maximum of conditions under which the eventuality of 
a violated solution will be impossible and time will work its way 
out. After all, what has happened in India is also the end of a 
long road of suffering, and may God grant you that it should be 
the end.” | 

“I hope it is the end, I hope it is the end,” Sir Abdur replied 
fervently. 

“But ng human being can guarantee that it is the end,” Dr. 
Weizmann went on. “I read every day that somebody is killed 
here or there. Of course, it is but a drop in the ocean in India. 
But, for us a drop of blood goes a long way. It takes time. Give 
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us time. Give us benevolence. Give us the possibility of turning 
around and making friends in the surrounding Arab countries, 
and I think in time it will be all right. Nobody could assert that 
it is enough to proclaim a solution and that it will go right with- 
out any trouble.” 

He completed his testimony and his answers: and he with- 
drew. 


I emerged from our hearings for a ten-minute recess the after- 
noon of July 18th, to find the wide terrace of the YMCA swarm- 
ing with people gathered in excited little groups. The Irgun had 
struck in retaliation for the sentencing of its three youths. The 
night before, two British sergeants and a Jewish War Depart- 
ment clerk were strolling through the streets of Nathanya, a 
Jewish seacoast resort and diamond-cutting center of some 8,000 
souls, north of Tel-Aviv. A car drew up; a group of armed men 
leaped out, ordered the three into the back of the car, and 
bound them tightly with rope. When the Jewish clerk proved 
his identity, bound as he was, he was thrown into an orange 
grove, ordered to make no attempt to move for four hours, and 
the car vanished. 

The entire country was in a high state of tension. We could 
not doubt that the Irgun would hang their hostages if the three 
youths were executed. The British issued an ultimatum: Na- 
thanya must produce the two sergeants, unharmed, by seven 
p-m. July 14th. The townspeople protested they could not be held 
responsible; the Haganah vehemently condemned the kidnap- 
ping and made a fruitless search for the hostages; and on the 
morning of July 14th, the Irgun transmitter announced: “We 
are holding the two sergeants where they can be kept for a 
month or more. We shall not deliver them up until the sentences 
of our men are commuted.” 

At 7 o'clock that night, the British placed not only Nathanya 
but twenty outlying settlements under martial law, affecting 
some 13,000 inhabitants. The entire area was completely sealed 
off from the rest of Palestine by 5,000 British troops. There was 
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no communication, either telephonic or telegraphic, with the rest 
of the world; food could not be delivered; no persons could come 
or go. 

Although Fabregat and I felt it was necessary for us to have 
a first-hand understanding of what was taking place under the 
Mandatory’s martial law, we could not leave the hearings: and 
consequently we sent our alternates, Secco Ellauri and Zea- 
Gonzalez, in our stead. They were permitted to enter the area 
and returned a few hours later with the following report: 

“Nathanya is a ghost city. Its streets are deserted, save only 
for the military — trucks, tanks, machine guns, marching men. 
The people are all under house arrest. They cannot leave and 
are afraid even to appear on their balconies lest they be shot. 
The British are making a house to house search for the two kid- 
napped men. Every shop is closed: the city is paralyzed. The 
British have set up large barbed wire enclosures and into these 
they bring groups of thirty and forty Jews to be searched and 
questioned. We understood that every male Jew between 16 and. 
40 will be questioned. Machine guns are everywhere. Nathanya 
is a beautiful little city, and its center traffic circle is planted with 
colorful flowers. Today there is a machine gun nest there and a 
British soldier manning it. 

“We visited the town clerk, A. Danzig, in his apartment on the 
corner of the principal square. He has little food and water, and 
no milk: there is no ice; the city is in an absolute stage of siege. 

“We also called upon the Mayor, Oved Ben Ami. He was very 
bitter. “This is a cruel, collective reprisal taken upon thousands 
of innocent people, he said. ‘It is costing this community $20,000 
a day.” 

“We told him we had come unofficially to examine the situa- 
tion and see what we could do. He told us, ‘If the High Commis- 
sioner could give some intimation to your Committee that he 
would favorably receive a petition for clemency in behalf of the 
three boys, I would go on the radio and appeal to the Irgun to 
release their hostages.’” 

But no such intimation came from the High Commissioner, 
and there was nothing we could do. 
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We continued our hearings in this atmosphere, over our heads 
hanging the sword of action and reaction — the pending execu- 
tion of the three youths, the inevitable murder of the two hos- 
tages. 


One of the last witnesses to appear before us was a venerable, 
learned and idealistic Jew, who was on the opposite fence from 
Dr. Weizmann — Dr. Judah L. Magnes, President of the Hebrew 
University, who has a small political organization, the Ihud, 
which seeks a bi-national state. 

A tall, thin man, speaking in succinct, clear-cut sentences, he 
proposed the setting up of a unitary state with equal rights for 
both peoples, based on numerical parity. To obtain it he would_ 
press for the implementation of the Anglo-American. Committee’s. 
résolution * ? calling for immigration at once of 100,000 Jewish dis- 
placed ‘persons; after they had been absorbed, he asked for 
further Jewish immigration until there were as many Jews in 
Palestine as Arabs. 0 TT neem menm 

ble, but many, of us questioned its prac- 

ticality, and we examined Dr. Magnes at some length. J think 
most.of us agreed that the bi-national state had all the incon- 
veniences s of partition without its finality. The Arabs would re- 
ject it because it meant additional Jewish’ ‘immigration and equal 
Jewi wish representation in the government. At the same time > the 


majority of Jews disagreed with Dr. Magnes and rejected t the 
principle of a bi-national state. What, then, was heuse Df find- 
ing a solution with which the majority of both peoples disagreed? 

“I assume that we might be able to force this solution upon | 
both Jews and Arabs,” I observed, “but there is an absolutely | 
necessary factor to carry out this plan: the presence of a third | 
power as a mediator. That means a trustee and not independence, ' 
does it not?” = 

nde Magnes nodded. 


he Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry on Palestine was jointly ap- ` 
Nd in December, 1945 by Great Britain and the United States, to in- 
vestigate the Palestine problem in Palestine, the Arab States, and the Dis- l 
placed Persons camps of Europe. Its report, issued May 1, 1946, was not 
acted upon. pee 
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“How long would such a trusteeship last?” I asked. 

He replied that he thought it could last as long as it would be 
necessary to work out such a constitution as he envisaged. 

“Do you envisage any particular country as trustee?” I asked. 

/ “I assume that Britain is going to continue as trustee because 
Britain, whatever is said, has interests in this part of the world.” 
he replied. “Your trusteeship agreement will have to be made 
with Great Britain if it is to be made at all. I should imagine that 
she would remain as trustee.” 

I could not help observing: 

“Dr. Magnes, you have lived in this country for at least twenty- 
five years. You have seen the results of the Mandate. Do you 
think that your people, the Jews, and your friends, the Arabs, 
would be happy under that trusteeship?” 

Dr. Magnes looked at me. “Whether we would be happy or 
not, I do not know,” he replied, at last. “But who is to be here 
in place of Great Britain? If we knew that, perhaps we might 
be able to give you a better answer.” 

This, it seemed to me, was no solution whatever. Not only 
were the Arabs against it, but they believed that Dr. Magnes’ 
plan was, in reality, a mask for an attempted Jewish invasion. 

_++« Next to appear were representatives of the Communist Party 

` of Patestiné, which is one of the smallest groups in ‘the country. 
They- demanded Britains withdrawal from Palestine and the 
immediate establishment of what they described as a “unitarian 
bi-national state.” This, they said, was a state in which everyone 
would have full’ equality of of civil, , national and political. rights. 
But “they v were inconclusive e and vague when we asked how this 
could be achieved. ~ 

“Give freedom to Palestine and the Jewish and Arab masses 
will find a a way to cooperate,” ‘they told us. Perhaps so, I re- 
flected, in decades to come. But meanwhile, what of the Mufti- 
ae Arab Palestine which would emerge from such-a pro- 
posal?” 

The status of the Communists themselves, I thought, pre- 
sented the best argument against bi-nationalism. The Arab Com- 
munists had been unable to join together with the Jewish Com- 
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munists into one organization; instead, there was a tiny Jewish 
Communist party of equally small 


| 
“Why have you not succeeded in cooperation between the Jews | 


and the Arabs in the Communist party?” 

The same vague answer came from Mikunis. “That is a ques- | 
tion of organization which has nothing to do with the success | 
or lack of success in cooperation,” he said. 


These hearings took place during the course of many days. 
Some of the questions we asked were legal, and some historical. 
A few went rather far afield. Sir Abdur, for example, who had 
become quite openly the champion of the Arab case, went into 
such matters as how cruelly Titus dealt with the Jews 2,000 
years ago, and when had God promised Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob that the Land of Israel would be given to them and their 
seed. But behind our queries lay our acute awareness of the 
realities, the conflicts, the truths we were finding in this troubled 
land, and our constant groping toward a solution that would fit 
what we found. Rerhaps one fact more than any other impressed 
us, and this was that there now ; existed in Palestine two peoples. 
Carca Salazar, of Peru, a quiet and thoughtful “man, expressed 
this perhaps more clearly than any of us in a question put to Ben 
Gurion: 

“Both peoples here seem to be leading separate lives,” he said. 
Tel-Aviv was Jewish; Hebron, Gaza, Jaffa were Arab., The 
schools were separate. There were schools for_Jewish children 
and schools for Arab children. “There are separate technical 
schools for both of them.and even the University is practically a 
Jewish University,” he had continued. “In industry Jewish indus- 
try employs Jewish labor, and Arab industry employs Arab labor. 
Even the trade unions are separate. Do you not think that this 
physical and spiritual separation is making the cooperation that 
you and everyone wants more and more difficult?” =~ 

Such differences did not preclude cooperation between the 
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two peoples, Ben-Gurion had said, citing the British and French. 
Once these two peoples quarrelled bitterly — for many centuries 
each had regarded the other as its chief enemy — yet today they 
cooperated, although they had distinct economies, languages 
and tradition. 

Here, I reflected, was our point of departure. This was the 
basic reality in Palestine: two separate peoples, two separate 
and noble histories, two completely divergent ways of life... . 

We were beginning to realize that only three possible paths 
to a solution lay before us. First, a single state controlled wholly 
either by the Jews or the Arabs. Second, a bi-national state, 
either federated or cantonized; and third, a partitioned Palestine, 
divided into two separate independent states, one Jewish, one 
Arab. 

Do what we would, juggle possibilities as we would, we came 
back time and again to the same formulae: 

1. All-Arab state. 
2. All-Jewish state. 
8. Bi-national or similar form of state. 
4. Partition. 
And there the problem rested. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


I Meet Mr. Beigin 


ONE TUESDAY AFTERNOON, when I walked out of our YMCA 
headquarters, my head spinning with details of partition versus 
binationalism, Tedd Joseph, one of the seven North American 
correspondents who had flown with us from New York, ap- 
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proached me. In an offhand manner, but in a low voice, he said, 
“Mr. Ambassador, how would you like to meet persons associated 
with the Irgun?” 

I had anticipated, sooner or later, an attempt by the under- 
ground to contact me, but with tension as high as it was, I had 
not expected it now, and certainly not in this form. 

“You know I came prepared to hear everyone and everybody,” 
I said. “I have no objection to seeing them in a personal ca- 
pacity.” | 

Joseph said he would make the arrangements. 

The next day he informed me that I had been invited to a tea 
at the home of a Mr. X in Tel-Aviv. It was to take place the 
following Saturday. I was requested to invite both Fabregat and 
Simic. “Some of the guests will be members of the Irgun,” Joseph 
said. “You need take no special precautions. You will be perfectly 
safe and will undergo no risk or embarrassment.” 

Simic, however, flatly refused the invitation, saying to me with 
some vehemence, “I want nothing to do with any terrorists.” I 
suspected that the local Communist party, which though very 
small was very vocal, had convinced the Yugoslav delegation to 
support a bi-national state, and that the Yugoslavs had de- 
termined not to consider any other proposal. Fabregat who was 
always ready to learn or listen, accepted at once. A last minute 
engagement however prevented him from leaving Jerusalem on 
time, and consequently I went to Tel-Aviv alone. 

I took only one precaution. I asked David to drive me to a 
street near my destination, and asked him to wait there for me. 
Then I walked around the block to the address I had been given. 
In the event of trouble I wanted David to know nothing of my 
mission, nor where I went lest police pressures be exerted upon 
him to disclose what he knew. I was safe; I was a citizen of an- 
other country; but he was a citizen of Palestine. 

At the address I was given I was welcomed by my host who, 
it seemed to me, was a member of the Revisionist branch of the 
Zionist movement. This group represents a minority which has 
never relinquished its claim to a Jewish State in Palestine on 
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both sides of the Jordan River — in short, an Israel whose bound- 

aries would be those of Biblical Palestine and would include what 

is now Abdullah’s Kingdom of Trans-Jordan. 

There were about forty men and women in the apartment, all 
obviously belonging to the middle or upper middle class. Nearly 
all spoke English or French; the discussion was animated. The 
principal subject of conversation was the decision UNSCOP 
would reach. No one spoke of Revisionism, nor was the word 
“Irgun” introduced, nor was any mention made of the kidnap- 
pings; but the views expressed were those of the Revisionists and 
the fire with which they were spoken was that of the Irgunists, 
I was sure. All were against Partition. Palestine had already been 
partitioned when Trans-Jordan — = representing i three quarters of 
Biblical Palestine — bad heen taken away in 1922; not t only would 
they reject a second, partition, they. said, but. they. “Maintained 
that Palestine within its Biblical boundaries must. be.declared a 
Jewish State. 

LZ ~ Time and again I made clear that there was not the slightest 
chance that UNSCOP would propose—or that the General 
Assembly of the United Nations to whom we must bring our rec- 
ommendations, would approve — any solution which failed to rec- _ 
ognize Arab political interests and independence in at least a 

{ part of Palestine. 

“But Mr. Ambassador,” one intense young man said to me, “is 
it possible that the nations of the world don't see the justice of 
our cause? Don’t they understand that this is our land, that we 
are returning to it, and will continue to return to it, and that no 
one and nothing can halt this irresistible tide?” 

I lifted my drink in a gesture of helplessness. 

“I appreciate what you say, but you must understand that we 
are not likely to accept either the extremist desires of the Arabs, 
who wish all of the country to be an Arab State with Jews as a 
minority, or the extremist desires of the Jews who wish all of the 
country to be a Jewish State with Arabs as a minority. As for 
Trans-Jordan, that is completely outside the terms of our refer- 
ence: we have nothing to do with that decision. Our task here is 
to find justice, and I think you will admit that neither extreme 
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represents absolute justice. If there is any justice here, it must lie 
somewhere between the two.” 

“If you mean partition, I can tell you we would consider that 
to be a death penalty. We will fight against it,” another man said. 
He was thin, dark, and emphatic of speech. He added: 

“We must have immigration of more than 1,000,000 Jews from 
Europe to Palestine within the next two years, if those Jews are 
to stay alive. We need more land than partition could give us to 
maintain all those people.” 

I tried to indicate the difficulties involved in transporting 
1,000,000 men, women and children from Europe to Palestine in 
such a short space of time. 

The thin man said: 

“Yes, it would be a great task. But if the nations of the world 
really wanted to settle this problem, they could. There are ships 
available, and personnel to do the job, and the United States 
could be of great help. Remember, if these European Jews were 
considered to be what they really are — Palestinian citizens in 
exile — we would have a Jewish majority in Palestine now!” 

I pointed out again that our recommendations would have to 
satisfy not only the Jews, but the Arabs, and not only the Arabs, 
but fifty-seven member nations as well. 

There was no meeting of minds that evening. I took advantage 
of the occasion to entreat them to refrain from any further vio- 
lence, which could only make our task more difficult. 

“We are ready to cooperate,” said the intense young man. “But 
the British must also cooperate. They must not provoke us. If 
they continue to seize our boys, to turn away Jewish immigrants 
returning to their native land, and to torture prisoners, we can 
only carry on our fight.” 

“I have heard about tortures,” I said, “but I tell you I have 
never met with definite proofs.” 

I was having tea a few moments later when a small, dark, 
fragile-appearing girl of about eighteen approached me. In a 
scarcely audible voice, she said, “Might I speak with you for a 
moment in private, please?” We withdrew to a small anteroom 
and when we were alone there, she addressed me timidly: 


nd 
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“You were speaking about tortured people,” she said. “I was 
freed only a few days ago from the women’s prison in Bethlehem. 
I swear to you that when I was arrested I was beaten by the po- 
lice until I had welts on my body and that during my imprison- 
ment they treated me like an animal.” 

“Of what crime were you accused?” 

“They arrested me because P was a member of the Fighters 
for Freedom of Israel.” 

I was amazed. This tiny, reticent child belonged to the Stern 
Group! The most violent, the most extreme, the most audacious 
underground organization. It was the Stern Group which had 
perpetrated the first act of Jewish terrorism to bring world atten- 
tion to Palestine — the assassination in 1944 of Lord Moyne, Brit- 
ish Minister Resident in Cairo, by two Jewish Palestinian youths, 
members of the Stern Group. The Stern Group did not stop at — 
murder; it was far more extreme than the Irgun; and this child 
was a member! I thought to myself, no wonder the British can- 
not checkmate their activities when their adherents are recruited 
from among such harmless appearing, self-effacing children. 

I returned that evening to Jerusalem. I gave little thought to 
the gathering, for it seemed more social than political. I men- 
tioned it only to Fabregat and Zea-Gonzalez, adding that I 
doubted if any important Irgun leaders had been present. 


The next day we left for a three-day tour of the Galilee region 
of Palestine. As I was about to enter my car, Justice Sandstrom 
approached me. 

“I have just been told that a correspondent has sent a story to 
the United States stating that you had a meeting with the Irgun,” 
he said and there was in his ordinarily gentle voice an under- 
tone of reproach. 

I replied that I considered myself free to do as I wished. “In 
any event,” I said, “I saw no leaders of the Irgun. I was invited 
for tea to a private home and was told that members of the Irgun 
were among those present. I don’t know whether that was so or 
not. I deliberately ignored the names of most of the persons to 
whom I was introduced. I have not spoken of this visit to any- 
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one and [ think it strange that a journalist would send an un- 
truthful story.” I paused and added, “Nevertheless, you should 
not be concerned. I read the other day that you yourself saw the 
Irgun.” | 

Sandstrom looked annoyed. 

“I did not see them,” he said. “That is a misstatement and it 
has been denied.” 

“There is a journalist with us who insists that the story is 
correct.” 

“I repeat that it is not true, but it does not matter. I only wish 
to tell you, please be more cautious. I understand perfectly that 
you are free to see anyone, but you must be discreet. We must 
avoid unpleasant publicity.” 

The only newspaper dispatch sent by any newspapermen re- 
ferring to a meeting with the underground was one by Joseph. 
He had not used my name. I surmised that Sandstrom’s com- 
plaint had been a shot in the dark, and that he had been tipped 
off by the British. 

A few days later during one of our public hearings I took ad- 
vantage of the usual recess to smoke a cigarette on the terrace 
of the YMCA. As I was walking back to the auditorium, a tall 
blond-haired young man with a resolute face, wearing khaki 
trousers and a blue short-sleeved shirt open at the neck, fell in 
with me and walked at my side. He spoke so softly that I was not 
sure whether he was addressing me or murmuring to himself, 
but I heard the words: “I have a letter for you.” I waited a mo- 
ment and then said quietly, “Give it to me now.” 

Two of my colleagues were approaching. The hushed voice at 
my side whispered, “Can you see me alone, please?” 

The terrace was swarming with people. My mysterious friend’s 
request was not an easy one to satisfy. I could think of no other 
place than where we were. 

“Wait here for me,” I said. “After the meeting has begun and 
everyone has gone inside, I will slip out and speak to you.” 

When I came out again he was waiting for me. He gave me a 
letter. It was signed “Irgun Zvai Leumi” with a rubric in ink 
above the name, and read: “It has been made known to us that 
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some persons who represent themselves to be members of the 
Irgun Zvai Leumi have met you. The leaders of the Irgun desire 
to speak with you. If this meets with your approval, the bearer 
of this note will attend to it.” 

I folded the letter and began tearing it up into small pieces. 

“I have come to Palestine to hear everybody who has anything 
to tell me on the subject of Palestine,” I said. “I have no objec- 
tions to hearing your group present its point of view.” 

“Can you come to Tel-Aviv two nights from tonight?” 

I nodded. 

“Then I will see you again this afternoon. I will telephone you 
at 5:00 o'clock and say that Mr. Freedom is speaking. I am also 
instructed to ask you if Mr. Fabregat might accompany you to 
Tel-Aviv.” | 

I said I would ask Fabregat, and Mr. Freedom left me. A few 
minutes later I spoke to Fabregat. Having missed the earlier 
rendezvous, he eagerly accepted this invitation. 

That afternoon at 5:00 o'clock, Mr. Freedom telephoned and a 
few minutes later was in my rooms. Because of the elaborate 
procedure he outlined, it dawned upon me that we were to see 
none other than Menahem Beigin himself, Commander of the 
Irgun. 

“These are the instructions,” the blond young man was say- 
ing. “You must be on the terrace of Hotel Savoy in Tel-Aviv, 
7:00 p.m. sharp. I will meet you there.” 

It would be dark at that hour. We would leave our UN car 
elsewhere and use a taxicab to reach our rendezvous. He im- 
pressed upon us the need for absolute punctuality. We dared 
not be a minute late because everything was timed like clock- 
work from then on. 

Fabregat and I decided that it would be best to drive to the 
Café Pilz in Tel-Aviv. This was a popular meeting place and our 
presence there would not be surprising. The restaurant had two 
entrances, one on an upper, the other on a lower, level. We would 
park our car, enter the restaurant by one door and leave by the 
other, hoping to throw off our trail anyone who might be follow- 
ing us. 
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On the day of our meeting we were guests at a party in Jeru- 
salem and managed with difficulty to excuse ourselves a few 
minutes after 6:00 p.m. My wristwatch showed 10 minutes after 
the hour as Fabregat and I hurried to my car. David was an ex- 
cellent driver, and because I liked to travel swiftly, usually drove 
me about Palestine with terrific speed. On previous trips we had 
made the winding, mountainous 40 mile drive to Tel-Aviv in less 
than an hour. “David, you must excel yourself,” I told him now. 
“We must be at the Café Pilz within 45 minutes. Go as fast as 
you can.” In the darkness we roared down the Tel-Aviv road at 
breakneck velocity and 3 minutes before 7:00 o'clock drew up at 
the entrance of Café Pilz. We proceeded through the restaurant 
and emerged by the door on the lower level opening on a street 
that leads to the beach. We took a cab there and were driven to 
the Savoy Hotel. 

The terrace had a lone occupant — a blond young man wearing 
khaki trousers and a blue shirt sitting back comfortably in a 
wicker chair, reading a newspaper. It was Mr. Freedom. 

We dismissed our cab and stood on the sidewalk, chatting. We 
gave no sign of recognition to the man on the terrace. Two cars 
were parked at the curb. There was a man behind the wheel of 
the first; in the second, three men were sitting quietly. 

A few minutes elapsed and then the man in the blue shirt rose 
leisurely, descended the stairs from the terrace and crossed the 
street to us. He opened the door of the first car. “Please step in,” 
he said. Fabregat and I took our places in the back seat. Mr. 
Freedom closed the door, went to the other car, spoke a few 
words with the men in it, then returned and took his place next 
to the driver of our car. 

“Go ahead,” he said and we drove off. He turned to us. “Every- 
thing is all right. The Chief is waiting for you.” 

We drove for a long time. At intervals I turned and glanced 
through the rear window. The other car was always behind us. 
We made many turns and whether we passed through the same 
streets several times or not, I do not know, but it would have 
been difficult even for one of those extraordinary Hollywood de- 
tectives to follow us. We stopped at last and our guide asked 
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us to step out of the car. We were on a dark street. As we 
stood there, a young girl, who could not be out of her ’teens, 
strolled by. 

“Follow her,” Mr. Freedom said. “I will see you later.” He 
hurried back to the car and both vehicles disappeared. 

The girl led the way through an alley between two buildings. 
On the left a cafe was crowded with people and we heard the 
strains of a string orchestra. We continued through the alley and 
came out on another street and found ourselves facing a parked 
car, its motor running softly. 

The girl turned to us and spoke for the first time. “Will you go ' 
into this car, please.” 

Inside were three persons — the driver and another man in the 
front seat, the latter with a revolver in his hand, and a woman in 
the back seat. The woman spoke English with an accent. She in- 
troduced herself and the two men. We took our places, and off 
we went. 

Again we took a tortured, twisting route, driving for nearly 
half an hour until my back ached as I was pulled from one side to 
another turning and swerving through the dark streets. 

Finally our car stopped before a nondescript building. Mr. 
Freedom was there, waiting. We followed him into the darkened 
building up a flight of stairs and waited in the gloom while he 
rang the bell of an apartment. 

There were footsteps, then whispers. The door opened and a 
man peered out. 

“The Chief is waiting,” he said i in English. 

We walked into a brightly-lit room. Mr. Freedom led us to a 
second door. “I will come back to fetch you at 10:00 o'clock,” he 
said. With that he swung the door open for us. We entered a 
room furnished like a study, and there, seated at a large rectangu- 
lar table set with a bottle of wine, a basket of fruit and biscuits, 
and flanked by two men, we confronted Menahem Beigin 
himself. 


The three men rose smiling and greeted us cordially. I sat 
down facing Beigin. Fabregat sat down on my left. To Beigin’s 
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left was an elderly, powerfully-built man and to my right, a lean, 
intelligent-looking young man. 

Beigin opened the conversation. He spoke in English with an 
accent, in a thin, rather high-pitched voice. 

“I want you to know,” he said, “how much I appreciate what 
you are trying to do to find justice for our people. I have sought 
this meeting to explain the aims of our organization to you, al- 
though I think that Mr. Sandstrom has already told you the sub- 
stance of my conversation with him.” 

I thought to myself, Justice Sandstrom, you are a wily old fox. 

“Mr. Sandstrom has told us nothing,” I said. “On the contrary, 
he has repeatedly denied having seen you.” 

Beigin lifted his eyebrows. 

“I do not understand that,” he said. “We agreed that we would 
allow no publicity regarding our meeting while the Committee 
was still in Palestine, but I did not understand that these pre- 
cautions would go so far as to keep other members of the Com- 
mittee in the dark.” 

It was quite clear that Beigin had reason to believe that our 
Chairman would take the entire Committee into his confidence. 

“It does not matter,” Beigin went on. “We have a transcript of 
all that was said: it has already been examined and amended by 
Mr. Sandstrom and returned to me. I will have two copies sent to 
you tomorrow. I pledged my word to Mr. Sandstrom that our in- 
terview would not be revealed before the departure of the Com- 
mittee and I beg you to keep the matter to yourselves.” 

He poured glasses of wine and offered them to us. Fabregat, a 
strict teetotaler, refused his. The three Irgunists also refused 
theirs: I alone accepted and felt almost guilty for I was the only 
one who touched wine the entire evening. Beigin had no diff- 
culty with his English although once or twice he turned for a 
more exact interpretation of what he wanted to say to the young 
man at my right. The older man scarcely spoke. 

I looked at Beigin with interest. This, then, was the man who 
for five years had led the British such a chase. One hundred 
thousand troops had been unable to find him; there was a price 
on his head; he was wanted dead or alive; his photograph was 
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on every bulletin board in every postoffice in Palestine. He had 
been in British hands half a dozen times and always managed 
to slip out of the net before they realized their catch. His men, 
seemingly at will, blew up British installations, kidnapped Brit- 
ish soldiers, laid down ultimata to the British rulers. He was in 
appearance disarmingly mild. He had a manner of looking at one 
with eyes that seemed almost to have a mystic gleam, and a:smile 
which flashed suddenly and which for some reason — perhaps 
because of the contrast of sharp white teeth in an otherwise 
placid face — gave an impression of ruthlessness. 

In measured words, like a schoolmaster, he spoke of the pres- 
ent situation in Palestine, of the bloodshed, the dislocation of 
life, and the sufferings of the Jews under a British Administration 
which treated them as if they were colonial natives in Africa. He 
spoke steadily for some time and it was apparent that he was 
launched on an elaborate, well-prepared speech. It was one 
which was not new to me. After a little while, I interrupted cour- 
teously and explained that we were already familiar with this 
point of view. 

“I am attempting to explain,” he said, “that not only the Jews 
both peoples want freedom and want the invader banished from 
this land.” 

“There is no use pursuing this matter,” I said. “We too believe 
that the Mandate should come. to. an end. I.don’t know if all our 
colleagues will support that thesis but I think we can obtain.a 
clear majority on it’. | 

Beigin was skeptical. He thought Great Britain was deceiving 
us. He was convinced that the British, despite their repeated 
public statements, did not mean to leave Palestine and would 
remain even if this meant violating a decision of the United 
Nations. 

“Even if your Committee recommends termination of the Man- 
date, I feel the power of Great Britain in the United Nations will 
_ prevent a favorable vote by the General Assembly,” he declared. 
\ “And if the Assembly should vote for a resolution favorable to 

- us, I am sure Britain will manage in some way to sabotage it.” 
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“I cannot forecast the future,” I replied. “Whether Britain’s 
declaration was given in good faith or not, only time will tell. 
I hope she means it when she says she will withdraw from Pales- 
tine. But, I assure you the United Nations is not what you be- 
lieve it is. We will fight for a resolution, and with or against 
Britain we will pass it.” 

He smiled. “I know your committee has good intentions,” he 
said. “I know that all of you have been diligently studying this 
problem. But, I tell you, you have not had years of experience 
with the British Administration here, as we have had. We have 
no illusions. We know the British and what we can expect from 
them. You are one of many committees to come here_and inspite 
of your good-will, „we helieve. that. nothing will come. of.-your 
work.” He paused. “But you can be sure — you can be quite sure 
— that we shall go on i fighting. until the last British soldier leaves 
the soil of our country.” 

” We did not share. his-pessimism, I told him. Our Committee 
was not like others, Behind us lay the full weight of international 
society. We were fespoadble to no one country, to no single 
bloc of countries, but to the world itself. “I really believe 
in the possibility of epee a Jewish State in Palestine,” I 
said. 

Beigin laughed seient: “What a Jewish State! A ghetto! A 
state unable to handle Jewish immigration. That will be the Jew- 
ish State!” And.he went on to insist that the Mandate’s provisions 


for Jewish immigration be carried out, damning the British Ad- - 
ministration’s attitude toward immigrants, and returning to his : 


theme: the Irgun would fight until the le right of Jews to Jews to come ome to 
Palestine was freely recognized. | 


“You need not convince us of the legality of Jewish immigra- 
tion into Palestine,” I said. “We agree.” 

“Good,” Beigin exclaimed. “That leads to our third point — the 
historical right of the Jews to Palestine.” 

I shook my head. “The views of Irgun on that are well known 
to us,” I said. “It is useless to discuss them. We certainly cannot 
contemplate a solution that does not take into account Arab 
rights to self-government and to a free state of their own.” 


ZT 
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| 
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Here we struck the same impasse I had experienced at the tea 
a few nights earlier. 

The old man broke in excitedly in Yiddish. The young man 
leaned over to me. “He's explaining the historical rights of the 
Jews to Palestine.” Beigin took over now and began a new. tirade 


attacking t the establishment of Trans-Jordan, condemning Brit- 


ains s duplicity a and her behind the scenes maneuvers tọ remain 


in in control of Palestine. 
“I think we had better put an end to this part of our discus- 


sion,” I broke in. “You will not convince me, Mr. Beigin, and I 
will not convince you. You see, I speak to you frankly. I told you 
honestly that both Mr. Fabregat and I favor terminating the 
Mandate and allowing free Jewish immigration. But I can assure 
you that no member of our Committee, and certainly no delegate 
of the United Nations, would support the extreme demands of 


i! your organization.” I added that the question of Trans-Jordan 
Na 
«was outside our terms of reference. “The problem before us is 


that of Palestine itself,” I went on. “There are only three possible 
solutions: a federal state; cantonization; partition. We have not 
yet made up our minds, but I believe the trend is toward par- 
tition.” 


s “Yes,” » Beigin said, bitterly. “That’s what some leaders want. 


/ _lam against it.” He spoke for a few minutes more, and when he 


, “paused, I chose the moment to say, “Now we have heard what 


you want. I think it is time for us to tell you what we want, In 
less than two months we shall bring our report to Lake Success. 
Can we not have a truce until then in Palestine? Why don’t you 
wait for the outcome of our work?” 

 Beigin spoke patiently. 

“We have made it clear that we are ready to respect the 
United Nations’ request to halt violence. But the Government 
must halt its violence, too. It is up to Great Britain. „If she carries 
out the immigration « clauses in the Mandate, if she st stops impris- 
qning the ‘unfortunate Jews who come to their country, we will 
not harm a 1 single E nglishman. But, if she continues to halt r ships, 
to kill ll women and children, to send refugees to Cyprus and other 
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eoncentration camps, then we shall carry.on our struggle without 


res 

Fabregat and I sought to argue the point, but without success. 
His mind was made up and nothing would change it. 

“There is another matter,” said Fabregat. “Two British ser- 
geants are now being held by you as hostages. We hope you will 
free them.” 

Beigin tapped with his fingers on the table before him. 

“Three of our soldiers have been unjustly condemned to death 
by an illegal military court,” he said slowly. “We are holding the 
sergeants as a guarantee against the hanging of our men. The 
British military courts have no right to function in Palestine. 
They are the courts of an army of occupation. To counteract 
these unlawful courts we establish courts of our own. And we 
never execute a man without judging him first.” | 

“But these sergeants have nothing to do with the sentencing 
of your men,” Fabregat interrupted. 

Beigin shook his head. 

“They are soldiers of an army invading our soil. Britain must 
suffer the consequences if she refuses to respect the laws of war 
and executes our soldiers when they are prisoners of war.” 

The door of the room swung open quietly, and Mr. Freedom 
reappeared. “Your car is waiting,” he said. 

I made a last attempt. 

“When Nathanya was put under martial law, we sent our al- 
ternates there,” I remarked. “The Mayor of Nathanya, Mr. Ben- 
Ami, told them that if the High Commissioner promised to 
pardon your boys, he would make a radio appeal to you and that 
you would not only free the two sergeants but, he said, he had 
reason to believe you would halt your activities pending the re- 
sult of our work. Do you have any comment on this?” 

Beigin spoke sharply. “The Mayor of Nathanya has no right to 
speak for us. We have hinted nothing to him. He has no way of 
learning what we think or what we do. Naturally, if the High 
Commissioner pardons our men we shall set the sergeants free. 
But our future conduct depends upon the conduct of the British.” 
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We stood up. “Mr. Beigin,” I said, “We know your sentiments 
and you have heard ours. We hope you will meditate on 
them.” 

“Before you leave,” he said, “I have two requests to make. 
First, that if you recount this interview, you will not give a physi- 
cal description of me. Second, that you will use only my name, 
and not that of any other here.” 

We gave our word. His younger colleague added: 

“By the way, one of our agents — a woman — will bring you a 
record of the conversation between Mr. Beigin and Justice Sand- 
strom. Will it be all right if she brings it to you at Kadimah 
House?” 

We said we had no objection and agreed on three passwords 
— one to be used by her, a second by us, and a third by her. 

Our interview was concluded. We took our leave, accom- 
panied by Mr. Freedom. This time fewer precautions were taken. 
We changed no cars but were driven directly to a point one hun- 
dred yards from the Café Pilz. We had walked only a few feet 
when a British tank suddenly rumbled up and stopped so that 
it blocked the street upon which we were walking. Soldiers 
leaped out and began searching the passersby. We approached 
the scene, curious about the fate of our guide. But the car had 
vanished. 


A few days later my telephone in Kadimah House rang. A 
woman’s voice came over the wire: 

“I have a message for you from Mr. Freedom.” 

I invited her up. A few minutes later a pleasant-looking woman 
in her early thirties entered. 

She approached me with a smile, her hand outstretched. 

“Bolivar,” she said. 

“Lincoln,” I replied, shaking hands. 

“Juarez,” she said, and then, with a laugh, added, “I feel rather 
silly with these passwords, but my instructions were specific and 
they made a very important point of it.” 

She gave me a copy of the transcript of the Sandstrom-Beigin 
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conversation. After she left I read it and saw that Beigin had 
presented in general the same arguments to Sandstrom that he 
had to me. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


The Captives of Acre 


Mucu as I HAD wWisHED from the very beginning to speak with 
political prisoners — having myself known political internment — 
our Committee begged this question. I think some of my col- 
leagues would have been shocked at the idea. As chance would 
have it, however, the opportunity came unexpectedly. On the 
last day of our investigation in the Galilee district of northern 
Palestine, Lisicky, his alternate, Richard Pech, Zea-Gonzalez and 
I were enroute to Naharia, a Jewish town on the Mediterranean 
coast where we were to have lunch. We drove through an Arab 
village, El-Bassa, not far from the Biblical town of Safad, and 
paid a call upon the Mayor, or Mukhtar of the village. 

He was a dark little man wearing neatly pressed European 
clothes and a red tarboosh and seemed content to keep away 
from politics and speak only of the village administration and 
its problems. “Our principal lack here is schools,” he told us. 
“The Government does not provide enough. I am sure you will 
realize this as you drive through our village. At this hour chil- 
dren should be in classrooms. Instead, you will see them run- 
ning in the streets.” 

He was right. Barefoot youngsters, most of them wearing 
ankle-length white gowns cut square at the neck to a depth of 
about five inches, were everywhere. It was not a sense of sheer _ 
poverty that assailed me; rather, it was an impression that these 
were street gamins, who wanted not so much food, as decent 
places to live and decent opportunities for education. 
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We made a brief tour of the town, guided by a British official, 
the Assistant District Commissioner of the Safad Area. The 
streets and alleys were dusty and unpaved; the buildings of one 
and two stories were of white cement and in various stages of 
soiled decay. El-Bassa is predominantly a Christian community 
and though we passed the church, we could not find the priest to 
whom I would have enjoyed talking. In a by-street I saw the 
door of a house ajar. I asked our guide if he would request per- 
mission to see the interior of the house. An elderly woman, whom 
I recognized to be a Christian because she wore no veil and 
spoke freely, assented and I entered a poor but spotlessly clean 
house which revealed a certain good taste in its arrangements. 
The old lady showed me about and smiled delightedly when I 
praised the order and cleanliness I found. She spoke in rapid 
Arabic. 

“She is happy that it pleases you,” my guide said. As we moved 
away, a short, stocky, dark-faced man in dungarees approached 
us. . | 
“Yes, we are poor,” he said, “but we want ‘to live as decently 
as possible.” 

And then he added: 

“I am a Communist.” 

What, I wondered, could Communism mean to an Arab in this 
distant, isolated village in the heart of Palestine. “Are you the 
only Communist here?” I asked. 

He glanced sharply at me. 

“I cannot speak about politics,” he said. “You know the Arabs 
have decided not to speak to your Committee about politics.” 

“This has nothing to do with Jewish-Arab politics,” I said. 
“Besides you gave us the information that you are a Communist 
without being asked. I only wish to know whether there are 
many Communists in El-Bassa.” 

He thought for a moment and then replied in a lighter tone, “I 
am a transport worker and I belong to the Communist organiza- 
tion in Haifa. We have only a few party members here but in 
Haifa we have a membership of several thousand.” 

He left us, and on the way to our cars the Assistant District 
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Commissioner said to me, “He’s really a very simple fellow, and 
he greatly exaggerates the membership of his group. I'd say there 
are only a few hundred at most, and while they call themselves 
Communists, I’m sure they know very little about Communism.” 

I thought to myself that he may have been correct, seeing how 
docilely our Arab friend accepted the political injunctions of the 
ex-Mufti's Arab Higher Committee. 

Before noon, we arrived at Acre, the ancient Crusader port, 
and were driven to the old sea wall. There I stood for a long 
time contemplating the blue waters below the high ramparts and 
thinking again of the history of this ancient city, one of the old- 
est in the world, the Ask of remote antiquity, the Acco of the 
Hebrews, the St. Jean of the Crusaders. 

Here Egyptians, Canaanites, Syrians, had commanded and lev- 
ied tribute. Here was the battlefield of the Greeks, Romans, Per- 
sians, Hebrews, Crusaders, Arabs and Turks. The British fleet that 
helped the Mamelukes to repulse Napoleon had anchored in this 
beautiful, tranquil bay, and these walls on which I now stood had 
been bombarded when the British, the French and the Austri- 
ans defeated Ibrahim Pasha and helped restore Turkish sover- 
eignty. Behind this wall on the other side of the road stood the - 
great fortress of Acre, considered impregnable until the Irgunists 
had blown up part of the wall and freed the prisoners. 

As we turned away one of the District Officers asked us if we 
would not like to visit the fortress itself, and almost without 
knowing how, we found ourselves inside. A slim British officer 
followed by several aides emerged from the cavernous depths of 
one of the buildings and greeted us. He was introduced to us as 
Major C. S. W. Charlton, Governor of Acre Prison. He led the 
way through a dark subterranean passageway between thick 
stony walls. We climbed a long flight of dark slippery steps and 
emerged in the open to find ourselves standing in one of the tow- 
ers, with a magnificent view of the entire landscape. To my right 
lay the deep, smooth Mediterranean, like molten glass under the 
noonday sun; directly before me, the city itself sprang forth, 
its high minarets pointed at us like many fingers. Just below 
us one of the courts of the prison was alive with convicts. I looked 
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at them for a moment and then withdrew from the parapet. I was 
suffused with a sense of melancholy, a melancholy which can be 
known only by a man who has himself been in jail and knows 
what prison life is like. With that thought I went down again, 
following my companions toward the outer doors. 

We were about to leave. As I was chatting with Major Charl- 
ton, one of the guards approached and whispered to him. Major 
Charlton turned to us. 

“One of the Jewish prisoners has sent word that he would very 
much like to speak with you.” 

I said promptly, “I have no objection.” 

Lisicky seemed doubtful, but Zea-Gonzalez came to my sup- 
port: “I think we should like to talk with him,” he said decidedly. 

We followed Major Charlton into an ante-room. A man was ly- 
ing stretched out on a long wooden bench. Otherwise the room 
was bare. : 

The man sat up, startled. Major Charlton gestured to him and 
he got off the bench and went out of the room. A moment later a 
pudgy, bearded youth, wearing a prisoners uniform, appeared 
and saluted us smartly, and then, in an accented English, said to 
Major Charlton: “I have a comrade who wishes to speak also.” 
Major Charlton turned to us. I nodded and presently another pris- 
oner joined us. He was tall, dark and clean shaven, and no older 
than the first. 

The first youth unfolded a thick manuscript and began to read 
it. It was addressed to UNSCOP. It listed complaint after com- 
plaint against the British Administration. It cited injustices in tri- 
als, mistreatments, and was replete with scores of bitter accusa- 
tions. The document was couched in such bold language that I 
could not help looking now and then at Major Charlton to see 
how he was taking it, but his face was imperturbable. 

The prisoner had read three or four pages when Lisicky, stand- 
ing at my side, interrupted him. 

“We are not the Committee,” he said impatiently. “We are only 
delegates here in a private capacity. We can't listen to any more 
of your reading. We have an appointment and we are already 
late. Send what you wish to the Committee in Jerusalem.” 
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The prisoner lifted his eyes from the manuscript and stood 
there shocked, as if he had received a blow in the face. I felt sorry 
for him. “Have you still much to read?” I asked. 

“It isn't very long,” he said eagerly, but apparently he still had © 
thirteen or fourteen pages of handwritten text before him. Lisicky 
was right. We were already late. 

“Can't you tell us briefly what you want?” I asked. 

He began again, repeating the charges of mistreatment, bad 
food, the impossibility of seeing their families. Lisicky was grow- 
ing more and more impatient and I finally suggested, “Send your 
petition to us in Jerusalem. I am sure the authorities will permit 
you to do that.” 

Major Charlton nodded, but the prisoner said dejectedly, “We 
understand your Committee insisted on fifteen copies of every 
document. We have no typewriter. It would take us too long to 
write fifteen copies.” 

I told him that if he would send his petition I would arrange 
to have the necessary number of copies typed and distributed. 

“What we ask,” the bearded youth said doggedly, “is that the 
Committee obtain our release from the British Government.” 

“That's impossible,” I said. “We have no right to do that. But 
don’t lose hope. We are trying to find a solution, and when the 
United Nations accepts that solution there may be an amnesty in 
Palestine and you will be freed.” 

He shook his head and smiled bitterly. “Your solution will 
never be put into effect,” he said. “England will see to that.” 

I felt highly uncomfortable. Major Charlton had been so kind 
to them and so polite to us, it seemed improper for us to enter 
into a political discussion now. So I said sharply, “You have no 
right to prejudge that,” and, in a softer voice, added, “You must 
be patient.” 

“We are political prisoners and we are treated like common 
criminals,” he retorted. “We demand the rights of prisoners of 
war.” 

“How long are your sentences?” I asked. 

He spoke slowly. “I was sentenced to ten years, my comrade 
here to thirteen. The three boys who were sentenced to hang for 
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the prison break are here, too, and they wish to tell you how they 
have been tortured. Now I ask the Major here to allow them to 
speak to you.” 

Major Charlton turned to us. “If you wish to hear them —” 

I was burning with eagerness to talk to those boys. Something 
of the journalist of my younger days must still have been in me. 
“I don't know whether that would inconvenience you, sir,” I said. 
“For my part, I have no objection.” 

But Lisicky, who had been standing first on one foot, and then 
the other, spoke up emphatically. 

“No, no! We are not the Committee. It would be most im- 
proper.” 

And that ended the matter. The prisoners returned to their cells. 
Twenty minutes later we had joined our colleagues, and over tea 
and cakes at the Government's Agricultural Farm near Acre, we 
watched a display of prize horses and livestock. I spent a boring 
half hour regretting the opportunity I had lost to talk to the con- 
demned boys. 


I neither saw nor heard the three condemned youths, nor did I 
learn what specific mistreatment they charged against the author- 
ities; but within the next few days I received from Max Seligman, 
a distinguished Tel-Aviv attorney, two letters relating to a simi- 
lar case. They dealt with four young men who had been arrested 
a few months earlier, and are self-explanatory. The first was the 
letter written by Seligman to the Government authorities — Sir 
Henry Gurney, General MacMillan, the Inspector General, and 
the Attorney General. 


SELIGMAN & Co. 
Law OFFICES 
Tel-Aviv, 
5th January, 1947 
Sir: 
We beg to submit herewith the following matter for your most 
urgent and kind consideration on behalf of our clients, Chaim 
Golovetsky, Dov Rosenbaum, Eliezer Kushani and Mordechai 
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Alkochi, who are at present detained in the Central Prison, Jeru- 
salem. 

Our clients, together with one Abraham Mizrahi, were arrested 
on the 29th December, 1946, on the high road near Lydda, alleg- 
edly in possession of firearms. It appears that their vehicle failed 
to halt when ordered to do so and our clients were fired at by a 
Military guard. One of the occupants of the vehicle, Abraham 
Mizrahi, was shot in his thigh and died one day later. 

On the 3rd January, 1947, we visited our clients in the General 
Prison, Jerusalem. We were informed that, upon being arrested, 
they were most brutally beaten by the Military who struck them 
with the butts of their rifles. Their money and watches were re- 
moved and not returned. They were brought to a Military camp 
where their hands were chained and their clothes and underwear 
were cut off from them with razor blades. They were thus 
stripped naked, and so remained during the entire night, being 
ordered at the same time to wash the soldiers’ dishes and clean 
the floors. They were ordered to kiss the floor. They were given 
toothbrushes and ordered to clean the floor again. We are further 
informed that, despite their exhaustion, they were ordered to run 
in the streets of the camp in their naked condition. When the 
guards were changed, all this was repeated. Early in the morning, 
they were given two blankets, one to lie on and one to cover, but 
they were not given any rest inasmuch as soldier after soldier in 
turn lifted the blanket and allowed the wind to blow in. The 
same was repeated the following day when sewage and dish wa- 
ter was spilt on our clients and they were again ordered to clean 
the sewage from the floor. One of our clients, Chaim Golovetsky, 

had his hair cut and was ordered to use the cut hair as a brush to 
clean the floor. They were later given trousers and ordered to run 
to the office of a Military Medical Officer. We are instructed that 
the Medical Officer did not treat their wounds but, on the con- 
trary, told the soldiers that they could proceed with their ‘fun.’ 
Upon returning to the camp, the brutal treatment was resumed 
and more sewage water spilt on our clients. They were later trans- 
ferred to another Military Camp and, despite their exhausted 
state, they were chained to beds. It was not until the 2nd Janu- 
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ary, 1947, that they were removed to the Central Prison, Jeru- 
salem. 

We need hardly describe in what state our clients are at pres- 
ent. One of them has a broken nose, another suffers from severe 
wounds in his head and the other two are still in the Prison Hospi- 
tal suffering from severe shock and dislocated arms and can hardly 
move at all. All have bruises and cuts on their faces, completely 
bloodshot eyes and huge bruises on their bodies. 

We, therefore, most urgently pray that you may be good 
enough to appoint a Committee of Enquiry to investigate into 
_ this matter with a view to the punishment of the perpetrators of 
these savage deeds. We would further be grateful if you could 
kindly instruct that proper medical treatment be urgently given 
to our clients. We should also be obliged if we were afforded the 
opportunity to be present at such enquiry which you may order. 

Yours faithfully, 
M. Seligman 


MK/MM 


Copy to: 
1. The Chief Secretary, Government of Palestine. 
2. The Inspector General 
3. The Attorney General 
4. The G.O.C. 


The British reply was as follows: 

HQ PALESTINE 
Tel. 4651 Ext. 160 
A3/451 
27th January, 1947 

M. Seligman & Co. 

1, Bialik Street 

P.O.B. 627 

TEL AVIV 


Dear Sir, 
1. In regard to your letter of 5th January concerning four terror- 
ists, hereafter called your clients, apprehended by the Military on 
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29th December, I am to say the G.O.C. has had enquiries made 
as to the allegations contained im your letter. 

2. On the night of 29th December a car containing your clients 
attempted to break through a Military road block and was only 
halted after fire had been opened. They jumped out of the car, all 
armed, and after very considerable resistance on their part were 
apprehended without further firing taking place, which showed 
considerable restraint on the part of the soldiers. 

In the car were found ammunition, explosives and two whips. 
Your four clients were escorted to camp by an officer and a guard 
with their hands held above their heads. On arrival at the camp 
they were handcuffed in pairs and taken in a truck to the guard 
room. There, as they were filthy, they were ordered to clean them- 
selves which they refused to do and eventually they had to be 
forcibly stripped, some of their clothes having to be cut off and 
they were given three blankets each and later sports clothing. 
Their own clothing was found to be lice-ridden and was burnt. 
During the time they were in military custody they had the same 
treatment and food as for military personnel, including medical 
attention. They were however hand-cuffed or manacled in pairs 
for security reasons. The cleaning out of their room is the normal 
procedure. They were visited by officers continually and there 
were never any complaints. 

3. Except for the use of tooth brushes for sweeping the floor 
which continued for three minutes only until proper brushes were 
available, all the allegations made by your clients have been 
found to be completely unfounded and are considered to have 
been entirely invented. At no time were they ill treated after their 
arrest had been achieved. 
Yours faithfully, 
(signed ) 

for Brigadier i/c Administration 

HGGN/LMA 


Later Seligman wrote me: “These poor boys are dead now. 
These letters give no indication of the complete story of their tor- 
ture. One was actually beaten to death by the police. The oth- 
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ers were beaten and tortured until finally a Court sentenced them 
to death and they were hanged — but hanged under the most das- 
tardly circumstances. The entire country was put under curfew. 
Then, while our appeal was still pending, the Government simul- 
taneously informed us that the three had been hanged and that 
our appeal had been denied. We learned later that the boys had 
been spirited away from the Jerusalem prison and hanged in a 
place unknown... .” 

I put down these letters thinking to myself how high-handedly 
and unjustly this government acted. At one moment, the parents 
knew only that their boys were in jail, having been arrested for 
possessing arms, an offense for which Arabs in Palestine received 
at most a three- or four-year sentence. The parents were reassured 
by their attorneys that everything possible had been done. An ap- 
peal had been filed, and since the Commanding General must re- 
view the appeal and then approve the sentences before execution 
could take place, there might still be something that could be 
done. Then the next moment, the parents were informed that the 
appeal had been turned down, the sentences confirmed and the 
boys hanged — all in one tragic blow. . . . 


The Mandatory’s campaign against terrorism was brought up 
at one of our later meetings with Sir Henry Gurney. He admitted 
that many men and women were arrested, and that frequently the 
Government was unable to get witnesses to testify against al- 
leged political prisoners because the witnesses feared reprisals. 

I asked how many persons were now being held by the British 
under the Palestine Emergency Regulations. 

Sir Henry replied that 291 Jewish prisoners were interned in 
Kenya, East Africa, and 515 in Palestine. 

“Is it very difficult to bring these people to trial?” I asked. “We 
have had many letters from fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters and 
children who complain that detainees are being held and never 
brought to trial.” 

“Their cases are all investigated by an Advisory Committee,” 
Sir Henry replied. “The Chairman, who is a retired judge, told 
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me last week that he had just finished interviewing 75 detainees 
at Latrun prison.” 

The Advisory Committee, I reflected, apparently took months 
to make up its mind. Meanwhile men and women languished in 
jail. “Some of these letters charge that men have been held for 
seven years without being brought before a judge,” I said. 

“That is unfortunately quite true,” Sir Henry replied calmly, 
“but I have tried to explain why it is not possible to bring them 
to trial.” 

This, I felt, was preposterous. What had happened to that most 
precious of rights, the traditional British respect for the individ- 
ual and his right to a fair trial? 

“But Sir Henry,” I said, “according to general principles of law, 
would it not be better then to release them?” 

Sir Henry was ice itself. He bit his words: 

“I do not think that any British Administration anywhere 
would require any advice on that point.” 

I sought to keep this skirmish within the bounds of natural po- 
liteness, although I was seething inside. Thus, my voice was even 
when I said: 

“I am not advising you, sir. I am only asking a question.” 

Sandstrom turned to me and said with finality, “You have 
heard the answer,” and then turned to another subject. 

But the question stands. There can be no justification for the 
long detentions, the ill treatment, and the torture. I tried to bend 
backward to understand the reason for these Emergency Regu- 
lations which bore down so hard upon the backs of the Palestine 
population, for these high-handed, dictatorial acts the least of 
which, if perpetrated in England, would have caused the entire 
population there to rise against the government. Obviously the 
British were in a difficult situation here, opposed as they were by 
both sides, disliked by everyone, and yet responsible for mainte- 
nance of order. Naturally they must react strongly against terror- 
ist acts. I could even admire the calm and equanimity of many 
British officials. Yes, I felt, there was an explanation. But there 
was no justification. 
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nations for their oppressive acts and laws. They cite maintenance 
of peace and the welfare of people incapable of governing them- 
selves. But a government that has been unable to obtain the re- 
spect of the population, that even with torture and hanging is 
unable to keep order in a country — such a government has failed. 
It has no right to continue to rule even the most backward of 
people. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


The Way of Aliyah Beth 


AS THE TIME DREW NEAR for us to leave Palestine, an event oc- 
curred which brought the temper of the Jewish population to its 
highest pitch in many months and left even the most neutral ob- 
servers convinced of the brutality and illegality of the course Brit- 
ain had adopted toward Jewish immigration. This was the arrival 
of the Haganah ship Exodus 1947, a small battered vessel carry- 
ing more than 4,500 Jewish refugees from the Displaced Persons 
camps of Europe. Ever since the Exodus had left a French port a 
few days before, followed by an escort of British cruisers, the 
press had kept us informed of her hazardous journey. We knew 
that the people aboard her would make a desperate attempt to 
escape the British blockade. 

Then, one morning, word came that she had been intercepted 
off the shores of Palestine, boarded by British sailors, and after a 
violent battle, brought under arms into Haifa. Sandstrom and 
Simic, who had been visiting in the vicinity of Haifa, went on to 
the port and were eyewitnesses to the transfer of the refugees to 
three British ships which were to take them to internment on Cy- 
prus. “They looked very tired, very poor,” Sandstrom reported to 
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us when he returned. “The British naval officers told us they had 
to fight their way to the wheelhouse, which was completely en- 
circled by barbed wire, before they could take command of the 
ship. They said they used firecrackers to frighten the Jews, who 
were hurling tinned goods and other missiles at them, and tear 
gas to subdue them after the Jews hurled tear gas bombs at them. 
Two of the immigrants were killed and some 150 wounded.” 

Later that day I was in my apartment when the bell rang. At 
the door stood two American newspapermen, and with them a 
stranger — a tall, blond-haired, blue-eyed man of about thirty, in 
a pitiable state of nervousness and exhaustion, his hair unkempt 
and obviously uncut for weeks, and his clothes apparently bor- 
rowed, for they were too small for him. 

“This is the Reverend John Grauel of Worcester, Massachu- 
setts,” one of the newspapermen said, and he and his friend 
quickly propelled the minister into my apartment and closed the 
door. “He was a Haganah volunteer aboard the Exodus,” the 
newspaperman explained. “We've just rushed him here from 
Haifa — the British have been trying to jail him — and we want 
you to hear his story. Later he’s going to demand protection from 
the American consulate.” 

Grauel was in such a state of agitation that he failed to answer 
my greeting. “Everything I own was taken by the British,” he 
exclaimed. “They've got every bit of identification — my papers, 
my press card, my credentials.” 

He had not slept in the last sixty hours, he revealed, and I sug- 
gested that he rest before talking. I at once telephoned Dr. Hoo, 
who got in touch with Sandstrom. It was decided Grauel would 
come to Sandstrom’s apartment the next morning and tell the 
Committee what he had seen. 

But the American wanted to tell his story to me now. He could 
have no peace until he unburdened himself, and, after a few mo- 
ments, he launched at once into his experiences. As a young min- 
ister he had participated in many causes, he said, but this had 
been the climax of his experience, at once the most tragic and the 
most rewarding. “It is something I shall never forget,” he said. “I 
am honored and humbled by it.” 
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In recent months he had become deeply disturbed by the plight 
of the Jewish displaced persons. The story of the transfer of thou- 
sands of them by the Haganah had moved him to see what he 
could do himself. 

“I learned that somewhere on the East coast of the United 
States the Haganah was preparing a ship to go to Europe, collect 
as many of these unfortunate men and women as possible, and 
attempt to take them to Palestine. I thought this was my oppor- 
tunity: this is the way to help — to be part of these people and 
assist them to reach the Promised Land. 

“I made my way to a Haganah recruiting officer in New York. 
I came aboard the ship in January as a cook and able-bodied sea- 
man. There were 43 of us in the crew — all Jews except me. Most 
of them were in their twenties; about a third were war veterans; 
the chief mate was a twenty-four-year-old naval reserve officer, 
Bill Bernstein of Los Angeles.” Grauel paused for a moment and 
his voice trembled. “The British clubbed him to death in the 
fight this morning.” 

He told about the ship. It was a small, wooden, 320-foot 
steamer, originally christened the President Warfield, and used to 
carry passengers between Baltimore and Norfolk. Now, under the 
flag of Panama, it set sail for Europe. 

“The British dogged our steps over half the world, doing every- 
thing they could to stop us,” the Reverend Mr. Grauel said. “In 
the Azores they told the Portuguese not to refuel our ship, but 
we finally obtained oil through friends and sailed into an Italian 
port for our final outfittings. There, one night, we heard the 
sound of motors. Across our bow lay an Italian gunboat. Soon a 
young Italian officer was sitting in our captain’s cabin, warning 
us nonchalantly that any attempt to move would ‘put us in a po- 
sition to be fired upon.’ 

“It was not difficult to find that the fine Italian hand behind 
this was in reality a British one,” the minister went on. The Ital- 
ian newspapers revealed that the British Ambassador in Rome 
had asked the Italian authorities to prevent the sailing of a vessel 
which was transporting “escaping war criminals and fascists.” 
As a result the ship was held there for seven weeks. Once, in that 
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time, trying to obtain help, the Reverend Mr. Grauel visited 
Rome. He stood under the Arch of Titus, the memorial to the Ro- 
man destroyer of Jerusalem in 70 a.p. “I thought to myself,” he 
said, “these stones commemorate a man who is directly responsi- 
ble for driving the Jewish people from their homeland. He is dust. 
_ Yet the object of his wrath, the Hebrew nation, still lives. Yes, 
they have been reborn in this last and greatest of their sufferings.” 

One night the Italian gunboat moved sufficiently to allow the 
Jews to put out to sea. Though the gunboat followed, the Exodus 
turned off its lights and escaped in the darkness. In the small 
hours of the morning, days later, they came into a little French 
port. They were guided to a quay; the Exodus was tied up at 
right angles, with her stern against the quay; two long barges 
were brought up and placed on either side, to be used as bridges; 
and they awaited their passengers. At that very hour, so well had 
the Haganah laid its plans, seventy-two trucks were roaring 
through the night with a human cargo of hope and suffering, 
bringing them to the ship... 

“I was gulping scalding coffee when I heard the low rumble of 
the first convoy. The sun had already risen. Before our excited 
eyes a long line of pack-laden humanity began to move on board. 
The first person was a girl of about fourteen. She was blond- 
haired and brown-eyed, and it would have been hard to distin- 
guish her from any other girl of her own age in America. She 
smiled sweetly as one of the boys helped her into the ship. 

“As she shifted her pack from her shoulders, I felt a shiver pass 
over me. Her sun-tanned arm had upon it the tattooed mark of 
the concentration camp —the purple number branded into her 
flesh by the Nazis.” 

For five hours this stream of humanity continued. 

“Where had these people come from? They had been assem- 
bled from the farthest corners of the bloody continent of Eu- 
rope: the remnants of Germany; old folk who were saved by mir- 
acles from the crematorium; warriors of all fronts, wounded and 
invalid partisans; children who were born en route and in the 
farthest marches of Siberia, and in the deep underground of the 
hideouts from the Nazis — these were the people of the Exodus. 
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All the suffering, the blood, and torture of these people had 
reached their apotheosis in this ship: this was the Ark taking 
them from the waters of death. There was no retreat and they 
could not retreat.” 

He was silent for a moment. 

“How we got them all aboard I do not know. Our ship was 
built to carry 700 persons. We had more than 4,500 passengers. 
More than 400 of the women were pregnant. We had a rule that 
anyone more than seven months pregnant should not be permit- 
ted to come on the trip, but we could not enforce the rule.” 

The captain gave the word to sail. The lines were ready to be 
cast off. Then, unexpectedly, word came from the port authori- 
ties that they could not sail until permission was granted by Paris. 

“Our hearts sank. We had just enough food and water for the 
seven-day trip to Palestine. The decks were already steaming hot, 
our ventilation did not properly begin until we were in motion, 
and we were ill from worry.” Again, it was the British. 

“They were still dogging our steps,” said the Reverend Mr. 
Grauel. “Their intelligence agents had reported our activities to 
‘Mr. Ernest Bevin, who was then in Paris conferring with French 
Foreign Minister Bidault on the Marshall Plan. I understand Mr. 
Bevin stopped the discussion, smashed his fist on the table, and 
told M. Bidault that the sailing of our ship from a French port 
would be an ‘insult’ to the British Empire. And the French began 
a delaying action to gain time to see what they could do. 

“That night we sat in the Captain’s cabin, utterly sick at heart. 
Suddenly the Captain leapt to his feet. “To hell with those Brit- 
ish l he exclaimed. “We take her out, permission or no per- 
mission!’ And we did. Bill Bernstein slid quietly into the waters 
and swam to the ends of the mooring lines, releasing them. We 
woke several of the crew, and that night, working feverishly, 
whispering our orders, we cut our lines and slowly, inch by inch, 
moved out of that port. Twice we fouled our lines; once we struck 
a cement piling. But finally we got out, just as a French pilot boat 
began coming after us. But she could not catch us and we were 
out in the open sea. It was the first time a ship had ever success- 
fully left that little port without a pilot. 
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“We ran about the deck like madmen shaking each other’s 
hands. I took time out to breathe a little prayer to Him. We sailed 
on. It was then that we suddenly found ourselves in the com- 
pany of a British destroyer. She was following us. She was num- 
ber one in an escort which grew to five destroyers and a cruiser 
within a few days. Great Britain, in severe economic difficulties, 
was still able to devote six ships of her fleet to hunting down this 
broken lake steamer which carried the hope of nearly 5,000 souls 
seeking to begin life over again. 

“The spirit of these people was wonderful to behold. The very 
thought of their going to the Beloved Land seemed sufficient to 
cause them to accept whatever happened. Many of them spent 
their time in the age-old reading of the Book, and I thought what 
fire of fervor the words must kindle in their souls under the im- 
petus of this most holy of pilgrimages. When the Sabbath eve- 
ning came, it was a moving sight to see the lines of men dressed 
in their black skull caps, their blue and white prayer shawls over 
their shoulders, facing the East and reading the Word. Their tra- 
ditional singsong reading reminded me as a Christian, that this 
was how the Galilean Jew must have read and expounded the 
Writing nearly two thousand years ago. 

“Quite often I passed through the ship’s hospital. One very 
pretty woman was expecting a child and I rejoiced with the rest 
of the ship when we learned that she had been safely delivered. 
She had been through a great deal. She was thirty-one, and she 
had had an infant torn from her arms just a few years before and 
had seen it tossed into the maw of a flaming crematorium. Now 
she and her husband, who had managed to escape with her, were 
starting a new life. It was good to see that new life personified in 
the little red-faced mite that lay beside her. 

“But our joy was shortlived. It was discovered that a second 
child was on its way, and in the process of delivery, the mother 
passed away. Death was not new to these people, but to us of 
the crew it came as a terrific blow. Together we moved her poor, 
tired body to the upper deck where I composed her features and 
removed the few pathetic ornaments from her hands and her 
wrists — all that would remain for her grief-stricken husband. 
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“We wrapped her in clean white sheets and placed her in a 
weighted canvas shroud. Then, for a little while, she lay in state, 
enshrouded by the blue and white folds of the Jewish flag. Fi- 
nally, just as the sun began to sink beneath the sea, bringing in 
sharp relief one of our British escorts, we carried the remains to 
a ramp prepared for the purpose on the side of the vessel. 

“The skipper spoke, and I shall always remember his words: 

“We are burying today at sea the first victim of the voyage. 
The way of Aliyah Beth + is strewn with thousands of dead. We 
add this one sadly to the list. So was it in the first Exodus: the 
way through the wilderness was strewn with the graves of un- 
known Jews. This child will continue the task his mother was un- 
able to complete. If there is any compensation at all for her 
husband and those who mourn, it is that we shall build with 
added consecration in our ancient homeland; that there is greater 
courage within us to surmount those difficulties which remain 
before us.’” 

On the fifth day of the voyage, one of the British ships came 
nearer. British sailors trained their cameras upon the immigrants 
and took photographs. Over the loudspeaker a. British voice 
shouted: “This is the Cruiser Ajax!” 

“We all remembered that it was the Ajax which defeated the 
Graf Spee,” the Reverend Mr. Grauel went on, “and we were 
properly impressed that so glorious a ship should be assigned 
to us. 

“On the night before we expected to land, the Ajax drew near 
again and caught us full in her powerful searchlights. Over the 
loudspeaker a voice shouted in German: “We understand how 
you feel. If you will come peacefully with us to Cyprus, we shall 
escort you and render you medical aid.’” 

A voice from the Exodus retorted in Yiddish: 

“We are not the Graf Spee!” 

The Ajax retreated. 

“After midnight, we had our plans all made. We had placed 
barbed wire all over the ship; sent the women and children be- 
low; and had almost completed a wooden barricade all around 

1 Immigration not certified by the British: “illegal” immigration. 
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the ship to prevent a boarding party. We then estimated we were 
about seventeen miles from shore and well beyond the three-mile 
international limit. If the British attacked us now, they would be 
guilty of piracy. 

“But,” said the Reverend Mr. Grauel, “that’s precisely what 
happened. We put on full speed. Somewhere before us, in the 
darkness, lay Palestine. If we could reach Haifa, we would at- 
tempt a landing on the beach and hope that the Jews in Haifa 
would help us get as many people as possible ashore and spread 
through the population. 

“But at about three a.m., two British ships suddenly reap- 
peared. Their huge searchlights bathed us in a light as bright as 
noon. They took their positions, one on either side of us; they 
were going to ram us! 

“I pulled the ship’s whistle, to give the alarm. We lined up ev- 
ery able-bodied man on the deck, each of us armed with potatoes, 
wood, tinned goods: and in that bright light from the cruisers, 
with the flag of Zion blowing, and the high, shrill whistle shriek- 
ing, we waited for the blow. 

“Then the British ships struck us. They rammed us hard — 
‘ slow, powerful, and terrible. We were thrown to our knees. Our 
superstructure was crushed like an eggshell. Then they rammed 
us again and again — seven times in all. We clung to each other, 
to whatever we could grasp, thinking of the panic of those poor 
souls below decks, jammed together so they could hardly breathe; 
and in the midst of it, waiting for the next blow, an old Jew mut- 
tered beside me: ‘I have already survived in my life the Czarist 
Russian hell, the Polish anti-Semitic hell, the Nazi hell, and so 
help me God, I shall survive the British hell, too!’ 

“Then we were rammed the seventh time; and all at once Brit- 
ish sailors, dressed for combat, with helmets and masks, carrying 
clubs, pistols, and tear-gas grenades, boarded us. Fifteen of them 
fought their way to the wheelhouse. At one corner they were 
halted by children of twelve and thirteen: the British shot at 
them. It was in that fight that they clubbed Bill Bernstein to 
death.” 

At this point the Reverend Mr. Grauel broke down. “He was 
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my best friend,” he said, through his tears. “I might have been 
able to help him.” It was pathetic to see this big man shaken with 
sobs. I felt I could not ask him to go on, and I suggested that he 
stop now and go to bed at once. “You will tell the rest of the story 
to the other members of the committee tomorrow,” I said. 
: The Reverend Grauel rose. “I want the world to know what 
. the British have done!” he exclaimed bitterly. “I charge that the 
‘British Navy was guilty of piracy on the high seas. They deliber- 
‘ately attacked and boarded us by force outside the territorial wa- 
| ters of Palestine because they knew if they waited until we 
reached those waters, we would have been so well barricaded 
they could not have boarded us!” 

But he agreed to come the next morning; and the next morning, 
somewhat rested, he met us in Sandstrom’s apartment, where 
Rand, Fabregat, Blom, myself and the three chiefs of the Secre- 
tariat — Dr. Hoo, Dr. Bunche and Dr. Garcia Robles — were on 
hand to hear him. He summarized much of what he had told me, 
but Sandstrom and the others were apparently more interested in 
the British boarding of the ship and whether the Jews were 
armed as the British claimed they were. 

“Precisely how did the British board the ship?” Sandstrom 
asked him. 

“They drew alongside us and announced that we were in Pal- 
estine territorial waters,” the Reverend Mr. Grauel replied. “That 
was not true. I have the taffrail log and the ship’s log and other 
papers I am prepared to present to the British Admiralty to prove 
that we were not in territorial waters. But the moment they told 
us we were, we turned the ship about and headed directly west. 
We had travelled a considerable distance away from Palestine 
when we were attacked. 

“After they rammed us, they hurled tear gas bombs. We retal- 
iated by throwing potatoes, canned goods and whatever else came 
to our hands. They dropped drawbridges to the deck of our ship 
and they charged across. Our boys took four of them prisoner 
and I immediately had the four placed in my cabin and put two 
men at the door: I knew our people were very angry and might 
harm them. 
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“Then one of our boys ran to me and said the British had 
gained control of the bridge and that a seriously wounded man 
was in the captain’s cabin. I wrapped an American flag on my 
arm and ran to the bridge. A British sailor was there. “We've got 
a wounded man in that cabin,’ I said. I beg you to let me go in 
and get him.’ But the sailor, who was holding two objects in his 
hands, refused to let me near him, and I had to retreat. 

“That man was William Bernstein, an American. As I got the 
story from one of our men on the bridge, when the British 
reached the bridge, they threw open the door and without warn- 
ing fired two shots. One man dropped with a shattered jaw. Bern- 
stein was passing the doorway at that moment and a British sol- 
dier clubbed him over the head. Some of our boys dragged him 
to the cabin and then leaped through a porthole to escape. Bern- 
stein remained there for hours, unattended. He died later from a 
fractured skull. If I could have gotten to him... .” 

The Reverend Mr. Grauel paused for a moment. 

“Finally we negotiated with the British, the fighting was 
stopped and one of the ship’s officers —an American, Bernard 
Marks of Cincinnati — took the wheel, and we went into Haifa 
port. 

“I personally removed from the top deck two boys about the 
ages of twelve and thirteen, one with a bullet wound through his 
shoulder, the second with a shattered arm. As I was standing 
there, I saw a blanket drawn over the face of a boy who had just 
died. This boy was later taken down the gangplank in Haifa, but 
the British deliberately uncovered his face so that no one would 
know he was dead. 

“Gentlemen,” went on the Reverend Mr. Grauel, “the British 
used bullets when they had no need to do so. We had no arms on 
the ship. We were not armed.” 

Justice Rand demanded: 

“You are sure there were no guns on the ship?” 

“No, sir, there were no guns,” Grauel said. “We made a 
thorough search for weapons two days before we came near the 
coast. We found three pistols. I saw those pistols thrown over- 
board.” 
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Sandstrom asked: “And you saw none of the immigrants throw- 
ing tear gas bombs?” 

“We had nothing like that aboard the vessel.” 

“Could they have gained control without using violence?” 
Sandstrom pursued. 

“No, I don’t think they could have gained control without a 
disturbance. But I repeat again, the use of pistols and steel- 
banded clubs was unnecessary. Tear gas would have been suffi- 
cient, but they did not use enough to disable the crew. The im- 
migrants aboard the Exodus had no arms: all they fought with 
were potatoes, canned goods, and their bare fists.” 

The hearing was ended, but the Reverend Mr. Grauel said he ` 
had one more word to say. 

“I would like to make only this statement, gentlemen. I have 
watched these people. I know what they are. And I tell you, the 
Jews in the European Displaced Persons camps insist on coming 
to Palestine, they will come to Palestine, and nothing short of 
open warfare and complete destruction will halt them.” 


The story of the Exodus was to grow more tragic in the days 
that followed, for the refugees were not sent to Cyprus but, by a 
British decision which must go down as one of the most heartless 
and stubborn ever made by a civilized government, were returned 
to Germany, the country of Jewish death and horror. 

My colleagues and I realized, after we had heard the Reverend 
Mr. Grauel, that in this chapter of the Jewish story we had come 
face to face with another and fundamental form of Jewish resist- 
ance. The Haganah, which had organized the voyage of the Ex- 
odus, was the principal force behind illegal immigration; it or- 
ganized the Jews in the camps of Europe, arranged for their 
transportation from the camps to a port of embarkation, and for 
the journey across the sea; it planned the breaking of the British 
blockade and arranged for the reception of the refugees in Pales- 
tine. It could do all this and engage in countless other offensive 
and defensive activities because it was the army of the Jewish 
people. It represented nearly every able-bodied man and woman 
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in Palestine, with the exception of those belonging to the dissi- 
dent Irgun and Stern groups. The Irgun and Stern groups had 
taken part in more spectacular escapades, but they were a small 
minority compared to the Haganah. Upon the shoulders of the 
Haganah, the people’s army, would primarily fall the defense of 
Jewish Palestine in the future if violence accompanied the grant- 
ing of Jewish independence. 

It was therefore of great interest to me that, some days later, 
Sandstrom, Dr. Hoo and Dr. Bunche informed us they had held a 
long interview with five unnamed members of the High Com- 
mand of the Haganah. The invitation had come with utmost se- 
crecy to Sandstrom as chairman, and for security reasons he had 
taken only the chiefs of our Secretariat with him. 

Their discussion made certain points clear. The Haganah was a 
sovereign body, organized as an army, with a branch devoted to 
immigration. Its high command was appointed by a committee 
which, in turn, was elected by the entire Jewish community. “We 
are not a band of conspirators, nor a private army, nor a political 
faction,” one of the five declared. “We have no political aims 
other than those of the Jewish people and the Zionist movement. 
We are a free national volunteer army in whose ranks may be 
found practically every Jewish young man and woman capable 
of bearing arms. Our forces cover every Jewish rural and urban 
settlement; they embrace practically every Jewish household. Our 
members are drawn from all parties and all social groups.” 

Because I feel the questions and answers which follow to be of 
such importance to anyone seeking to understand the problem of 
Palestine, I present this hitherto secret record almost verbatim. 
The questions are those of Sandstrom; the answers are those of 
the Haganah leaders speaking for the Haganah only. 

Question: What is the total strength of Haganah? 

Answer: The actual trained and armed strength is about 55,000 
without reserves; including reserves, some 90,000. 

Question: Was it not a fact that in the past there was a working 
relationship among Haganah, the Irgun and the Stern Group? 

Answer: In November 1945 when we realized that the British 
Government had begun an anti-Zionist policy, Haganah under- 
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took armed resistance against the British Government. Each of 
the underground groups had its own separate plans and pursued 
its own tactics without communication or liaison with the other. 
Haganah regarded the plans and activities of the two other un- 
derground groups as insanity. For that reason we considered it 
better policy to establish a relationship whereby these two groups 
would work under broad plans laid down by us and thus avoid 
isolated, insane actions which would do more harm than good. 
We succeeded in this policy temporarily; but when it became ap- 
parent that the other two groups could not be depended on to ac- 
cept our authority and to work under our plans, we terminated 
all relationships with them. 

Question: Why is it necessary for you to work underground? 

Answer: Because the British Government will not recognize 
our arms as legal. 

Question: Was this the case during the war? 

Answer: The British never gave absolute recognition to us at 
any time, even during the war. But during the war they accepted 
our cooperation and they did not actively persecute our members. 
When the war was over, however, the British began to persecute 
us again. This is one of the main reasons for our bitterness against 
the Government. During the war we cooperated fully with the 
British. We participated in parachute operations and other mili- 
tary actions, and at the invitation of the British Army, partici- 
pated in the preparation and implementation of the defense plans 
for Syria. But when the war was over we were again persecuted. 

Question: In your opinion would any scheme providing for a 
solution on the basis of partition be accepted by the Jewish Com- 
munity? 

Answer: The emphasis, in our view, should not be on partition 
but on a viable state. If partition involving a viable state should 
be offered it would be accepted. 

Question: What would be your reaction if no viable state were 
to be offered? 

Answer: There is a lull in the struggle against the government 
now because the matter of Palestine is in the hands of the United 
Nations rather than in British hands alone. The Jews of Palestine 
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will never agree to the prohibition of immigration and the con- 
tinuation of existing land laws. Haganah will do its utmost to con- 
tinue Jewish immigration and it will not permit peace in Palestine 
as long as a regime is here which seeks liquidation of the Zionist 
aims. 

Question: Any solution admitting the Jewish claim will likely 
provoke Arab resistance. Would Haganah’s own means be sufh- 
cient to cope with possible armed attacks? 

Answer: The High Command of Haganah believes that it can 
repulse any attack from the Arab population in Palestine. If Pal- 
estine Arabs receive help from the Arab States, as they did dur- 
ing the previous riots, we can meet that situation, too. Haganah is 
training the Jewish forces underground. This is very difficult, but 
there are a few helpful factors. First, our army has a very high 
morale. It is a voluntary army. Each individual in the army has 
been guided by his own feelings and convictions. Our forces are 
more able than the Arabs; and Jewish Palestine now has a muni- 
tions industry which can put us far ahead of all Arab countries in 
the next few years. If the Arab States should be supplied by the 
big States, Haganah could not stand up to that situation, of course. 
But we can stand up against the Arabs alone. 

The Jewish community abroad can be depended upon to give 
help and should probably do so if Palestine Arabs get help from 
the Arab States. Haganah hopes that the Jews in America will 
continue to help as they have in the past. In a few years the Jew- 
ish State would be in a position to defend itself very well. It 
would not be possible to say, of cqurse, what the situation would 
be if the struggle went on for a long period, say ten years, but 
the existence of the United Nations would seem to make the de- 
velopment of such a situation less likely. 

We realize that the Arab countries cannot send all their forces 
to aid the local Arabs; we can resist what they can send. If the 
Arab countries intervene, we can strike back at their main air and 
naval bases. All this assumes that your decision will be in favor of 
the Jews and will give the Jews a legal basis for arming and de- 
fending themselves. 

Question: Have you thought of the possible dangers to Jewish 
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communities in the Arab countries in case of a general uprising 
against the Jews? 

Answer: These communities are in danger even now. If given 
the opportunity, one of the first acts of a Jewish State would be 
to transfer them to Palestine. When the Jews of the ghettos of 
Nazi-occupied countries revolted, we were ready to send troops 
to aid them but were advised by the British General Staff not to 
do so as it would endanger their position. If Jews in the Arab 
States will be considered as hostages, we will consider the Arabs 
in Palestine as hostages also. 

Question: Do you use a selective process so far as illegal immi- 
grants are concerned? 

Answer: Preference is given to those immigrants who will be 
able to help in the building of Palestine. 

Question: Does this mean help in defense of Palestine or help 
in constructive work? 

Answer: The basic consideration is the building of Palestine as 
a whole, but all such illegal immigrants immediately join the 
ranks of Haganah. Because the method of transporting the illegal 
immigrants is difficult and involves much hardship, it is not pos- 
sible to bring many old or infirm persons. 

Question: Are we to understand, then, that the basis of your 
immigration policy is the National Home together with humani- 
tarian considerations? 

Answer: British propaganda has stressed that it is inhuman to 
carry people in the type of ships we employ to transport the ille- 
gal refugees. Our first aim is to take the people who can stand the 
voyage. It is impossible for us to get the best ships. The second 
principle is that 30 percent of those taken on any ship should be 
youths, i.e., ages 16 to 35, and the rest children, pregnant women 
and old people. The people in the camps are so desperate they 
are ready to take the risk of the voyage. They are well aware of 
these risks, since many people try to dissuade them from em- 
barking. 

We pay most of the cost for the voyage of the illegal immi- 
grants and receive only about 25 percent of the total cost from 
the passengers themselves. Because the proportion of women in 
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the camps is higher than men there is a tendency to a higher pro- 
portion of women among the immigrants. 

Question: Do a considerable number of Jews come into Pales- 
tine in this way without the knowledge of the Administration? 

Answer: Yes. Otherwise the Administration would deduct the 
number of known illegal entrants from the Jewish quota. 

Question: Would it be possible to state the average number 
over a period of years? 

Answer: During the period August 1945 to the end of 1946 
about 25,000 were brought to Palestine. These are official figures 
and known to the British. The British have caught 16,000 in the 
period January 1947 to the present. The operation is still not as 
big as Haganah wishes it to be. | 

Question: Is the Jewish State an absolute requirement in the 
view of Haganah? That is, might a solution short of a Jewish 
State be satisfactory, if it gave an opportunity for free immigra- 
tion and relief from the land laws? 

Answer: We are convinced that the only way of filling the Zion- 
ist aims is the quick transportation of Jews to Palestine where 
they will be planted on the land. In Palestine there are many Jews 
who are against partition but not one is known who would agree 
that one part of Palestine might be taken from the Jews and that 
the Jews would get no sovereignty at all over the other part. The 
fact that there is peace in Palestine is because the Committee has 
come. If the solution to the Palestine problem is delayed without 
end, the Jews will have to do other things which will not con- 
tribute to the peace here, especially with regard to immigration 
and the means of absorbing immigrants once they arrive. For 
these two aims every Jew in Palestine is ready to die. If such sac- 
rifices and struggles have not taken place up to now, it is because 
of Haganah’s efforts to keep the peace, pending the decisions of 
the United Nations Committee. 

The Jewish people maintain that the British Government has 
no right in Palestine if that Government does not fulfill its inter- 
national mission. We think that the British betrayed the interna- 
tional trust given to them under the Mandate and are trying to 
turn Palestine into a base for British interests. Therefore we are 
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aware of the great responsibility resting on the United Nations 
Committee. 

Question: Is there anything else to be said? 

Answer: Terror is a very grave thing and cannot be suppressed 
by the British Government. Terroristic activities are an evidence 
of Jews giving vent to their strong feelings. Haganah believes | 
that it can cope with terroristic activity only if immigration and 
settlement are freely permitted in Palestine. The feeling of the 
Jews of Palestine is that this is the time when the fate of Palestine 
must be decided. 

Sandstrom ended the conversation by stating that he realized 
the problem of Palestine must be speedily solved. The leaders of 
Haganah must remember, he said, that our Committee could only 
make recommendations to the General Assembly and therefore 
could not ensure the solution of the problem. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


Gambit in Trans-Jordan 


THE DAYS MOVED ON apace in this troubled land. Although we 
were now toward the end of our stay in Palestine, no official 
Arab testimony had yet _been read into our record. We knew the 
Afab-case through documentary evidence, of course; in addition 
we had time and again broken through the wall of silence erected 
by thé ex-Mufti. Sir Abdur, for example, had gotten from the 
Arabs most of the material for the questions he asked of Jewish 

. witnesses, and was in constant contact with them. Yet our inves- 
| tigation would not be complete if we did not hear official Arab 
witnesses: and we were sure the Arab States, who did not accept 

| the dictatorship of the ex-Mufti, would wish to testify before us. 
Sir Abdur declared that they must be heard because they 
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would be directly affected by any Palestine decision. Entezam 
suggested that we make a direct approach to all seven Arab 
States — Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria, Saudi-Arabia, Trans-Jordan, 
and Yemen. Blom, Rand and others wondered whether we would 
not be setting a dangerous precedent. Might this be interpreted as 
recognition by the United Nations that neighboring nations could 
claim an interest in Palestine, and justify their status as “inter- 
ested parties” in any future trusteeship negotiations? Entezam 
countered that since our terms of reference empowered us to re- 
ceive testimony from “governments” we would approach the Arab 
States in that capacity, and not as interested parties. He sug- 
gested that the atmosphere of Jerusalem might not be favorable 


for hearing Arab spokesmen; perhaps the best procedure would © 


be to choose a nearby Arab country and hear the six spokesmen 
there. 

Thus it was settled. We agreed to approach the Jerusalem dip- 

lomatic representatives of the Arab countries informally, ascer- 
tain if they wished to testify. Sandstrom was to invite them and 
ask them to specify a meeting place. 

At this Entezam lifted his hand. “For the information of the 
Committee,” he said, “I may say that I have already approached 
the representatives of these countries. I explored the situation 
and had I not been certain of their acceptance, I would not have 
made the proposal here. I can inform the Committee that I have 
an assurance that our invitation will be accepted.” 


All save one accepted th the invitation, and designated Sofar, a 
mountain ¥ésort outside Beirut, in Lebanon. The lone dissident 
was Trans-Jordan. Its reply to Sandstrom’s invitation stated that 
since Trans-Jordan was not a member of the United Nations, it 


\ 


could not be represented at the hearing; instead His Majesty | 


King Abdullah invited us to visit him in Amman, his capital. pe. 


I considered this of the highest importance, and a confirmation 
of the rurnors that “Abdullah wanted to play a lone hand anong 
the Arab States. I knew he had dreams of dominating the entire ~ 
Arab world, of expanding his kingdom to include Syria, Arab 
Palestine and Lebanon. It was not an impossible hope: his youth- 
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ful nephew, Feisal, was King of Iraq, and he was himself a 
favorite of Great Britain. Under her patronage he had progressed 
from Emir to King of Trans-Jordan. He had been the great ques- 
tion mark in Middle East politics: for years there had been con- 
jecture as to what part he would ultimately play in the disposi- 
tion of Palestine. Would he attempt to carve a part of Palestine 
for himself by annexing any Arab State-to-be? 

Further private information only confirmed my belief that Ab- 
dullah was playing his own game. An American who had been in 
Amman some days earlier told me Abdullah was seeking a con- 
ference with a small group of the Committee. From an American 
journalist I learned that the King was ready to give Sandstrom a 
private audience. Arrangements could be made for our chairman 
to be driven in the morning to Amman — it is less than four hours 
from Jerusalem by automobile — and return the same night. But 
Sandstrom gave this suggestion no encouragement and the plan 
fell through. 

The entire Trans-Jordan question was a delicate, diplomatic 
matter demanding the greatest tact. I was convinced that the 
King would not open his mind to a large party of persons from 
many nations. I proposed privately to Sandstrom that he and 
one other colleague — perhaps Rand — might go to Amman as 
quietly as possible and confer with Abdullah. When this also 
came to naught, I suggested that we reply to the Trans-Jordan 
invitation after our meeting with the Arab States in Lebanon, 
“when we would know better what to-do- 

Sir Abdur at once protested, and was.so vehement that I 
strongly suspected that he was expressing the view of the Arab 
States: if Trans-Jordan was unable to accept our invitation, the 
matter should end there. No exception should be made for any 
state. To me this was a clear revelation of the breach between 
Abdullah and the remainder of the Arab world. Abdullah defi- 
nitely did not wish to associate himself with the other Arab States; 
and they, for their part, feared what he would say to us and 
would do all in their power to discourage any conference be- 
tween us. Now, had I been Sandstrom, I would have sent a con- 
fidential agent in absolute secrecy to Amman, in my stead — per- 
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haps a little-known member of the Secretariat whom I trusted — 
and learn precisely what was in Abdullah’s mind. 

How anybody could mistake the Trans-Jordan letter for any- 
thing but a pretext I could not understand; I thought it the best 
news we had heard so far from the hitherto completely intransi- 
gent Arab world. Yet most of my colleagues apparently saw no 
intrigue. Rand suggested that we split into two groups, one to go 
to Beirut, the other to Amman; that was bad enough, but even 
worse was Hood's suggestion that he write Amman that non- 
membership in the United Nations should not prevent Trans- 
Jordan from appearing with the others. I could not help saying, 
“It would be most undiplomatic for us to suggest that the reason 
given by Trans-Jordan was not the real reason.” 

Fortunately, Sandstrom had his mind made up. He saw no ob-- 
jection to a visit to Amman, but it should take place after the 
Sofar meeting. I still hoped that Sandstrom would manage in 
some way to obtain a private audience with Abdullah, so I agreed | 
with this procedure. It had the merit of keeping the entire mat- 
ter in abeyance. Nothing more was said on the SEDJEN j 


Shortly before we left Palestine, Sir Alan Cunningham invited 
us to a farewell meeting at Government House. It might be help- 
ful, he said, if, as we were concluding our work, he spoke briefly 
about the present situation in Palestine. 

“It is not part of my task to suggest the solution, nor to com- 
mit His Majesty’s Government to any particular solution,” he 
pointed out. “But I think it incumbent upon me with the knowl- 
edge I have gained from being on the spot, to say a few words. 

“There is one point I would make at the outset. In the fury and 
fire of the controversy the central issue is often misrepresented 
as a struggle between the dependent peoples and an Imperial Ad- 
ministration.” For several minutes he defended British policies 
against both Jewish and Arab accusations. Then, in what was sig- 
nificant to us because of his experience as the highest British of- 
ficial in Palestine, he said: 

“No solution can be found which gives absolute justice to ev- 
eryone. It is clear, too, that no solution can be found which will 
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be wholly agreed to by everyone. Therefore, it seems that to a 
greater or lesser degree whatever solution you find must be im- 
posed. X 

“There must be a solution, however. Time has shown a con- 
stantly accelerated deterioration of conditions in this country. 
The sands are running out. The only answer is an early political 
solution.” 

I had another opportunity to speak with him the night before 
we left the country when he invited Sandstrom and myself to 
dinner. My position vis-à-vis the Administration officials was not 
an easy one. They knew I was critical of many of the measures 
taken by London and by them. Protocol made it necessary to 
send me invitations to official gatherings, and I confess I always 
felt embarrassed. If I refused, it might appear due to personal 
animosity; if I accepted, I would be imposing my presence on 
persons who disliked my attitude. At large parties it was not so 
difficult. I had only to appear, remain the 15 or 20 minutes com- 
manded by politeness and go, but when it came to a small dinner 
such as this, I always suffered an internal conflict. I accepted, of 
course, and fortunately Sir Alan, who is a perfect gentleman, 
made it easy for me. 

At one point that evening, I began: | 

“I fear, sir, you have sometimes found your patience tried by 
me... 

“Not at all, not at all,” the High Commissioner interrupted. 

“Oh yes, I know I have been trying . . .” 

“What an idea! You have not at all been trying, my dear fel- 
low.” | 

But I was set to say what I had in mind. 

“You are very kind, sir, but I wish to say this. You have a job 
to accomplish and it is on your conscience to accomplish it as a 
public servant. I also act according to the dictates of my con- 
science. I know the press has called me anti-British. I am also 
aware that in British circles here I am described as a bitter foe 
of Great Britain. Well, I am not an Anglophobe. We are not liv- 
ing in an age where personal sympathies can move a man to be 
a friend or enemy of a foreign nation. I like the English people. 
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I admire them. I admired their magnificent stand during the war. 
I admire their fortitude in calamity and their readiness to co- 
‘operate with the present Government in its program of social re- 
form. Even those who do not believe in Socialism do their best. 
I myself have a deep sympathy for these Socialist measures and 
I hope they succeed. As I say, I have great respect for the Brit- 
ish people, for its tenacity and stoicism in the face of suffering. I 
have for years been an admirer of British culture. 

“But at the same time I have faith in certain values. I believe 
that mankind is more important than states, that colonialism must 
disappear from the world, that all people have the right to gov- 
ern themselves. You are a soldier. Your honor as a soldier makes 
you serve and defend your Empire. I must also fight for what I 
believe in, and I hope you understand that there is nothing per- 
sonal in my attitude.” 

Sir Alan is a sober-minded person and I do not know whether 
my rather long statement struck him as out of place, but if it did, 
he did not show it. 

“Quite, quite,” he said. “I understand perfectly.” 

There was silence for a moment. Another guest addressed me, 
and we found ourselves engaged in a discussion of altogether 
different matters. 

I thought to myself, the British themselves really have no con- 
ception of their own rigidity and cruelty in the Palestine matter. 
There is a fundamental contradiction in British policy, for while 
their statesmen preach democracy to all the peoples of the world 
—and I believe they do so sincerely — at the same time they do 
not permit democracy to function in their own colonies, protector- 
ates and mandates. One might say that the British are really 
cursed by their possession of the world’s largest empire; in their 
desire to keep it intact they apply methods which their ethical 
principles certainly would prohibit them from using in private 
dealings. 

Undoubtedly, as Dr. Weizmann had said to us, the British 
statesmen who initiated the Balfour Declaration policy were sin- 
cere in their advocacy of Zionism. Clearly, later British govern- 
ments began to feel that a close understanding with Arab forces 
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could be used to further Empire interests. Privately and occasion- 
ally publicly, high British officials encouraged Arab opposition 
_to thie Mandate. The Jews were to be the sacrificial lamb placed 
upon the altar of a growing Arab nationalism. The White Paper 
of 1989 was simply the expression in writing of a long process of 
deviation from the original intention of the Balfour Declaration. 

Try as I wished, in all fairness to a great empire and a great 
people, magnificent both in war and in peace, it was impossible 
to conclude otherwise: Great Britain must, in the last instance, 
be held responsible for the tragic turmoil into which unhappy 
Palestine had fallen. 


I shall not soon forget that last dinner and that last night in 
Palestine. As a result of growing tension, the underground had be- 
gun to retaliate against the Government, and the British ordered 
a dusk-to-dawn curfew. The sirens wailed time and again as we 
dined in the magnificent, baronial dining room of Government 
House, and a long time after dinner we were still lingering over 
cigarettes and liquors in the smoking room, waiting for the all- 
clear to sound. 

We were impatient to leave. Finally Sir Alan decided to give 
us a military escort to Kadimah House, and presently we were 
riding towards Jerusalem, preceded by two tanks and followed 
by a police car. There was no other way to insure our safety, for 
the British troops had orders to shoot at any vehicle moving in 
the streets during the alarm. 

That was my last sight of Jerusalem at night — this ancient me- 
tropolis, glorious in history, the sacred shrine of the world — on 
this clear summer night a desolate city of fear, hatred and misery, 
a city of silence and armed men, hushed and waiting. . . . 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 


The Mountains of Lebanon 


ONE SUNDAY MORNING our procession rode again through Pales- 
tine, but this time on a journey without return. We were bound 
for Sofar, Lebanon, a distance of two hundred miles. 

The usual party of journalists accompanied us, although for 
several days it appeared as if reporters for the Palestine Hebrew 
press would be refused visas by the Lebanese Government. 
Forty-eight hours of vigorous protests achieved admittance for all 
of them, however. Then we learned that one member of the 
world press had been specifically banned. This was Gerold Frank, 
an American journalist, representing the New York Post and the 
Overseas News Agency, and one of the seven United Nations ac- 
credited correspondents who were attached to our Committee 
and had been with us since our first day in New York. Frank was 
very well-known here and in the United States. A year before, 
while accompanying the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry, 
he had interviewed the Maronite Archbishop of Beirut, Mon- 
signor Ignace Mobarak, who expressed admiration and support 
of the Jews in Palestine. Furthermore — and this was Frank’s 
gravest crime — in one of his articles he had characterized Leba- 
non as a “police state.” When it became known that he alone had 
been banned from accompanying us into Lebanon, protests 
poured in; the American Newspaper Guild intervened, the New 
York Post and the Overseas News Agency intervened; cables 
flashed from Washington to Beirut; and the United States Min- 
ister in Lebanon began an investigation; UN Acting Secretary 
General Adrian Pelt in New York intervened, and protests were 
even lodged with the State Department of the United States. The 
Lebanese Government was most gracious, most correct, but Frank 
did not get his visa, and was forced to stay behind, joining us a 
few days later in Geneva. 
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Lebanon is directly to the north of the Holy Land and our 
drive took us along the loveliest seacoast area of Palestine and 
Lebanon; we passed in the distance the ancient historical town of 
Tyre; and rolled through green and smiling land until we reached 
Beirut, the Lebanese capital. Here we were dinner guests of the 
Lebanese Foreign Ministry. I found Beirut to be one of the larg- 
est and most beautiful cities of the Middle East. It seemed 
definitely a Western city; the atmosphere, the spaciousness, 
were French. I felt as if I were in a “chef-lieu départmental” 
in France. 

After dinner we drove up the mountains to Sofar, a lovely re- 
sort town where the Lebanese come to escape the heat of the 
coastal plain. We were to stay here three days. That evening 
Sandstrom asked Fabregat and me to meet him in the lobby of 
our hotel. When we were together, seated on a lounge, Sand- 
strom, with some embarrassment, broached the subject. He had 
decided to go to Amman with several members of the Commit- 
tee. They were to fly there in three small planes given them by 
the Trans-Jordan Government: the planes could accommodate 
only a limited number. In a voice full of hope for a negative an- 
swer, he asked me: 

“Would you care to come?” 

I was shocked. On what authority had he made this decision? 
We had clearly agreed in Jerusalem to discuss the subject anew 
after meeting the Arab States. I had purposely left the matter in 
abeyance. If Sandstrom could not arrange a private meeting with 
Abdullah, the only diplomatic alternative was for the full com- 
mittee to visit him in order not to give Abdullah the impression 
that we considered him less important than the other Arab 
spokesmen. That, or not to go at all. “I most decidedly will not 
go,” I said. 

Sandstrom’s satisfaction was obvious. I was even more eager 
than he not to be associated with this project, and I added, “I 
told you before what I think. Since you have decided differently, 
I dont see any need for me. I suppose you will tell me later 
what happened there. You have my confidence. Do whatever 
you wish.” 
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Sandstrom turned expectantly to Fabregat. 

“And you, Mr. Fabregat, what have you decided?” 

Of course the Chairman had his confidence, too, Fabregat said, 
but he wished to think the matter over. He would give him a defi- 
nite answer later. 

A day elapsed before the subject arose again. By accident the 
three of us met passing through the lobby. I was convinced that 
the trip to King Abdullah would be useless and nothing new 
would be elicited from him. “Are you still determined to go?” I 
_ asked Sandstrom. ~ 
© “Yes,” he said. “We are all going with the exception of Sir 


Abdur, who is against it, nst it, Mr. , Mr. Hood who is not “interested, Mr.. 
Fabregat and yourself.” 


I turned to Fabregat. “So you made up your mind not to go, 
after all?” 

“The Chairman decided that I should not go,” Fabregat an- 
swered shortly. 

Sandstrom looked embarrassed. 

“But Mr. Fabregat, you said you did not want to go,” he pro- 
tested. 

“I never said that,” Fabregat replied with a curtness not like 
him. “I told you I would think it over.” 

Sandstrom reddened. “I am sorry,” he said. “I probably misun- 
derstood you. When Mr. Granados said he did not wish to go, I 
thought you were not going either. You see, Mr. Fabregat, the 
government of Trans-Jordan is sending us three planes accommo- 
dating twelve passengers in all. With those who have already ac- 
cepted, and the three officials of the Secretariat, the planes will 
be full. But if you insist I will give you my seat and you go in- 
stead of me.” 

Fabregat shook his head. “Of course not,” he said. 

“It is rather unusual for a delegate to be left behind when 
three members of the Secretariat are going,” I observed. 

“Yes, it is too bad,” Sandstrom said. “But assuming that Mr. 
Fabregat was not going, I invited Dr. Hoo, Dr. Robles and Dr. 
Bunche.” 

Later that day I came upon these three gentlemen chatting to- 
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gether, and since they were good friends of mine, and the entire 
episode seemed preposterous to me, I told them the full story. 
They were amazed. Dr. Bunche, being an American, was most 
outspoken. “I didn’t ask to go and I dont want to go. Anyway, 
there’s still a vacant seat in one of the planes.” 

Dr. Hoo looked concerned, and excused himself, and when he 
saw me a few moments later, he said he had spoken with Sand- 
strom. If Fabregat still wanted to go, it could be worked out. 

Sandstrom confirmed this at a meeting that afternoon. Arrange- 
ments had been made for Mr. Fabregat to go. Fabregat, with 
great dignity, declined, .and told the full story. “Since I am not 
wanted, I cannot.accept these hist minute arrangements,” ” he said. 

This was a painful episode and reflected a certain secretiveness 
that marked Sandstrom’s course in our Committee. Some of my 


' colleagues resented his dispassionate coolness and his tendency to 


go his own way independently of us. I did not dislike him, al- 
though I felt he was not particularly taken by me because I per- 
sistently opposed his plan of procedure as Chairman. It should be 
said however that Sandstrom honestly wished to reach a satis- 
factory solution of the Palestine problem although he was ham- 
pered by a desire to be agreeable to all parties involved in the 
conflict. 


One of the leading spokesmen for the Arab cause now in Leba- 
non was Camille Chamoun, then chief Lebanese delegate to the 
United Nations, whom I had known at L Lake Success. I promised 
myself I would do my best to achieve a’ a meeting of minds with 
him. I knew him as a cultured and cultivated man. 

My opportunity came when the Government invited us to a 
cocktail party at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Chamoun was 
there; I waited until we were together. “We have seen much of 
Palestine since I saw you last at Lake Success,” I began. “And I 
tell you, M. Chamoun, we have come to Lebanon sincerely hope- 
ful of reaching an understanding with you and your colleagues.” 

Chamoun laughed shortly. “I think it will be very difficult to 
reach an understanding, Mr. Granados, because if you have par- 
tition in mind, I can tell you the Arabs-wil] never accept it. They 
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will fight it. How would you feel if the United Nations sought to 
force hundreds of thousands of foreigners into your country?” 

Now, M. Chamoun, I thought, certainly you must know that is 
an over-simplification of the situation. But I said only: 

“The Jews are there already.” 

“Weill, we are ready to give them minority rights and guaran- 
tees,” he retorted. 

“You would not blame them if they look upon such guaran-~ 
tees with suspicion in view of how little they protected them in ; 
Europe?” I asked. 

We could not meet on this issue and I moved on to discuss an 
earlier idea of mine. This was the possible c cantonization o of Pal- 
estine — which would mean dividing it into eight or nine autono- 
mous Jewish c cantons and a similar number of autonomous Arab 
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cantons, and | vesting the government in an ‘assembly composed 


of delegates elected by each canton. 
“That could bé considered,” he said. “I can give you only my 


private opinion and can make no commitment. Frankly, I be- | 
lieve it would be difficult to have even that accepted, but I could 
work on the matter.” 


“Qf course, since the Jews would have autonomy | in their areas, 
they would be able to continue Tew Bia immigration,” I [ said, Cha- 


meee m i a e 


“moun shook his head violently.. 
“That is a different question entirely. Let the other countries ` 


of the world take up that problem and accept their share. The « 
` Arabs will never accept any further Jews.” 
Thus spoke an enlightened leader. Our discussion had foun- 
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foundered through the years: the issue of Jewish immigration. ` 

The next morning an an American newspaperman accosted me in 
our hotel at Sofar. “You know,” he said, “there’s a strong opposi- 
tion party here headed by a distinguished Lebanese leader. They 
want to see UNSCOP. They’ve already sent a wire to the Com- 
mittee charging that this administration doesn't really represent 
the people. They say the recent elections were fraudulent and 
that if the votes were honestly counted, they would have won. 


Whatever the case, they want to speak with those of you who 
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will listen to them.” I agreed, and the meeting was arranged for 
that evening. Sandstrom and most of the others were in Beirut at 
the moment; I would have wished them to be present, but as it 


ORE 


We were taken 3 a private residence, and entered a small moll 
estly furnished drawing room to find a dozen men, dressed in Eu- 
ropean clothes, awaiting us. They spoke indignantly of the elec- 


tions, and eloquently of their hopes for Lebanon and peaceful 
relations in the Middle East. 


_ “Gentlemen,” one of them said, “Lebanese public opinion defi- 
nitély does not support this government. Anything this adminis- 
tration tells you about the problems affecting Lebanon or our 
international relations cannot be authentic. The majority of the >- 
Lebanese wish to establish a democratic state in Lebanon; they 
will accept the establishment of a neighboring Jewish State in 
Palestine.” 

A tall, heavy-set man added, “It is not to our best interests for 


$ Lebanon to be a member of the ‘Arab League. ‘The traditions of 


this country are Western and European. and our civilization has 
‘always been based on tolerance for all minority groups. Ours is 
the oldest Christian community i in the world. Among these moun- 
tains we have preserved our unique culture: it is something very 
sacred for us. As for the Jews, we think they are justified in ask- 
ing for a Jewish State.. They are entitled to one. It is wrong to 
think of all this area as uniformly Moslem and | Arab. Both Pales- 
fine and Lebanon are.not. part of the Arab world, and should not 
be forced into its orbit.” 

Another said, “The genuine Lebanon culture has western roots. 
Iam not happy ©¢ dressed i in the robes of the Arab League.” __ 

I asked whether we were speaking to Christians exclusively. 

The tall heavy-set man replied, “The majority of us here are 
Christians, but some are Moslems.” He pointed to the man sitting 
next to him. “Here is one of our best men and he is a Moslem.” 

“You see,” went on the heavy-set man, “we are not all Chris: 
tians but we are all Lebanese. The Maronite Archbishop, Mon- 
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signor Mobarak, is a great supporter of an alliance between a 
Christian Leb: Lebanese S State and a ı Jewish State. Unfortunately | he is 
ar host escorted us into a ‘dining room bea table spread 
with hors d'oeuvres, sandwiches, and pastries, awaited us. As I 
was taking tea, the opposition leader called me to a corner. 
“I want to speak frankly with you,” he said, in the course of 
our conversation. “I feel very warm toward a Jewish | State but | 


ulate e elections. s. This Administration | is a ‘tool E the. Arab 
ane The Arab League has its own ee and program, and 
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Thad heard <n to see that the Middle East question was 
not only one concerning the British, the Jews and the Arabs, but 
also involved the rights of non-Arab and non-Moslem groups in 
this region. In this little Lebanon there was still another historic 
‘problem. Here, too, were human hopes and aspirations in danger 
of being stifled. 

Against this complex background we prepared to hear the lead- 
ers of the Arab States. When we sat down with them, we had be- 
‘fore us a memorandum in which they had replied to a list of 
questions submitted to them earlier. It was a colorful meeting. 
The Saudi-Arabians in their white and brown robes, and white, 
gold-braided headdress; the Yemenites in their picturesque garb 
carrying curved daggers in their belts; the others wearing West- 
ern clothes, their only concession to the East being the bright red 
tarbooshes they wore instead of hats. 

One of the first subjects we took up was the fie status, in 
an Arab State, of illegal Jewish immigrants and immigrants who 
had not acquired Palestinian nationality. 

Hamid Frangie, Foreign Minister of Lebanon, replied suc- 
cinctly: all Jews who entered Palestine since ‘the Balfour Decla- 
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ration — since November 1917 — would be considered d illegal im- 


Re a mee pene. 
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migran 
= nao ” he added, “the Mandatory Power gave Palestinian 
rationality t toa number of those e immigrants. Kgomo sde 
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as Arab illegal immigrants: "they. too, should be expelled from 
the country. As for those who entered Palestine e according to pres- 
ent immigration laws, but who have not acquired Palestinian na- 
tionality, their condition will be determined by the future inde- 
pendent government of Palestine. Those who fulfill the required 
‘ conditions for acquisition of nationality should be considered as 
\ citizens. The others will be considered as foreigners.” 


4 The implication of this was clear: of the 700,000 Jews now in 


| 
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Palestine, perhaps 400,000 — most of those who had entered since 
1917 — would be subject to deportation, depending upon the be- 
nevolence of the future Arab Mufti-dominated government of 
Palestine. 

Something of this must have gone through Sandstrom’s mind 
for he asked, “Does anyone else wish to give another answer to 
this question?” He looked around the room. 

Frangie spoke up promptly: “What I am reading now has 
been decided by the various States. There should be no indi- 
vidual replies to the questions.” 

Sir Abdur, who undoubtedly would have liked to see a less ex- 
treme statement, asked, “Are they all agreed on this answer?” 

No one else had a chance to reply, for Frangie said quietly and 
emphatically, “Yes.” 

Emir Adel Arslan of Syria ventured to add, “We consider these 
Jewish immigrants as illegal because they entered Palestine after 
the Balfour ] Declaration which we considered_ta be illegal.” 

Frangie added that the Arab States demanded immediate halt- 
ing of all Jewish immigration into Palestine, and he gave us a 
clearer idea of the Palestine they envisaged. In it the teaching of 


: Arabic would be compulsory in all schools; government control 
+ would prevent “subversive teaching”; and the constitution would 
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provide that religious bodies and other societies could maintain 
private schools and universities. 

We passed on to discuss charges that Jews living in the Arab 
States had been mistreated by the Arabs. | 

"Frangie denied this. ~ 

“The only incident which we can remember is the Nazi coup 
d'état in Baghdad in 1941. This was an exploitation of the hostil- 
ity of Arabs toward Zionism to incite violence by Arabs against 


Jews,” he replied. “But the government of Iraq quickly put an — 


end to this movement and severely punished those responsible 
for it.” 

“Am I to understand,” asked Sir Abdur, “that political aspira- 
tions caused that trouble and had it not been for such political 
aspirations there would have been no trouble?” 

“The Nazis did provoke a coup détat in Iraq,” Fadel Jamali, 
Foreign Minister of Iraq, admitted. “But it was quashed. While 
the Nazis did provoke the anti-Zionist sentiment, they caused 
damage to Jew and non-Jew alike, as was the case in any Euro- 
pean country overrun by the Nazis.” 

Frangie added: “Nazism in Baghdad did the same as it did 
elsewhere; it created anti-Semitism. The trouble was the result of 
anti-Semitism.” 


I saw that here was the final reply to those who still believed ~- 


it possible to make Palestine a a 4 unitary Arab State s State with ith the Jews . 


under Arab domination- 

“We all agree that these troubles in Iraq were caused by the 
Nazi ideas that were then poisoning the minds of the population 
there,” I said. “Now, let us suppose that Palestine becomes an 
_Arab State. There is documentation, unfortunately, to show that 
during the war, many of the present members of the Arab Higher 
Committee were supporters of Nazism. From what I have seen 
in Palestine, the Arab Higher Committee would most likely come 
into power if all Palestine is converted into an Arab State. Do 
you not believe that the same trouble that occurred in Iraq 
would also occur in Palestine?” 

A chorus of denials came from the Arabs. Frangie’s voice 
sounded above it. 
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“The members of the Arab Higher Committee had nothing to 
do with the Nazis. The e United Kingdom does not consider His 
~ Eminence “thé Multi a war criminal, and did not ask his extradi- 

i tion as such. If hé and-certat meinbers of the Arab Higher Com- 
| mittee took refuge in Germany during the war, it was not be- 
cause they sympathized with the Nazi movement but because 
they were fighting against the Jews, and therefore fought against 
Great Britain. They could find refuge nowhere but in Germany.” 

There was.no-use-continuingthe.argument. The record was 
open to all who wished to see. An Iraqi governmental committee 
investigating the pro-Nazi putsch « of 1941 placed the blame 
squarely not only on the German legation in Baghdad, but also 
on the ex-Mufti and his aides. Among those who had gone to 
Baghdad with him ‘was Jamal el Husseini, his right hand, the 


vice cha chairman af the Arab Higher Committee, the-same man’ 
who y warned us us blood would stain the earth of Palestine red be- 


Arab State. À Also with the-ex-Muftt-in- Baghdad were Musa Bey 
Alami, then his legal adviser, chief disseminator of anti-British 
propaganda in Iraq, and later chief of Arab propaganda in Lon- 
don, Washington and Jerusalem; Emil Ghori, his press officer in 
‘ Baghdad, and secretary of the Palestine Arab Party; and Fawzi 
~ el-Kawukji, then the ex-Mufti’s military adviser and later com- 
` mander of the Arab Liberation Army fighting partition in Pales- 
tine. 

These men were considered by. the British Government to be 
allies of the Nazis, At no time did they conceal their opinions. 
The ex-Mufti broadcast repeatedly from Berlin and was an ac- 
Somplice i in the Nazi mass murder,pf the Jews. Yet, according to 
| the Arab States’ spokesmen before us, the ex-Mufti and his men 

| ceased to be Nazis because the British chose later to forget their 
‘activities and not to prosecute them. 

Arthur Creech-Jones, now Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
at one time in the House of Commons asked Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden why the ex-Mufti’s followers, including leading 
members of his family clan and Musa Bey Alami, all of whom 
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had taken an active part in the anti-British intrigues in Baghdad 
and who fled with him to Iran, had been allowed to return to 
Palestine. Mr. Eden did not care to give an answer. 

I will not pass judgment on the ethics involved in Great Brit- 
ain’s use of these men as political pawns in her game of Pales- 
tine power politics. But I cannot help observing, apropos, that if 
Hitler were alive today, and if Britain decided that Hitler's in- 
fluence would help accomplish Britain’s political objective, and 
thus decided not to prosecute him as a war criminal — by such 
analogy he would no longer be a Nazi. 

Emir Adel Arslan of Syria spoke up: “For the Arabs the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish State in Palestine is a question of national 
dignity. We shall never permit it.” 

Sandstrom, reading from a memorandum which asserted that 
if a Jewish State were established by violence, the Arab States 
would answer by violence, asked: 

“Would you consider a Jewish State constituted under United 
Nations’ " auspices as s established by violence?” 

Here we struck an impasse. None of the Arabs would answer 
straightforwardly. “The United Nations, they said, would not 
make such a decision. The United Nations would not fall into 
the same error as the League of Nations when it supported the 
Mandate. 

“Sandstrom tried again. 

“You say the United Nations will not make such a decision. 
But, if against your hope, such should be the case, would you 
still consider that this Jewish State has been established by vio- 
lence? Would you answer with violence?” 

“We consider that a hypothetiral question,” Fouad Hamza, the 
Saudi-Arabian spokesman, replied shortly. “We prefer not to say 
anything until such a decision is made. We have committed . _our- 
selves to the Charter of the United Nations. We cannot go be- 
yond that Charter. If the United Nations goes beyond that, the 
very existence of a Jewish State will allow us to be free to make 
our own decision.” 

_ My private belief was that the Arabs would be on shaky ground 
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if they assumed that they could interpret a majority act of the 


United Nations to be an act going beyond the Charter. 


“ Lisicky looked up from’ the~Arab ‘memorandum. “There is a 
mention here of contradictory promises made by the Allies to 
the Arabs and to the Jews,” he said. “This means that we must 
not consider contradictory promises to two different parties and 
we must find a way out. It is, I think, a typical situation which 
calls for a compromise. 

“What, in the opinion of the Arab States, is the type of politi- 
cal compromise that can be achieved? I have been listening to 
your claims, and it seems to me that what you would be in- 
clined to accept as a compromise would be about the following: 
we ask for 100% of our claims and the others can share the rest.” 
He paused and shook his head. “T think this sounds more or less 
like the squaring of the circle.” 

Fadel Jamali of Iraq answered coldly that the Arabs were not 
basing their rights on promises. “The promises given us by the 
British confirmed a basic, existing right. We have not come. to 
the United Nations to seek a compromise of right and wrong. 
We want solutions that are just. Just solutions are not always 
based on compromise.” The Arab position, clearly, had not al- 
tered one whit from what i it ‘had been in New York before we 
left, nor from what it_had been be before p e previous iS committees ¢ of 
inquiry. Sandstrom thereupon took a new tack, 00T 

“Let us take up the possible solutions,” he observed smoothly. 
“First, a bi-national state with a limited immigration; second, a 
federal state comprising two or more states, each having the 
power to determine whether immigration would take place; 
third, partition, involving the establishment of two independent 


_ states which would decide on immigration. Gentlemen, why do 


ou disregard these solutions? Do you consider all of them to 
have the same number of disadvantages?” 

The replies reiterated the Arab position. They would not con- 
sider the establishment of a Jewish State in all Palestine, or in 
part of Palestine; nor the establishment of anything that might 
be described as a Jewish “bridgehead? into Palestine; they 
wanted Palestine to be an Arab State with Jews as a minority 
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group and all immigration to be determined by the Arab govern- , 
ment of that Arab State. That was the only democratic solution, 
they said. 

Would any of the solutions we had cited be accepted by the 
Palestinian population? we asked. “The point of view of the Arabs 
is well known,” Frangie replied. “They absolutely. reject all. such 
solutions.” Lisicky said slowly: “When you say the Arabs of Pales- 
tine reject such solution, you are referring to the Arab Higher 
Committee? Task this because when we were in Palestine we 
were approached by certain Arabs Who were not of the Arab 
Higher Committee, and whose opinions differed slightly from 
those of that Committee.” He ruffled his papers and went on, 
“Since you insist upon a democratic solution, I suppose that the 
Arab Higher Committee has been elected in a democratic man- 
ner?” 

It was a telling point. 

Sir Alan Cunningham, the High Commissioner, we recalled, 
had himself told us that the Arab Higher Committee was pot 

„flected, but self-appointed, and had been recognized for want 
of anything better. 
~ Frangie replied carefully, “The Arab Higher Committee is - 
elected regularly, not officially, but it is elected regularly and 
represents all the Arabs of Palestine.” r 

This was not too clear, and one of the other Arab spokesmen } 
hastened to add, “It is elected regularly, in a regular way, by the ` 
people of Palestine, and it is recognized as such not only by the | 
British Government but by the United Nations.” f 

“We had been told that the Arab Higher Committee was self- 
appointed,” I remarked. 

_ Frangie looked at me coldly. “The Arab Higher Committee 
has not been elected officially, but the chiefs of the Arabs in 
Palestine have met and elected their representatives.” 

> >was the “elected” Arab Higher Committee. We 
asked a few more questions, and were about to close the hearing, 
when Frangie indicated he had something else to say. 

“I wish to make a statement about Trans-Jordan,” he said 
pleasantly. “You may have wondered why Trans-Jordan is not 
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represented here. The President of the Council of Lebanon has 
just received a telegram from the King of Trans-Jordan, saying 
that if he did not come here it was because he is expecting a visit 
from the Committee — or certain members of the Committee — 
to Amman. This is the only reason why there was no representa- 
tive of Trans-Jordan here. 


-- “Further, it is stated in this telegram that so far as Trans-Jor- 


f dan is concerned, it will adopt the same attitude, as always, in 


i 


' regard to the solution of the problem of Palestine as the other 


Arab States.” 
This was the last proof we needed that any trip to Amman 
would be a failure, if its purpose was to elicit the truth. In my 


ewe pre: T 


‘mind this venture had lost its importance long before. 


The following morning, therefore, two parties left Beirut. 
Hood, Fabregat and I, with a group of secretarial assistants, 
boarded a special plane for Geneva. Sandstrom, his six col- 
leagues, together with Dr. Hoo, Dr. Garcia Robles, and Dr. 
Bunche, and two alternates, boarded the three planes provided 
by King Abdullah which took them in a few hours to Amman. 

Sir Abdur and the rest remained in Beirut until the Sandstrom 
party returned the following day. Then they, too, boarded a 
special plane which brought them to Geneva to join us. 


What happened in Amman, according to the reports given me, 
was as follows: 

The Sandstrom party was received in audience by King Ab- 
dullah. They found the king to be a small, poised, handsome man 
who spoke only Arabic in a most musical cadence, and who 
smiled frequently as he spoke. Many officials were present. 

- Sandstrom began by asking if he would comment upon the 


` Feisal-Weizmann agreement, since Feisal had been his brother 


7 


and the king certainly would know the complete background. 
His Majesty asserted that he considered this document illegal 
because, he alleged, his brother had not been authorized by 
their father, Hussein, to enter into any agreement with Weiz- 
mann. In any event, he contended that the Arabs never agreed 


` to accept Zionist objectives in Palestine. 
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As to Jewish immigration —“There are already enough Jews 
in Palestine,” His Majesty said with a smile. He sympathized 
with Jewish suffering in the Displaced Persons camps and dur- 
ing the war, but he felt that Palestine had already taken more 
than its share of Jews. 

“Would you be willing to accept Jews into Trans-Jordan?” he 
was asked. 

He laughed. “That would be asking me to cut my own throat,” 
he said. 

He parried all questions relating to the kind of Palestine solu- 
tion he envisaged, saying that there were many such solutions, 
but what was necessary, first of all, was to adopt one solution 
and then enforce it firmly and unhesitatingly. “Whatever the 
solution,” he said, “the incontestable Arab rights must be pro- 
tected. It will be very difficult for Arabs to accept a Jewish 
State in even a part of Palestine.” | 

Would partition lead to trouble in the Middle East? he was 
asked. 

He smiled. “The Middle East already has much trouble,” he 
countered. If the Jews were treated justly in all countries, there 
would be no Jewish and therefore no Palestine problem, he went 
on. He stressed the urgency of an early solution, and expressed 
his belief that there would be no further inquiry committees. “I 
am confident that your committee will find a final solution,” he 
said. 

Later the Prime Minister entertained the Committee at lunch, 
and in the course of conversation, he justified the existence of 
monarchies in the Middle East. The Arabs, he observed, were 
“extremely individualistic.” 

“They are more individualistic than Americans,” he explained. 
“They express that individualism by giving their loyalty to some- 
one above them, someone whom they regard as better than 
themselves, in short, a king.” He added, “The people of Trans- 
Jordan will not be ready for representative government on the 
Western model for another fifty to one hundred years.” 

The question of a Greater Syria was raised by one of my col- 
leagues. The Prime Minister did not hesitate to speak on this 
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delicate question in the Arab world. “I think a Greater Syria is 
inevitable, although the conditions for its creation may not be 
propitious at this moment,” he said. He pointed out that there 
were now no borders between Trans-Jordan and Syria. Lebanon 
presented a special problem because of its Christian Maronite 
majority who felt they were subjugated to a Moslem minority. 

. Neither Iraq nor Saudi Arabia would be included in 
Greater Syria. 

After a public meeting in the afternoon in which the Prime 
Minister read a document in English explaining Trans-Jordan’s 
stand on Palestine — —and one which „indeed d_paxalle that. of 
the ‘Arab States — he retired with the { group to a private room, 
and there held an off-the-record conversation. 

The Jews now in Palestine should be permitted to remain as 
a minority group with equal rights as Arabs, he said: no more 
Jews be permitted to enter the country. Jews now in Palestine, 
whether there legally or illegally, should be given Palestinian 
citizenship in the Arab State. 

, ~* He was told that the Arab States’ spokesmen had implied that 
: df the United Nations called for the establishment of a Jewish 
ų State, they would consider such a State to have been established 
i by violence and therefore would oppose it by force. 
For the first time the Prime Minister looked unhappy. 
| “That is a very serious statement to make,” he observed, “for 
\ it clearly means declaring war on the United Nations if the Arab 
representatives really mean what they said. I should say that 
Trans-Jordan would not take such an extreme attitude.” 
And on that important note the discussions ended. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 


The Halls of Peace 


. GENEVA, most serene of world capitals, welcomed our Committee 
with the impassivity expected of a city which has seen so many 
international bodies come and go. We were each given an office 
in the stately Palais des Nations. Here, in the monumental halls 
haunted by the ghosts of international futility, we got to work. 
We began at once to thrash out the question which had dogged 
our steps all this time: were we to visit the Displaced Persons 
camps? 

Sir Abdur, who had been emphatically against visiting the 
camps when we discussed the matter in New York, was even 
more set against it now. Fabregat and I were as emphatically 
in favor of it, and to our surprise, John Hood of Australia sup- 
ported us. After his first words I thought I saw why. Hood ap- 
parently believed that the majority of the. Jews at this late date 
might no longer wish to go to Palestine. The Committee, he 
said, must determine whether there had been any change in 
opinion since the Anglo-Ameritan Committee of Inquiry find- 
ings a year earlier, which reported that virtually all wanted only 
Palestine. 

The Moslem bloc held solid. Entezam sided with Sir Abdur: 
“We have nothing to learn that we do not already know.” Simic 
of Yugoslavia joined them, but for opposite reasons: “The desire 
of the Jewish Displaced Persons to go to Palestine is common 
- knowledge. Why waste time confirming it?” 

Before voting we decided to hear representatives of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, which succeeded UNRRA as 
administrator of the camps. Arthur Altmeyer, executive secre- 
tary of the Preparatory Commission of the IRO, Sir Arthur Tuck, 
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assistant secretary, and others testified before us. I had known 
Altmeyer in Washington as a man of intelligence and integrity. 
He told us now of all the IRO had done to find countries which 
would receive Jewish refugees. When I asked him, “Do you see 
any chance in the near future for a mass settlement of Jews in 
countries outside Palestine?” his answer was careful and precise: 
“Taking into account all available information, I see no possi- 
bility of any country in the world accepting Jewish immigration 
on a large scale. That is understandable enough. In some quarters 
Jews are unpopular and governments are anxious to avert the 
situations which prevailed for many centuries in Europe. In 
other countries where anti-Semitism is unknown, economic con- 
ditions are such that they require an agricultural or laboring 
type of immigrant that is not easily found among the professional 
men, craftsmen and specialized workmen in the refuge camps.” 

“Do you find any propaganda among the Jews in the camps 
suggesting that there might be other countries to which they 
could go?” one of my colleagues asked. 

“It’s difficult to form an opinion on that,” Altmeyer replied. 

“Personally I saw nothing of such propaganda and very little 
about Palestine either, save that here and there in the camps you 
saw Palestine slogans and on the walls, pictures of Jewish pio- 
neers working in the fields of Palestine.” 

Sir Abdur was moving about nervously in his seat, preparatory 
to firing a barrage of questions at Altmeyer, when the latter 
added with a smile: 

“But more often than not these pictures were painted by the 
DP’s themselves.” 

Sir Abdur subsided in his chair. 

“Undoubtedly great numbers — perhaps the majority,” Alt- 
meyer concluded, “are hopeful that some day in the near future 
they will get to Palestine.” 

When we came round to our vote, on July 31, six of us favored 
the visit — Canada, Guatemala, The Netherlands, Uruguay, Swe- 
den, Australia. Four voted against: India, Iran, Peru and Yugo- 
slavia. One abstained — Czechoslovakia. 

We agreed to send a subcommittee made up of our alternates 
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to the camps for a seven-day study. The rest of us would remain 
in Geneva and continue working on our recommendations. But 
Fabregat and I were so eager to see the camps with our own 
eyes that when the majority voted that members could choose 
whether to go themselves or send their alternates, we two voted 
to go. The other nine delegates preferred to remain in Geneva. 

This led to an embarrassing silence. If Fabregat and I were 
to be the only two delegates on a subcommittee of alternates, 
obviously either Fabregat or I would be appointed chairman. 
To some of our colleagues this was an unhappy state of affairs. 
-Hood finally announced that he had changed his mind. He 
‘would go to the camps and leave his alternate behind. 
_ He was elected chairman without a dissenting vote. Fabregat 

and I accepted this rebuke philosophically. We had long given 
up any hope of being appointed to positions of importance 
‘within UNSCOP. Our wish, in any event, was to obtain results, 
not to collect honors. 

Our secretariat informed us that a plane would be obtained 
immediately from either the British or American military in Ger- 
many, and we would fly to the camps in a day or two. 


Our peaceful deliberations in Geneva were interrupted by 
word of a crisis in Palestine. Everything, it appeared — all the 
tensions, all the bitterness—had erupted in one catastrophic 
moment. Apparently waiting only until our Committee had left 
the Middle East, the British Government had executed the three 
Irgun youths. This, in the wake of the Exodus tragedy, raised 
tension to an almost unbearable pitch. The youths had been 
awakened in the middle of the night and told they would die at 
dawn. They begged to speak once with their parents: this was 
refused. Their parents were told only, “You must be outside the 
prison walls at 8 a.m. with a truck and we shall deliver the bodies 
to you.” 

The inevitable followed. Beigin kept his word. The Irgun 
hanged the two British sergeants in circumstances which made 
the spotlight of world attention beat upon Palestine even 
more fiercely. The police came upon the bodies in a wood near 
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Nathanya. The two sergeants had been hanged from a tree. 
The Irgun had warned that approaches to the tree were mined. 
British sappers tested the area and reported it clear. But ap- 
parently one mine was overlooked; for as a British captain 
sought to remove one of the bodies, there was an explosion: the 
body was blown to pieces, and the British officer wounded. 

This whole dreadful story of hatred and horror impressed upon 
me even more poignantly than my experiences in Palestine the 
nature of the agonizing problem with which we had to deal. 
Here was a vicious circle of repression and retaliation which only 
we could stop. At this very moment the 4,500 pitiful refugees of 
the Exodus were at Port le Bouc, France, refusing to leave the 
iron cages aboard the British ships which had returned them 
from Palestine. I felt their martyrdom in my own flesh and blood; 
we must find an answer, a final release. 


One more echo of Palestine sounded in Geneva. Our secre- 
tariat regularly received copies of the “Palestine Post” by air- 
mail from Jerusalem, and in one I read: 


ACRE PRISON GOVERNOR 
RELIEVED FROM POST 
Mr. G. E. G. Charlton, the Superintendent of Acre Prison, has 
been relieved of his post and replaced by Mr. A. W. Clow. Mr. 
Charlton’s removal took place on Monday, a few hours after the 
three Irgun men were hanged, and the matter is now under in- 
vestigation, a Government spokesman said in Jerusalem yesterday. 


“It is not incorrect to assume that it has something to do with 
the execution,” the spokesman added. 


Major Charlton, I learned later, had refused flatly to attend 
the execution of the three boys. This was the principal factor in 
his dismissal, yet I cannot but believe that his kindness toward 
the prisoners that day, when he permitted them to see Lisicky 
and myself, prepared the ground for it. I am more sorry for his 
Government than I am for him, because he is a noble English- 
man, one of those humane and decent men whose services would 
honor any country in the world. 
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We wished to leave at once for the Displaced Persons camps, 
but once more it appeared that no magic lay in the words, 
“United Nations.” For our Secretariat, do what they would, were 
unable to obtain a military plane for us although we were to 
enter military territory. Together with stenographers, translators 
and press, our DP Committee numbered twenty-seven. One 
plane would take care of our needs. Yet though they worked 
feverishly and for four days besought the British and United 
States military authorities to extend us the same courtesy given 
innumerable groups of visiting United States Congressmen and 
British Members of Parliament, they were unsuccessful. Neither 
British nor American military officials could see their way clear 
to help us. 

“We are the most distinguished group of Displaced Persons 
in Europe, arent we?” Fabregat said. 

We cabled Trygve Lie to see what he could do in New York, 
and were told that the UN Travel Department was doing all in 
its power — but to no avail. 

We were finally forced to give up diplomatic and UN chan- 
nels. Our Secretariat chartered a plane from the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation at the cost of $200 a person. The company 
requested the money to be paid in advance: apparently neither 
the UN name nor its credit carried much weight. Ultimately, 
however, this was taken care of; the plane awaited us at Geneva 
Airport, and on a sunny August morning we took our seats and 
set off for the places of misery and hope. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


Misery and Hope 


WE WERE IN MUNICH. We had arrived in this battered city only 
a few hours earlier from Geneva. Now we had finished dinner 
in the spacious American Officers’ Mess, and still at our tables, 
we listened to Rabbi Philip Bernstein, Advisor on Jewish Affairs 
to the United States Army. 

A quiet man with a soft voice, he painted a dark picture of the 
Jewish Displaced Persons situation. 

“Gentlemen, if the United States Army were to withdraw to- 
morrow, there would be pogroms on the following day,” he 
said. “There has been no change in the basic anti-Semitic atti- 
tude of the Germans. In fact, anti-Semitism is growing. The Ger- 
mans hate the Displaced Persons. Six out of ten Germans today 
believe that some action should be taken against the Jews now in 
Germany.” 

To add to the difficulties, the Army could not cope with the 
problem, materially or psychologically. Its young American 
soldiers had not been trained as welfare workers. The Displaced 
Persons population had grown from 100,000 to 225,000 in one 
year, and the Army’s facilities were exactly what they were a 
year ago. The Army had done magnificent work, but it had no 
resources to carry on. 

“You will find in these DP’s a tremendous urge to go to Pales- 
tine,” he said. “When I came here fifteen months ago, I expected 
to find a psychopathic people. But they are not that. They have 
not cracked, but there is a growing sense of desperation among 
them.” 

“The International Refugee Organization,” he said, “was now 
entering the picture to take the place of UNRRA, but the IRO 
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is coming in with pennies.” Despite all efforts, less than one out 
of every ten DP’s had been able to emigrate to all the other 
countries of the world. The world today suffered from a “soul- 
sickness,” a dislike and distrust of the immigrant; even countries 
badly needing labor were not interested in taking in Jewish DP's 
because they had no need of the type of labor the Jews could 
offer, of whom the majority were tailors, seamstresses, cobblers, 
or professional men such as doctors and lawyers. 

“I have peddled my wares through many capitals of the world,” 
he said, “and while I have not found a lack of sympathy, I have 
gotten no results.” 

The following morning we found ourselves in Indersdorf, a 
DP camp for Jewish orphans. Miss Myriam Woolpi, the IRO of- 
ficial in charge, told us: “These children have neither stability 
nor security. They think of this place as only a stopping-off place 
on the road to Palestine. They feel they are surrounded in Ger- 
many by hatred —and you must remember their parents were 
starved, gassed, burned to death by Germans.” 

“Discipline,” she said, was a major problem. “The most effec- 
tive weapon we have is to say to them, “We won't send you to 
Palestine.’ That is the most awful, the most terrifying threat we 
hold over them.” . 

I walked about the camp, questioning the children. The old- 
est must have been about seventeen, but I could not determine 
age here: all looked older than they were, with eyes too wise, 
too disillusioned for the eyes of children. Here, no question, 
malnutrition had worked a shocking magic. 

On a table we saw a photograph of a boy about sixteen, a 
smiling youth, the frame draped with black cloth. A legend in 
Hebrew had been hand-printed under the photograph: it was 
translated for me. It read, “To the Memory of Zwi Jacobowitz, 
Our Brother and Friend, Who Fell a Victim at the Door of Pales- 
tine. We Shall Follow in His Footsteps.” 

I turned to one of the children. 

“Who is this?” I asked. In a moment I was the center of a 
group of excited boys and girls, telling me — this one in broken 
English, this one in French, this one in German — the story of 
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this boy. He had been one of those aboard the Exodus. He had 
been killed in the fighting when the British boarded the ship as 
she neared Haifa. 

_ My mind flashed back to the Rev. Mr. Grauel’s recital of the 
stretcher bearers carrying off a youth who appeared wounded, 
but was, in reality, dead. 

This, then, had been Zwi Jacobowitz. 

“Then this boy came from this camp?” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“Was he the only one who came from here?” 

Much shaking of heads. 

“No, sir! There were seventy more.” 

Someone from our group spoke to Miss Woolpi. “Is it possible 
that the IRO permitted these children to leave your camp and 
go aboard a so-called ‘illegal’ ship?” 

Miss Woolpi smoothed down the front of her dress. “We 
knew nothing of it,” she replied. “One day this large group of 
children, including Zwi, came up to me and asked if they could 
go on a picnic on the next day. I said, of course. Life is so monot- 
onous here that we are happy if they show sufficient interest to 
do something of that kind themselves. They went —” said Miss 
Woolpi “ — and they did not return. 

“We sent people out to look for them, but of course we could 
not find them. We knew what had happened only later.” 

A British newspaper correspondent commented with some 
asperity, “Isn't it rather unusual to allow them to go off on pic- 
nics by themselves? I mean, aren't security precautions taken — 
doesn’t a member of your staff go along?” 

Miss Woolpi nodded. “We sent along one of our staff,” she 
said, and looked at us. “He did not return, either.” 

From Indersdorf we went to Landsberg, near Munich, one of 
the largest DP camps, with a population exceeding 5,000. 

Here we divided into two groups in order to question as many 
persons as possible. Our group set up headquarters in a large 
room, and then we sent our aides out to bring in men and women 
for interrogation, guiding ourselves by a mimeographed ques- 
tionnaire prepared for us in Geneva by our Secretariat. The 
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questions were: name; nationality; sex; age; civil status; children 
if any; profession; how did the witness become a refugee or a 
DP; would the witness like to return to his or her country of 
origin; if the negative, why he or she would not return, for what 
reason; would the witness like to emigrate to another country, if 
allowed; in case a desire is expressed for emigration to Palestine, 
what were the reasons, and what conditions did he or she expect 
to find there; had the witness already applied for immigration to 
Palestine before the war started? — and other wishes regarding 
immigration. 

To each witness, before asking questions, we stated formally: 

“This is a sub-committee of the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on Palestine. We have been asked as part of our responsi- 
bility to visit certain camps to find out as far as we can the 
opinion prevailing in the camps regarding resettlement and re- 
patriation into Palestine in particular. Please speak freely and 
without fear.” 

We chose our witnesses at random, but used great care not 
to pick anyone who appeared too eager for questioning, or who 
asked to be questioned, on the ground that such persons might 
be primed for us, or might not be truly representative of the 
rank and file. 

The results, nevertheless, were the same. No matter to whom 
we spoke, in whatever language — German, Russian, Polish, Ru- 
manian, Hungarian, Yiddish — the desire was one: to go to Pales- 
tine and only to Palestine. 

One Jacob Gen told us: “I prefer to die than to go to any other 
country than Palestine.” Another, named Severin Tiger, said, “I 
have no other wishes. If I had other possibilities, I would not 
take them. If they don't let me go to Palestine now, I will keep 
on trying.” 

When Michel Davidovitch was told how difficult conditions 
were in Palestine amid growing Arab animosity, he said, “I am 
tired of wandering from one place to another. I have had enough 
of being sent from pillar to post. I don’t care about conditions 
in Palestine. It is the same to me whether I die there or else- 
where.” 7 
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A woman named Perla Brauner told us she was the only sur- 
vivor of her family. The Germans had taken her two children — 
an eight-year-old boy and a three-year-old girl—from her in 
Lodz, Poland. “Palestine is my homeland,” she said, weeping. “I 
want to go there to help build the country. They took my chil- 
dren from me; what else have I to live for? I shall be useful in 
Palestine. I am a poor and suffering mother. What have I done 
to suffer so?” 

Still another DP said he had no aim but Palestine. 

“Suppose it is not possible?” we said. 

“Let us hope it is possible,” he replied. 

_ When we insisted that he could not go there today, and per- 
haps not for years to come, he shook his head. “I can wait,” he 
said. “I am used to waiting.” 

That answer, I feel, is the condensed history of his people. 
Two thousand years of oppression — two thousand years of in- 
security, knowing that at any time their home might no longer 
be their home. In these two thousand years they have done 
nothing else but wait. They have developed an infinite patience, 
and for them, the generations and the years alike are only links 
in a long, tragic chain. 

Wait. . . . Wait. . . . What are five years, ten years, for a 
man who has been waiting twenty centuries? 

Nearly all those we had been hearing were young people, 
for the old had not survived. In a corridor I saw an aged 
woman with a bandage over one eye. I sent for her. Here is her 
story: 

“My name is Branda Kalk. I was born in Poland and lived 
there all my life. I am seventy-three. I am a widow. My husband 
was killed in 1942 by the Germans. I and the rest of my family 
escaped because we took refuge in territory occupied by Russia. 
At the end of the war we returned to our village in Poland. And 
then, eight months after the liberation, there was a pogrom. All 
my family — eight children, eighteen grandchildren — were killed 
by the Poles. I alone escaped but I was shot in the eye. How can 
I return to Poland, to the common graves of my dead? 

“Here in Germany I have no rest. I want to go to Palestine, I 
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know the conditions there. But where in the world is it good for 
the Jew? Sooner or later he is made to suffer. In Palestine, at 
least, the Jews fight together for their life and for their country.” 

Of all those with whom we spoke, not one had been left un- 
touched by violent death. All had lost their families. One — 
father and mother, three brothers, four sisters killed; another — 
he alone of nine survived. Their stories were tragically alike. All 
had been concentrated in ghettos; from there they had gone to 
Dachau, Auschwitz, Buchenwald, Bergen-Belsen. . 

No one presented a clearer and simpler picture than a physi- 
cian whom we interrogated in Bad Reichenthall, on the German- 
Austrian border. He was a tall, somber man who spoke in per- 
fect French. 

“My name,” he said, “is Milton Dmitriadis. I was born in 
Greece. I am thirty-seven. During the war I served as a phy- 
sician in the Greek army. I was captured in 1942, after the Ger- 
mans had occupied Greece. My wife and our year-old son were 
sent with me to Auschwitz. There one day I saw my wife and 
my son enter the crematorium.” 

He took his wallet from his trouser pocket and gave us a small, 
worn snapshot. | 

“This is all they have left me.” 

We looked at the photograph. Both the smiling girl and the 
child in it were strikingly beautiful. He had seen them, living 
human beings, cross the doors of the crematorium; and then he 
was alone with that picture, with its unchanging smile, its eternal 
muteness. He went on: 

“From Auschwitz I was sent to Dachau, then to Malhausen 
and finally to Dachau again. Then came liberation. You know, 
we kept thinking about it. All the time, we used to say: We will 
have our day: the Allies will come. Everything will change.’ That 
hope kept us alive. It gave us strength and the will to live. Now, 
here, you see us in another concentration camp. The only differ- 
ence is that this one has no crematorium. We live behind barbed 
wire. Frequently the Military Police prevent us from going out. 
And, when we do, we hear bitter, vicious, anti-Semitic remarks. 
The military makes searches in the camp. They have no respect 
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for our privacy and go through our personal effects as though we 
were prisoners. I am tired of being treated like a dog.” 

He paused for a moment. “You tell me that Palestine is dan- 
gerous, that there may be trouble with the Arabs. I will take the 
risk gladly. Perhaps Arab-Jewish relations will sometime im- 
prove. But anti-Semitism in Europe is not on the decline, gentle- 
men. It is stronger than before, and what is more terrible, it is 
beginning to exist where it never existed before.” He repeated in 
French: “Jen ai marre. . . . Jen ai marre. . . .” “I am fed up.” 

The camp, he said, was overcrowded; men, women and chil- 
dren suffered from malnutrition; morale was dropping rapidly. 

“I work until exhaustion, but I do not mind work. All that still 
keeps me going is the possibility of helping others.” 

But with all this, I had not been prepared for what we were 
to find in Vienna. 


Vienna had become the black hole of Calcutta. Rabbi Bern- 
stein had warned us, but I am sure it had not registered with us. 
Into this once gracious city as we arrived there was pouring day 
and night, now at the rate of more than a thousand a week, an 
endless torrent of panicstricken Jews from Rumania and the Bal- 
kans, a tide of broken lives and human misery fleeing fear of 
growing anti-Semitism and starvation. Since April, all the Austrian 
Displaced Persons camps had been closed, and with these outlets 
no longer open to them, this tide of humanity had backed up like 
water at a dam to a point of near catastrophe. 

All this was epitomized in what had once been the great Roths- 
child Hospital, a center of Jewish medical genius and now a 
collection center for Jewish refugees. 

We had no idea what we would find in this huge dark brick 
building. I thought it would be as the others, save only that this 
was a Displaced Persons camp in the heart of a city rather than 
in the country. 

For a moment at the beginning of our tour of the Rothschild 
- Hospital we were shocked by the words of a German Jewish 
physician, Dr. Otto Wolken, a harassed little man who had been 
the prison camp doctor at Auschwitz. “It is impossible,” he told 
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us. “I have X-rayed 2,000 people at random here. Of them 1,400 
either have tuberculosis now or are arrested cases. The sanitary 
conditions are incredible. We have 18 toilets for 4,000 people. 
Half of these people are suffering from malnutrition. You can 
imagine their mental state.” 

Venkata Viswanathan, the Indian alternate, asked: “What 
causes this movement into Vienna?” 

“Part of it is fear of famine in Rumania,” Dr. Wolken replied. 
“The Jews are blamed for the famine since they helped defeat 
Hitler, and therefore are charged with having helped bring in 
the Russians. They see signs in the Rumanian streets reading, 
‘Don't let the Jews get away — we have a score to settle with 
them’ — and they flee.” 

We left him in his tiny office and moved on to look around 
for ourselves. 

As I walked down the central corridor I glanced into a court- 
yard to my left and saw that it was filled with men and women. 
I wondered why all the inmates had been assembled there. Per- 
haps they had come to catch a glimpse of us; but when I saw 
that they were apparently unaware of our presence, for they did 
not turn to look at us, I assumed that they were only basking 
in the sun. 

Little by little, as we began slowly to explore this incredible 
building, it dawned upon me that I was in the presence of one 
of the great shames of modern times. We began with what had 
once been a hospital ward. Beds, placed head to foot, almost 
completely filled the room, and where there were no beds, there 
were cots and mattresses. There was no place for people to stand, 
and so all of them either sat or lay on their beds. A few bits of 
clothing hung from nails in the walls — a shirt, two dresses, and 
a threadbare coat. I saw no tables nor chairs nor any other kind 
of furniture. 

We moved through other rooms in which every possible inch 
of space was similarly taken by cots and mattresses occupied by 
men, women and children: Some lay on the floor. In one corner 
cot a man and a young woman lay grotesquely, covered only by 
a cotton blanket, the man’s head almost touching the wall, his 
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naked legs nearly touching the face of the girl who lay squeezed 
between him and the other wall. 

Hundreds of people swarmed in the corridors. I could scarcely 
push my way through, until one of the DP’s, recognizing me as 
a stranger, hurried before me like a buffer, shouting, “Make way, 
make way!” Now I was in one of the courtyards. Here hundreds 
more men and women were camping. There was no room for 
them inside. Sitting on the earth under a tree was a woman who 
looked at me with desperation in her face. Her dress was too 
short and came to above her knees. Her legs were bare. Her un- 
tidy hair had an indefinite color as if it had accumulated dust 
for days. Next to her stood two little half-naked boys, perhaps 
three or four years old, one without pants, the other staring at 
me as he sucked his thumb. A few feet away two men wearing 
long orthodox cloaks, a girl in shorts and a man in shirt sleeves 
were cooking something in a pot placed on a fire made of wood 
and paper. Under another tree, an old man, entirely dressed 
and even wearing a hat, lay asleep. Under his cot was a broken 
wooden box holding a few personal trifles, beside it an old, 
crumpled newspaper and a half-filled bottle of water. In another 
corner, a woman and a man lay, fully dressed, asleep on the 
earth. Not far from them, under the shadow of another tree, a 
young boy lay on a cot. His jacket was hanging from a low 
branch of the tree. Under this tree an old, barefooted woman 
half sat, half lay, a blanket under her head. 

Wherever I looked men, women and children were sitting or 
trying to sleep curled up on the earth. 

I had the impression that were an enormous plane to land 
here, at our feet, all these men and women and children would 
be ready to board it within a minute. Everything they possessed 
they wore on their backs or carried in their paper suitcases. 

With other of my colleagues I descended to the basement of 
the hospital. It had been divided into large, windowless rooms. 
After our eyes became accustomed to the gloom, we realized 
there were scores of people lying here. Huge pipes, part of the 
water system, criss-crossed the ceiling, and from them clothes 
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were spread to dry. In one room ET, to us as the best be- 
cause it had two windows, 36 persons lived. 

I stood and looked about me in one of the windowless rooms. 
It was packed with humanity. Not far from me was a woman 
seated on a bed, her breast exposed as she suckled her baby. The 
air was foul and heavy. Fabregat approached the mother, sat át 
her side and, caressing the child, spoke kindly to the woman. 

I had a sense of lice and filth. The heavy odor seemed to per- 
meate my being. I felt I was going to be sick. I am a healthy, 
normal man and I have never known dizziness. But now my head 
began to spin and I know that I was about to faint. By a tremen- 
dous effort I pushed my way through the people to the door. 
There I found the Iranian alternate, Dr. Ali Ardalan. His face 
was haggard. I said: 

“I have to get to the air. I feel sick.” 

And he said in a trembling voice: 

“This is a crime against humanity. I never imagined I would 
witness anything like this.” 

I crossed the doorway and ran through the dark, dank cellar 
corridors to the stairs, and up them to the upper hall to a window 
opening on the courtyard. I put my head out and began to gulp 
the blessed air. The court was crowded but above it was the blue 
sky of Vienna. I remained there for two or three full minutes, 
breathing deeply, and sick at heart for all mankind. 


In the calm of the Vienna office of the American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee, we spoke to Harold Trobe, its director 
for Austria. “Somebody had to take care of these people and we 
- have been doing it,” Trobe said. “On April 18 the United States 

Army advised us that no further refugees could be accepted in 
“army camps. 
. “We have spent more than $250,000 in the last ten weeks feed- 
ing these people, from funds contributed principally by Jews in 
the United States. It is now costing us $4,500 a day to feed them, 
and as of 2 p.m. today, the JDC was feeding and housing 9,366 
Jewish refugees in Vienna. Rothschild Hospital, which you have 
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visited, was never believed able to hold more than one thousand 
people. There are now more than 4,000 in it.” 

Later we spoke with British Major General Charles Winterton, 
and with Lt. Col. Henry C. McFeeley, Chief of the Displaced 
Persons Division of the United States Zone in Austria. 

Col. McFeeley confirmed what Trobe had told us. The Army | 
had been ordered to provide no more food, housing, or transport 
for any new refugees or infiltrees coming into the American Zone. 
Since April 18th these services had been the responsibility of 
the JDC. 

“Washington instructed us that the Army has no budget for 
DP’s in any category,” he said. 

McFeeley said he thought the Jewish exodus from Rumania be- 
gan as a result of a crop failure and the ensuing economic crisis; 
which led naturally to anti-Semitism, which always increased in 
times of economic stress. From other sources we were told that 
the few Jews in Rumania who were able to earn a living had 
been forced to pay such high taxes that they could not exist; 
hundreds sold their possessions to pay the taxes, and then fled 
the country. With Rumanian private enterprises being taken by 
the State, the middleman was being eliminated. This process 
struck directly at the Jews who were essentially entrepreneurs 
and middlemen. 

“It is a desperate problem,” McFeeley said. “I know the answer 
but I prefer not to advise you.” 

We urged him to speak his mind. 

“I am a military man and I speak bluntly,” he said. “When I 
was in Palestine I saw a large area there that was deserted.” 


In Berlin we heard the testimony of the British and American 
High Command. General Sir Brian Robertson, with Brigadier 
Kinchington, Chief of the Prisoners of War, Displaced Persons, 
and Refugee Division of the British Element of the Control 
Commission for Germany, received us. General Robertson, suave 
and urbane, spoke with precision: 

“The majority of the Jewish DP’s want to go to Palestine: that 
is the majority but not the universal opinion among them. Prob- 
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ably a few would settle elsewhere if given the opportunity. Last 
year I concluded that 95 to 98% wanted Palestine, but 75% would 
accept another solution. Today that is no longer true. For ex- 
ample, Norway offered to accept 150 Jewish DP’s; we received 
90 applications, but in the course of a few weeks all but five 
asked us to cancel their applications.” He spoke of anti-Semitism 
in Germany, saying that it was very strong, and admitted that if 
we went “too far” to right the wrongs suffered by the Jews, “you 
may make anti-Semitism worse.” 

In the afternoon we called upon General Lucius D. Clay, Amer- 
ican military governor of Germany, a slender, soft-spoken man 
who suggests great understanding. There were 118,000 Jewish 
DP’s in camps and 35,000 outside the camps who “live within the 
German economy,” he told us. Some of those who have elected to 
live outside the camps had been absorbed into existing communi- 
ties, and some have reestablished former communities or created 
new ones. 

“Do you expect this movement of Jews out of the camps into 
the German economy to continue?” Hood asked. 

“Yes, but at a very slow rate. Perhaps of the 35,000, about 
20,000 — mainly German Jews — did so from choice, and would 
probably remain in Germany. The other half stay outside only 
because they prefer it to living in camps.” 

“Our experience in the camps is that virtually all the Displaced 
Persons wish to go to Palestine,” Hood observed. “What is your 
view on this matter?” 

“I think there is an overwhelming desire in the camp for immi- 
gration to Palestine,” General Clay replied. “Of course, I do not 
know how this would stand up against the opening up of other 
countries for immigration. I am quite sure it is a real desire. I 
only want to say I do not know how strong it would be, were 
other opportunities open to them.” 

“Have you any evidence regarding organizations behind the 
movement for immigration to Palestine?’ Hood asked. 

General Clay looked soberly at the table before him. 

“I have heard many suggestions that such was the case, but it 
has never been proved,” he said. “There is, of course, an indoc- 
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trination of the people by their own leaders that they must go tg 
Palestine, but how much of this is organized from outside is dif- 
ficult to say.” 


“Do you think the Jews are justified in fearing a return of ac- 


tive anti-Semitism in Germany?” I asked. 
“In my opinion, if present conditions continue indefinitely, the 
feelings, hatred, and emotions of the past several years will con- 


tinue. They are not getting better, they are getting worse,” Gen= -~ 


eral Clay replied. And he added: 

“I wish to say that there is a considerable difference in the re- 
action of the Germans towards those Jews in communities within 
the German economy and those living in camps. There is less ev- 
idence of anti-Semitism against those living outside than against 
the DP’s. The Jews outside the camps have learned to conduct 
themselves with less outward emotional tension than those in 
camps, whose bitterness is continually built up by contacts with 
each other. I feel that Germany can absorb the small number of 
Jews living in the communities without too much danger of re- 
viving anti-Semitism. But if the present condition continues the 
situation will get worse. Further, the attitude of the DP’s them- 
selves towards the Germans is becoming more intense.” 

Hood asked if the military encouraged the Jews to become ab- 
sorbed into the German economy. 

“We neither encourage nor discourage this movement. Our pol- 
icy is one of neutrality. If Jewish DP’s elected to move outside 
the camps it is the duty of the army to see that they get fair treat- 
ment but we do not feel that the military government should be 
concerned with the question of whether large numbers should or 
should not be absorbed into the German economy. I doubt 
whether many Jewish DP’s could be absorbed without the threat 
of the growth of anti-Semitism.” 

I asked whether he thought the Jewish exodus from Poland 
and Rumania was due to anti-Semitism. 

General Clay pursed his lips. “I believe it is due to lack of eco- 
nomic opportunities and the shortage of food, rather than to any- 
thing resembling a pogrom. The Jews coming in from Rumania 
show the effects of a low standard of living and shortage of food. 


d 
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There is, however, an active fear among Polish Jews that a po- 
grom is apt to occur. After the period of anti-Semitic violence in 
Poland last year, the Polish government took active steps to con- 
trol the situation, and now it is better.” 

There was another question on my mind: 

“General Clay, what do you feel is the reason for this move- 
ment toward Palestine? Is it a mystic urge, or simply fear of anti- 
Semitism?” 

“I think it is a combination of the two,” he said slowly. “Be- 
hind the actual movement there is an economic and political fear 

,as well as the urge to establish a home in Palestine. In the last 
year there has definitely been an increase in the desire to emi- 
‘grate to Palestine. Many of these people came into the camps as 
‘a result of fear. They found there a haven of relief. Their first 
emotion was one of gladness because they were being cared for; 
but as the months passed with no definite economic future before 
them, their happiness vanished, and the longer they remained 
the greater became their desire to move. At first, many of these 
people were content to remain in the camps to rest, but as they 
recovered physically, the urge to go to Palestine became stronger 
all the time. 

“I can tell you, gentlemen, the emotional condition of the Dis- 

placed Persons is becoming worse instead of better.” 


Our final stop was at Hahne, in the British Zone of Germany, 
not far from the site of the infamous Bergen-Belsen concentration 
camp. Hahne had been established to house the original survivors, 
and as recently as a few months ago there had been in Hahne 77 
of these men and women. 

We questioned the DP’s. They were in a more optimistic state 
of mind than any we had seen so far and I understood why when 
I was told that this camp sent several hundred legal refugees each 
month to Palestine. The British were cleaning it out as rapidly as 
possible. 

While we were there several of the American correspondents 
disappeared. I spoke with them when they returned. They had 
been to the actual site of Bergen-Belsen, a mile away. They had 
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gone to see what now remained of this notorious plot of earth. 

The story told me by the correspondents was this: 

We came to find a field of blue forget-me-nots under a peace- 
ful sky. Two little flaxen-haired boys — about 6 or 7 — were romp- 
ing about playing tag. Not far away three Germans with rakes 
were burning rubbish. They were burning the last shreds of con- 
centration camp uniforms. Lazy wreaths of blue smoke twisted 
slowly upward. We walked through the field thinking that this 
lovely blue heather and these white thistles growing from this 
soil had been watered with the blood of men and women. 

With us was a Scotsman named Duncan MacMillan. He was 
one of the original British officials who had walked into Bergen- 
Belsen on its day of liberation nearly 30 months before. He told 
us of finding nearly 10,000 bodies lying between the huts. Now, 
walking with us, he pointed to the rich green foliage of the trees 
on the edge of the field. 

“Those trees hid this scene from the world,” he said. “You 
know, this was a finishing camp. Nobody was to get out of here 
alive. They did not kill Jews here. They starved them to death.” 

We walked further and found ourselves before a huge, flat, 
grass-covered mound, raised about a foot from the earth. It was 
the size of a football field. In the center was a wooden sign, on a 
stake, reading in English, “Here Lie Buried 5,000 Bodies.” This 
was a huge mass grave into which the skeleton-like bodies of the 
Jews, those bodies which had been packed like cordwood and 
whose photographs we had seen in the newsreels everywhere, 
had been cast. Because putrefying gases would expand in them 
and literally force them to erupt from the earth — as though the 
earth itself could not hold this horror — the military had poured 
cement and quicklime into this pit, and cemented it over, and 
then covered it with sod and planted grass. 

Everywhere, in every direction, as far as one could see, were 
plots like this. A hundred yards away was another rectangular 
mound, much smaller, and another sign, “Here Lie Buried 1,000 
Bodies.” 

We walked on, kicking at objects in the grass — here a rusted 
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metal drinking cup, here a torn sleeve, here a huge boot which 
undoubtedly belonged to one of those S.S. guards who wore the 
sign of a death’s head in their caps and guarded the inmates so 
vigilantly. 

In the center of the field was a pillar of white stone perhaps 
eight feet high. On it were chiseled these words: 

“Israel and the World Shall Remember the 30,000 Jews Ex- 
terminated in the Concentration Camp of Bergen-Belsen at the 
Hands of the Murderous Nazis.” 

Then, below it, one stark sentence: 

“EARTH, CONCEAL NOT THE BLOOD SHED ON THEE!” 

The wind blew gently, ruffling the forget-me-nots, and bring- 
ing a sudden stench from the bonfire to us. We approached the 
two playing children. 

“Do you know what was on this place before?” we asked the 
older boy. 

“Oh, yes, a soldiers’ camp.” 

“Nothing else?” 

“No. No, sir.” 

“Did not Jews live here?” 

The boy nodded. 

“What was done to them?” we asked. 

He shook his head. “I don’t know,” he said. 

“Weren't they burned to death?” 

“Oh, no—not here. They were burned over there,” and he 
pointed to a place about a hundred yards away where the crema- 
torium had in fact stood. 

“What do you think of burning people to death?” 

“Schlecht.” (“Bad”) 

“What does your father think of burning Jews?” 

“He thinks it is very bad, too.” 

We looked in the direction of the three Germans as they raked 
the shreds of blue and white uniforms, the boots, the odds and 
ends of human possessions which alone spoke of the agony which 
this unhallowed place had known. 

“What are they burning there?” we asked the child. 
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The little boy looked at us and laughed. “Dreck,” (filth) he 
said, and ran off. 


We were about to leave Hahne camp when Brigadier Kinching- 
ton said, “I would like to show you something. Suppose you fol- 
low my car.” 

We rode for about five minutes and came to a railway station. 
This was the Bergen railway terminal. About five hundred men 
and women were assembled there, with suitcases and travelling 
bags. They stood in groups and a train waited on the siding. As 
we came nearer we saw huge boxed crates marked in black 
crayon with addresses in Jerusalem and Tel-Aviv. I recognized 
Ben-Yehuda Street, Jerusalem, and Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

“These are Jews who are going to Palestine as legal immigrants . 
from Hahne camp,” said Brigadier Kinchington. “We send 400 
each month to Palestine under what we call ‘Operation Grand 
National.’ Those DP’s who have suffered most and have been here 
longest, go to Palestine the earliest.” He paused, and shook his 
head, and said with tremendous sincerity, “I wish to God the Pal- 
estine quota were five times as big.” 

One of the group approached us, took off his hat, and made a 
brief speech in English. He spoke as a representative of the DP’s 
of Hahne camp, of these people who were going to Palestine; he 
was sure that our Committee would reach a decision in equity 
and justice. As he spoke, the others surrounded us, shaking our 
hands, asking us not to forget those who were to remain behind. 
Then, suddenly, all removed their hats, and standing at attention, 
burst into the Zionist anthem, Hatikuah. 

Hood removed his hat, and the rest of us followed suit, and we 
stood there as these people sang, their voices sounding above the 
whistle of steam escaping from the waiting engine, and the creak- 
ing of ropes as the crates were loaded onto the train. 

Here were men and women who were going to what was to 
them the Promised Land. And I thought to myself, looking about 
me at these smiling faces, at these really joyous men and women, 
“These are the only happy Jews I have seen in Europe.” 

That picture — of the sheer ecstasy which transfigured the faces 
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of the Displaced Persons knowing they were going at last to Pal- 
estine — was the picture we took back with us to Geneva. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


We Lift the Veil 


BACK FROM THE CAMPS, sobered with what we had seen, Hood, 
Fabregat and I settled down with our colleagues to work out the 
solution we must bring to Lake Success by September 1. It was 
now August 17; and to meet our deadline we labored virtually 
twelve to fourteen hours a day for the next three weeks. 

One fact was clear: we were not so much a committee of eleven 
men as eleven committees of one man each. Though we had trav- 
elled as a group, in many ways we had been isolated from one 
another. Each of us had seen Palestine through the windows of 
his own car; lived in his own suite, dined at his own table, and 
seen little of his colleagues save at committee meetings. Because 
we each represented a sovereign government and dared not risk 
committing ourselves in advance of our final decision, we had 
been extremely careful not to discuss the substance of the Pales- 
tine problem; we had discussed almost exclusively questions of 
procedure rather than of substance. Thus, we had kept the work- 
ings of our minds to ourselves and I think at this point none of us 
could have stated with certainty where any of his colleagues 
stood on the final solution. Sympathies had been shown, of course, 
by our questions and our attitudes, but these were inconclusive. 

Now was the time to lift the veil. 

Sir Abdur proposed, therefore, that we put our cards on the 
table in a series of conversations, with no secretaries present to 
make an official transcript, so that we could be free to speak what 
was on our minds. Hood added that we could not have an intelli- 
gent discussion until we had an expression of opinion on the cen- 
tral issues without committing ourselves one way or another. 

We began with the Mandate, and Justice Rand of Canada was 
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the first to be polled by Sandstrom. The gist * of his remarks was 
that the Mandate had failed and must be terminated. That led to 
the question of Palestine’s independence. Independence, then, but 
in what form? He would suggest a territorial partition, but could 
not see how we could have two absolutely independent states. 

Each of us there spoke in the order in which we were seated. 

Sir Abdur agreed that the Mandate must be ended. Garcia 
Salazar of Peru went further. He considered the Mandate to be 
an instrument used against the people of Palestine. It was not an 
instrument of international law, it was not even a principle, it was 
a document of policy. Since it was not a contractual obligation, 
the United Nations could modify it. He believed the Mandate un- 
workable, but thought that its principal obligation — the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish National Home — had been complied with. 
In any case, Palestine must be independent. Yet we could not put 
the Jews under Arab domination nor the Arabs under Jewish 
domination. 

Simic of Yugoslavia: “The Mandate gives certain powers and 
certain duties to Great Britain. I consider it to be legally valid, 
but it has proved unworkable. In addition, British policy in Pal- 
estine has been contradictory to the letter and spirit of the Man- 
date. Consequently I, too, favor the ending of the Mandate and 
complete independence for Palestine.” 

Lisicky of Czechoslovakia observed that, from a legalistic point 
of view, the Mandate must be terminated because there was no 
provision for it in the United Nations Charter. The Mandate, he 
said, was based on the League of Nations. Under the United Na- 
tions trusteeship was possible, but he doubted if trusteeship was 
the solution. Therefore, he thought, the independence of Pales- 
tine was a natural necessity. 

I said, “The problem of Palestine is not only a political one but 
a human one. The question of Jewish immigration into Palestine 
is related to anti-Semitism, which exists everywhere. In addition, 


1 Throughout this chapter I quote from the notes Zea-Gonzalez and I 
took at a number of meetings. In these notes we naturally paraphrased 
what was said and the following account does not pretend to be a verbatim 
one. 
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cultural and religious reasons lead the Jews to Palestine. Since 
they constitute an important, highly civilized and capable com- 
munity in Palestine, they are entitled to political sovereignty — 
that is, a state of their own. Great Britain has a colonial regime in 
Palestine; her policy is based on many interests which have noth- 
ing to do with the interests of the Jews and Arabs, so that her 
White Paper and her Land Transfer Regulations were measures 
against what the Mandate actually intended to accomplish. Her 
unilateral restrictions — which had nothing to do with the Man- 
date and everything to do with Britain's selfish reasons — caused 
violence, for a free people would not accept these restrictions. 
Violence led to violence by the Mandatory in reprisal, and the re- 
sult is this tragic, vicious circle of terror and counter-terror which 
we have all seen. Since Britain has failed as Mandatory, she 
should withdraw from that country. I support immediate inde- 
pendence for Palestine.” 

Hood of Australia, speaking carefully, said the Mandate and 
the Mandatory have failed. It was our duty to turn to the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter and see if they could be ap- 
plied. Certain solutions which had been under consideration — 
partition among them — did not seem to him very practicable, 
and he thought trusteeship would be better. 

Hood had been among the most reticent members of our com- 
mittee. In our debates I thought he had shown himself concerned 
lest we step upon Britain’s toes. Termination of the Mandate and 
independence for Palestine meant Britain's complete withdrawal 
from Palestine, but trusteeship could allow Britain to play a dom- 
inant role in the country. 

It was the turn of Blom of Holland. The Mandate was legally 
valid, but it was unworkable because of the conflicts it itself had 
caused. He felt that the question of immigration into Palestine re- 
quired a “higher decision,” and since the League of Nations no 
longer existed, there was no body to render that decision. He 
could not agree with Hood that the solution was a United Na- 
tions trusteeship. The problem before us was unique and the so- 
lution must be unique. Independence was possible but some sort 
of supervisory machinery was required. 
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Entezam of Iran began by stating that he was not committing 
his Government by what he said now, and that he had received 
no instructions from his Government on the Palestine question. 

He agreed with Garcia Salazar that the promise of the Jewish 
National Home had been fulfilled. Therefore, there was no ob- 
jection to giving Palestine its independence. But the case of Pal- 
estine was unique, and he was ready to consider any solution 
which recognized the fact that two peoples did exist in Pales- 
tine. One must recognize what the Jews had done in that coun- 
try, although that might appear as a sign of Jewish imperialism. 
For that reason he thought further Jewish activities should not 
be encouraged there. He felt, he went on, that the Mandatory 
was not obliged to allow unlimited Jewish immigration, but at 
the same time he did not see why Arab consent was necessary for 
Jewish immigration. There were logical and natural limitations to 
immigration which must be considered. 

Fabregat of Uruguay observed: The Mandate had created a 
climate of violence in Palestine. The purposes of the Mandate 
had not been fully achieved. It must be terminated upon the 
basis of some solution for an independent Palestine. 

All had spoken, save Justice Sandstrom. He maintained, he 
said, that the Mandate was legal but impracticable. He was ready 
to consider a solution based on the Mandate’s termination and in- 
dependence for Palestine, with a transition period of some kind. 

To summarize our views at that moment: our entire committee 

avored ending the Mandate for Palestine and granting independ- 
nce on the basis of a reasonable solution. Some of us considered 

e possibility of a transition period. One of us was ready to con- 
sider a United Nations trusteeship. None of us had disregarded 
the existence of both Jewish and Arab rights in Palestine. _ 

We now had a point of departure and could consider and an- 
alyze the possible solutions before us. We began with a unitary 
state: that is, Palestine to be given its independence as one state, 
either wholly Arab or wholly Jewish in sovereignty. 

Rand of Canada was again the first to speak. 

To constitute all Palestine as an Arab state would mean a be- 
trayal of the Jewish people and a violation of an international 
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agreement, he said. By the same token to constitute all Palestine 
as a Jewish State would be an equal betrayal and an equal in- 
ternational violation. 

I observed that since there had never been an Arab State in Pal- 
estine there could be no “reconstitution” of Palestine as an Arab 
State. “But there is an Arab population,” I said. “There is also a 
Jewish community, which is a minority but with cultural and eco- 
nomic importance. Since two peoples exist there, each possessing 
its own rights, I can accept neither Arab nor Jewish sovereignty 
over the whole of Palestine.” 

Sandstrom polled the others. One after another they agreed `ò 
that Palestine could not be wholly Arab nor wholly Jewish; that | 
it would not be just to place all the Arabs of Palestine under Jew- ; 
ish rule, nor all the Jews of Palestine under Arab rule. 

Sir Abdur and Entezam had further remarks to make. The 
Arabs of Palestine were given an international promise of inde- 
pendence, said Sir Abdur. It was their natural right as owners of 
Palestine to claim Palestine as an Arab State. The Jews were 
also given promises, although those promises in his opinion 
were dubious and dubiously given, and their incorporation 
was neither legal nor just, and never accepted as such by the 
Arabs. 

However, there was a social reality in Palestine. Two communi- 
ties existed there; he favored a reasonable solution. This could not 
be the establishment of an Arab or a Jewish State in the whole of 
Palestine. 

Sandstrom pointed out that the promises given to the Arabs 
had no international sanction while those given to the Jews re- 
ceived the sanction of the League of Nations. 

Entezam replied that the Arabs needed no promises of any 
kind to claim independence and ownership of Palestine because 
they were already the owners of the country. But he added that 
political and security considerations precluded forming a unitary 
state in the whole of Palestine. 

Again, summing up our point of view: The entire committee ` 
was agreed that neither Arab nor Jewish sovereignty over the 
whole of Palestine was admissible. 
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This led us to the second possible solution: bi-nationalism. 


in n government. Paka ern rman ro ee 
their claims to a country of their own. It would satisfy neither. 
The ideal of a Holy Land common to both Arab and Jew was a 
beautiful ideal, but he felt it was too much for the masses of 
both peoples to carry out. It was not sufficient to make the masses 
live peacefully together, and was quite impracticable. 

Sir Abdur interrupted here to state that he rejected the princi- 
ple of basing political rights on religion, custom or tradition. He 
could not admit that the Jews had any claim to Palestine because 
of religious connection. He was against a bi-national state be- 
cause he did not see two nations in Palestine. He was prepared to 
consider a unitary state with proportional representation in gov- 
ernment and constitutional safeguards for everyone. 

It was obvious that the root of his thinking was his refusal to 
see the Jews as anything but a religion, despite everything we 
had heard and seen to the contrary. 

“Since there is an Arab majority in Palestine, Sir Abdur’s uni- 
tary state would mean Arab sovereignty over all of Palestine — 
or, in actuality, an Arab State,” Fabregat commented. 

“No, no, no!” Sir Abdur said. But he did not attempt to explain. 

Fabregat added that he was against bi-nationalism because it 
meant a solution being imposed on both peoples. We had no 
right, he said, to do that; instead, he proposed a provisional solu- 
tion of partition with certain areas of the country, such as the 
Negev, under a mandate administered by the Jewish State, the 
Arab State, and a third country appointed by the United Nations. 
But he was not intransigent, he said: he was ready to consider a 
better plan. 

“I am not overjoyed about partitioning Palestine,” I said. “I am 
prepared to consider any useful plan which will avoid that divi- 
sion — if it can be found.” 

Simic of Yugoslavia said: “I think both peoples should make 
one nation. I favor a unitary, bi-national state.” 

Lisicky shook his head. If Simic’s scheme contemplated close 
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political cooperation between Arabs and Jews, he thought it an 
idealistic but unrealistic solution. How could one combine bi- 
nationalism and a unitary state? I saw no solution along such 
lines. 

Blom remarked that a bi-national state was a “highly artificial” 
device, and Garcia Salazar added that he, too, was doubtful, 
and favored partition. He considered it impossible to make Jews 
and Arabs live a common life together. He had yet to find one 
Arab who believed it politically possible. Unless somebody could 
tell him of any basis on which Jews and Arabs would cooperate 
in one state, he was not prepared to consider any such plan. 

Entezam, however, was optimistic about bi-nationalism. There 
might be a change of attitude on the part of both Arabs and Jews. 
He still looked for such a cooperation. There were difficulties, of 
course, but perhaps a provisional solution of bi-nationalism might 
be recommended, and after some time the people, being trained 
in cooperation and a common way of life, without interference 
from foreign powers, could themselves decide what kind of a 
government they wished. 

It was clear that all save three of us — Simic, Entezam and Sir } 
Abdur — were against a bi-national state. f 


J 


This finally brought us to a discussion of partition. Sandstrom 
set the keynote when he said that he found many advantages to 
is solution. It di and close cooperation between Jew 

and Arab; it called for fewer constitutional devices ina- 
—tionalism; it ‘possessed a finality of settlement. It would have one 

great disadvantage: it would be very difficult to draw thé bound- 
aries so_as to prevent the Jewish State from having a consider- 
ae - 

We examined partition in all its ramifications. We called in our 
economic. experts; we studied the number of immigrants that 
could be absorbed i into Palestine within ten years, fifteen years, 

-twenty years. We Ve studied the dispersal of Jewish and Arab settle- 

‘ments throughout Palestine, and such collateral questions as birth 

and death rates, economic viability, military defense. As we 


w 
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probed deeper, we examined the possibilities of a common fiscal 


system, currency and and transportation, as we well as a customs Wnion — 
searching for an arrangement which would bind the two states 
together not politically, but it economically, and thus ensure. their 
ability to survive. Each of us spent spent days preparing ‘memoranda ex- 
“pressing: our ideas, and commenting upon the suggestions made 
by our colleagues; and after all our studies, eight of us agreed 
[the the only solution was partition with an economic union link- 
ing the two states. . 
— Given two peoples, each of whom was convinced it was fight- 
ing for its national existence in Palestine, the only solution was to 
separate them, bestow upon each sovereignty and independence, 
and allow the natural and irresistible law of economic necessity 
\ to force them to work together economically. 
, As for the three who were dubious — India, Iran, Yugoslavia — 
bie were not unaware that both India and Iran were Moslem 
fat and that Yugoslavia had a large Moslem population. In any 
event, they now supported a federal state. 

To facilitate the final phases of our work, Sandstrom suggested 
that we split into two working groups. The first was composed of 
Sir Abdur, Entezam_ and . and Simic, our three federationists, They 
produced what. cai came to be UNSCOP’s. Minority Report, calling 
for a federal, unitary state. of Palestine composed of one Jewish 
area and. one e Arab area, neither of which was independent. Their 
plan lan placed immigration into the Jewish area in | the hands of an 
international commission composed of three representatives each 
of the Palestine Arabs, | the Palestine Jews, and the United Na- 
tions.. This nine-man commission would determine how many 
Jews could enter the Jewish area on the basis of its absorptive 
capacity and “having due regard for the right of the population 
then present within that state and for their anticipated natural in- 

crease.” The capital of the federal state of Palestine. would be 
Jerusalem. There would be a federal legislature. 

The second working group was composed of the rest of us — 
the partitionists — and we divided into two committees, one to 
develop tł the final partition plan complete to the organization a of 
the new states and the mechanism necessary for partition; _ and. 
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the other to establish the boundaries of the Arab and Jewish 
saa 


Crates: 

Garcia Salazar, Lisicky, Fabregat, and Hood were assigned to 
the boundaries; Sandstrom, Rand, Blom and I were called upon 
to deal with partition. Assisted by Dr. Hoo, Dr. Garcia Robles, 
Dr. Bunche, and two legal and economic experts of the Secre- 
tariat, Constantin Stavropolous and John Reedman, we worked 
for a long time on this. 

We realized that a transition period was necessary between the 
ending of the Mandate and the establishment of two independent 
states. The basic problems were who would be responsible for 
law and order during that period and who would supervise the 
carrying out of partition. / 

Blom of the Netherlands presented a memorandum in which 
he summed up the question as he saw it: 

1. A transition period is unavoidable. 

2. The solution must be imposed. 

3. Hence the use of force appears indispensable. 

4, Such a force probably cannot be an international force. 

Most of my colleagues assumed that Great Britain was the log- 
ical power to implement the solution and keep law and order. 
They argued that she already had troops on the scene, was fa- 
miliar with the terrain and was a natural choice. They felt that 
we must, however, make two provisions: first, provide for finan- 
cial and even military assistance from another power, perhaps the 
United States; and second, provide for a supervisory United Na- 
tions committee to work with Great Britain during the transition 
period. 

But would Great Britain wish to implement our solution? 

Samuel L. Atyeo, Hood’s alternate, suggested: “We ought to 
approach the British Foreign Office privately and find out. I'm 
ready to volunteer to do so.” 

But Sandstrom and the others opposed this, and it fell through. 
Sandstrom said: “We may recommend that Great Britain imple- 
ment the solution and that she may ask for assistance from other 
power or powers, if she wishes.” 

I listened to this discussion with misgivings. I had strong 


j 


t 
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doubts that Britain would cooperate in carrying out our solution. 
She had refused to carry out the Mandate: why, then, should she 
carry out partition? 

The majority of the partitionists, however, decided that Britain 
a be asked to play her part in implementing partition, and 
this provision was placed in our plan. Finally, after long and ar- 
duous labor, we completed our draft of what came to be known 
as “The Plan of Partition with Economic. Union.” ? 

, The essence e of this plan was that Palestine should be divided 
into two independent states, one Jewish, one Arab, linked to- 
gether by an economic union. The two states would become in- 
dependent after a two-year transition period beginning Septem- 
ber 1, 1947, during which Great Britain would continue to 
administer the country “on such conditions and subject to such 
supervision” as would be agreed upon by Great Britain and the 


United Nations. If Britain wished, she could be assisted in ad-. 


ministering the country by one or more members of the United 
Nations. 

During the transition period, 150,000 Jews would be admitted 
into the Jewish area only and on the understanding that the Jew- 
ish Agency would be responsible for their settlement, and would 

| guarantee that all illegal immigration would halt immediately. 
This, we felt, would remove once and for all Arab fears that 
Jews would pour into Palestine and encroach upon Arab areas. 
‘During the transition period no Jew would be permitted to settle 
in the Arab State, no Arab in the Jewish State; when independ- 
‘ence was granted, Arabs and Jews would become citizens of the 
states in which they lived with the privilege, after one year, of 
Lacking for citizenship in the other state. 
The two states would become independent only after they had 
igned a ten-year treaty of economic union, adopted democratic 
‘constitutions, and made guarantees of democratic government to 
‘the United Nations. Both states would have a common currency, 


per ee eee 


2 Canada, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, The Netherlands, Peru, Sweden 
and Uruguay voted for this. Although John Hood assisted us, he abstained 
from voting for this plan or for the minority plan, on the ground that we 
were not presenting a unanimous report. 


` 
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a customs union, and would pool their customs revenues; ar- 
rangements would be made by which the larger customs reve- 
nues received by the more industrially productive Jewish State 
would help subsidize the Arab State. 

Actually, as I saw it, the difference between the views held by 
the mir the minority of us who ‘supported a federal state and the majority 
of us who supported partition was one of degree, One and all we 
were agreed in our appraisal of the facts, and started from the 
same premises; only, we members of the majority pushed gur 
reasoning to its logical conclusion and proposed. the creation.of 
two independent governments, while the minority was unwilling 
to, or dared not, push its analysis all the way — and so it stopped 
short before the final step and recommended the establishment of 
a single federal government. This proposal, no matter how "i 
might be twisted, ended up by giving political preponderance to 
one of the segments of the population. This obviously involved a | 
contradiction, for what all of us had agreed upon was that any | 
solution which favored one of the groups over the other would __ 
be unjust. 

But so it stood. 

Our alternates meanwhile were working out the plan for a free J 
city of Jerusalem. Three schools of t a existed among them: 
the Netherlands, Sweden, Canada, Australia, and Peru favored 
the establishment of the free city, as it was later included in the 
report; India, Iran, and Yugoslavia opposed it entirely and wanted 
only general provisions safeguarding religious rights; and finally, 
Czechoslovakia and Uruguay preferred a limited autonomous ter- 
ritory comprising only the Old City of Jerusalem, maintaining 
that Arab Jerusalem should go to the Arabs and the Jewish part 
to the Jewish enclave. I had no special objections to an interna- 
tional Jerusalem but I knew that the five states who wanted this 
needed one vote for a majority. I decided to vote with the opposi- 
tion in the subcommittee, with the idea that I would support a 
free city of Jerusalem in return for more liberal concessions with 
regard to boundaries. 

When, after days of work, we met again, we had four sets of 
papers before us. 
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We were due to present our report to the General Assembly on 


September 1; but on August-28 our boundaries group announced 
they.bad. been unable te-rereh-agpreement,-and had given up in 
despair. Each member was to write his own part of the report on 
territorial questions. 

I was aghast at this. If we presented a majority report to the 
General Assembly calling for partition and failed to specify the 
boundaries, or listed half a dozen alternative boundaries for 
the two states, our entire report would have no value and be 
doomed to failure, and we ourselves would appear ridiculous. 

I set to work to act as a mediator in any way possible. 

Our positions at this stage were as follows: Fabregat wanted 
the Jewish State to include the whole of Galilee, the Negev west 
of Beersheba, and a large indentation connecting the coastal plain 
with Jerusalem. The Jewish part of Jerusalem would become part 
of the Jewish State. He proposed that Jaffa should be an enclave 
in the Arab State. Rand thought Jerusalem and its environs 
should be an international city, part neither of the Jewish nor the 
Arab State. My position was the same as Rand's, but I did not 
agree to his idea of a free city of Jerusalem, keeping that as a 
future bargaining asset. Lisicky thought the Jewish State should 
include the Negev and all the rest, but believed that we should 
permit the General Assembly to decide the fate of Western Gali- 
lee. Garcia Salazar was ready to give the Jews the whole of Gali- 
lee, but not the Negev. Sandstrom at the beginning had more or 
less shared this plan, then later appeared somewhat dubious about 
Western Galilee. Blom more or less was influenced by Sand- 
strom’s opinion and had not yet expressed himself clearly. 

The technical difficulties were these. First, Galilee had a large 
Arab population and a small Jewish one; and was the only really 
fertile land in Palestine. The Jews had established a number of 
settlements there, showing their ability to develop this area, and 
it would be most suitable for their immigration. Dr. Paul Mohn, 
Sandstrom’s alternate, who was our expert on boundaries, and 
Reedman, our economic adviser, contended, I believe, that Gal- 
ilee — particularly Western Galilee — offered the Arabs the only 
possibility of future development; and also asserted that if we 
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gave Western Galilee to the Arabs and the Western Negev to the 
Jews, both lands would be separated from their States and be 
practically isolated. On the other hand, some of us felt that if 
Galilee was given to the Arabs, the tremendous investments the 
Jews had made in the coastal part of Western Galilee, and all 
their plans for its continued development, would vanish. 

As I studied this I began to evolve a new plan. I tried to per- 
suade the boundaries group to reopen their discussions. I spoke 
first to Garcia Salazar, and offered to drop my opposition to a 
free city of Jerusalem if he would support my proposal to extend 
the Jewish State's coastal strip to the Lebanese border, and then 
have it run parallel to that border until it joined Eastern Galilee. 
I also devised two narrow international corridors, each the width 
of a road, one at the north the other at the south, at points where 
the two states intersected. The northern corridor would allow the 
Arabs to have Acre and the rest of Western Galilee, and would 
give the Jews communication between the coastal plain and East- 
ern Galilee. Similarly, the southern corridor would provide com- 
munication between the Negev and the Gaza area. 

Garcia Salazar was interested. “I am ready to consider it,” he 
said. “But I doubt if the others will support it.” 

“See what you can do with Sandstrom,” I said, “and let us see 
what we can do with Blom. I think Rand will agree to any solu- 
tion leading to agreement among us. I shall speak to Fabregat; 
and I don’t think Lisicky would wish to break such unanimity.” 

I spoke to them; I entreated them, and I think I came to con- 
vince them of the urgent necessity of accepting an arrangement 
based upon my plan. In the end, Mohn and I were asked by the 
rest to make a thorough study and present my suggestions worked 
out on a map. I asked Mohn and Reedman to do this. The follow- 
ing morning Mohn proposed that we let the Arabs have Western 
Galilee but assign to the Jews most of the Negev. He also sug- 
gested that my international corridors should become interna- 
tional points of intersection. 

It was, I thought, a fair transaction. The assignment of the 
' greater part of the Negev to the Jews was a particularly important ? 
\decision. When we had visited it we realized how much they | 
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could do with that wasteland, how eager they were to develop it, 
and how little the Arabs could do, or wished to do, with it. There- 
fore I felt that Britain’s desire to keep this area as a base — even 
if veiled by a superficial Trans-Jordanian domination — was cyni- 
cal, and I believe that most of our group shared my thinking. In 
any event, I accepted the changes and we returned to our parti- 
tionist colleagues and announced that we had agreed. We imme- 
diately placed the provision for an international city of Jerusalem 
in our partition plan. We had finished our work. 

It was a great moment. A sincere desire to reach a solution, a 
largeness of vision which enabled even the most bitterly insistent 
to compromise, had enabled us to complete a report of which I 
felt all of us could be justly proud. 


Shortly before midnight, the 31st of August, on the fourth floor 
of the Palais des Nations in Geneva, the members of the United 
Nations Special Committee on Palestine solemnly signed their 
names to their “recommendations for the future government of 
Palestine.” We signed alphabetically, and the last to put his sig- 
nature at the bottom of the document, Vladimir Simic of Yugo- 
slavia, did so as the clock’s hands showed 11:55 p.m. — five min- 
utes to the deadline. 

We all congratulated each other and left a few minutes later. 
Most of us would meet again in a fortnight on the other side of 
the Atlantic, when the General Assembly convened at Lake Suc- 
cess. Our report would be one of the major issues on its agenda. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


Lake Success 


I caME TO Lake Success hoping to find the nations ready to co- 
operate in solving the Palestine problem on the basis of our rec- 
ommendations. But on the first day of the session on September 
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16, when I attended a caucus of Latin American delegates, I re- 


alize we had a long and arduous road to go. I have often 
read of the “powe atin American bloc”; this, I confess, is re- 


ally the creature of United States journalistic ingenuity. There is 
no such bloc. We represent governments ranging from liberal to 
dictatorial, and we reflect these tendencies. This makes any agree- 
ment on general policies impossible. At most it is an electoral ma- 
chine functioning to assure the votes of a group of countries for 
one of their candidates. No political solutions are ever achieved 
in these “bloc” meetings. 

This caucus which I attended was no exception. We met to 
choose our candidate for the presidency of the General Assem- 
bly; to see how many vice presidencies, how many committee 
chairmanships, and vice chairmanships and other assignments we 
could obtain. l 

Dr. Oswaldo Aranha of Brazil was our unanimous choice for 
President. An Ad Hoc Committee, composed of all member na- 
tions, would be appointed specifically to take up our UNSCOP 
report; when it was learned that the vice chairmanship of this 
committee was being offered to a Latin American, there was a 
chorus of refusals. 

“Palestine is a difficult question,” one delegate remarked. “Let’s 
keep clear of it.” Another said, “It’s too great a responsibility — 
let’s ask for some other vice chairmanship.” 

I was disillusioned. If simply accepting a vice chairmanship in 

the Ad Hoc Committee was interpreted as committing oneself, 
what would happen in the General Assembly when the time 
came for each country to take a clear position on the Palestine 
problem? This was the same atmosphere of “hands off” that had 
` existed in the Spring, when UNSCOP was appointed. 
I spoke with several European and Asiatic delegates. Few were 
` willing to assume any responsibility and most frankly regretted 
that they were called upon to vote for or against the solution we 
had brought. As before they did riot wish to be in conflict with 
any of the parties involved. 

The vote on the presidency came on September 25th. Dr. 
Aranha was elected; and it was only natural that Dr. H. B. Evatt 
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of Australia, who had been one of the candidates for this post, 
-~ should receive the next most important office, that of Chairman 
of the Ad Hoc Committee on the Palestinian Question.’ And in 
the end, the vice chairmanship went not to a Latin American but 
to Prince S. S. Svasti of Siam, while Thor Thors of Iceland was 
named Rapporteur. 

The keynote of our work was sounded the following day when 
Arthur Creech-Jones, British Colonial Secretary, arrived by plane 
from London to make the first official British statement since 
| UNSCOP published its report. His words convinced me that 
Great Britain would not cooperate; on the contrary, if one read 
' between the lines, the British wished to put the question in such 
impossible terms that no solution would be possible. Creech- 
Jones declared that while Britain approved our recommenda- 
tion that the Mandate be terminated as soon as possible, his Gov- 
ernment would implement only a plan “on which agreement is 
reached between Arabs and Jews.” 

This was a bitter blow to us. We had learned one thing, above 
all, in our days and nights in the Middle East: there was no solu- 
tion on which both parties would agree. Britain had been forced 
to turn the Palestine problem over to the United Nations precisely 
because in all her twenty-five years as Mandatory Power she had 
been unable to find such a formula. Sir Alan Cunningham, the 
highest British officer in Palestine, had clearly told us there 
was no solution which gave absolute justice to everyone, nor 
one which would be agreed to by everyone. How, then, 
could the British Government, if it truly desired to contrib- 
ute to the solution of this problem, draft such a statement as 
this? 

I could only conclude that the British, by setting a condition 

hich they knew was impossible of fulfilment, were beginning to 
sabotage the majority recommendation for partition. 

In the same statement Creech-Jones told us that if no agree- 


1 It is interesting to note that even the naming of this Committee led to 
debate. The original name suggested was, “The Ad Hoc Committee on 
Palestine.” At the suggestion of China, the word “Palestine” was changed to. 
read, “the Palestinian Question.” 
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ment were reached, the British would soon withdraw their forces 
and their administration from Palestine. 


As I had suspected in Geneva, we could-not-count-npen_coop- 
eration from Britain. Three major questions now confronted ps. T 


First, determination of the date on which Britain would end th 
Mandate and evacuate her forces from Palestine; secggd, who 
would govern the country during the transitional period — that| ` 
is, from the date the British withdrew to the date the two inde- 
pendent states were set up: and thirg, would there be need for 
an international police force or some other external enforcing au- 
thority during this period. The United Nations possessed no in- 
ternational armed force, no international police force. It might be 
suggested that the Big Five send troops to Palestine to replace ! 
Britain, but this opened the door to new political difficulties. The’ 
United States opposed having Soviet troops in Palestine precisely ; 
as she had opposed the idea of the Soviet Union being a member | 
of UNSCOP. I suggested in our meetings that three to five small 
nations might be put in charge, keeping peace and order by 
armed contingents of their own until the independence of the , 
two states was recognized. This, however, did not meet with fa- 
- vor, although I am still convinced that it would have been a way 
out of the difficulty. 

: as reaction of the Jews and Arabs to UNSCOP’s report was 

On September 29th, the ex-Muftis cousin, Jamal el Hus- 
seini, speaking for the same Arab Higher Committee that had 
boycotted us, uncompromisingly rejected both our majority parti- 
tion and our minority federation plan, and warned that the Arabs 
would fight both solutions.? Five days later Dr. Abba Hillel Sil- 
ver, Chairman of the American Section of the Jewish Agency, tol 
us that while partition meant “a very heavy sacrifice” for the 
Jews, they would reluctantly accept it. At the Special ree 
we had heard Dr. Silver make the official presentation of the} 
Jewish case with great force and dignity. He had made out the \ 
Jewish claim to the building of the Jewish State in the whole of | 


2 In Geneva a saddened Entezam had told me that the Arabs were an- 
grier with him for voting for the minority scheme than they were with me 
for voting for partition. . 
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Palestine. We knew him to be a leader of the more militant forces 
in the Zionist movement, and were thus all the more impressed 
when this statement now came from him. He added that since 
British forces would not be available for law and order during 
the transition period, the Jews of Palestine themselves would 
maintain public security. 

Day after day the Arab States representatives threatened that 
partition meant war, and demanded the same solution they had 
demanded when we began our work months earlier: all Palestine 
as an Arab State. We had heard these threats before, and now we 
‘ waited for the stand of the two great powers, the United States 
` and the Soviet Union.\On October 11, Herschel V. Johnson, 
speaking for the United States, announced that save for a few 
modifications, his government supported the partition plan. His 
\ government would also aid financially and economically during 
the transition period. He suggested the United Nations might re- 
cruit a police force to keep order in Palestine until both states 
were set up. As for Arab threats, Johnson said, “We do not refer 
to the possibility of violations by any member of its obligations 
to refrain in its international relations from the threat ar use of 
force. We assume that there will be Charter observance.” : 

Two days later the Soviet representative, Simeon K. Tsarapkin, 
‘announced that the Soviet Union also supported partition in 
| principle. 

If we were to accept words at their face value, this meant we 
had leaped the major hurdle before us. 

Dr. Evatt at this point revealed that he had seventeen different 
draft resolutions dealing with the Palestine problem on the desk 
before him. It was time to cut the Gordian knot. He appointed 
two subcommittees. Subcommittee One, composed of nine na- 
tions favoring partition — Canada, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, 
Poland, South Africa, Soviet Union, United States, Uruguay and 
Venezuela — was to’ draft a detailed plan based upon our major- 
ity partition scheme. Subcommittee Two — Afghanistan, Colom- 
bia, Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Saudi-Arabia, Syria, and 
Yemen — was to draft a detailed plan calling for the recognition 
of Palestine as a unitary, independent Arab State, based upon a 
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proposal presented by Saudi-Arabia and Iraq. Evatt, Prince Svasti 
and Thor Thors of Iceland, the three officials of the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee, were meanwhile to make a final attempt to conciliate the 
Jews and the Arabs. 

Our Subcommittee One elected Ksawery Pruszynski of Poland 
as chairman, and set to work. It was our task to take the partition 
plan, upon which my colleagues and I had labored in Geneva, 
and rework it to mesh in with Britain’s plan of withdrawal from 
Palestine. We invited the British, the Arab Higher Committee, 
and the Jewish Agency to send representatives to assist us. The 
British sent an observer who did little but observe; the Arab 
Higher Committee sent no one; from the Jewish Agency came 

Moshe Shertok, chief of its Political Department, who had testi- 
fied before us in Jerusalem, and Dr. Emanuel Neumann, Ameri- 
can member of the Jewish Agency Executive, both of whom gave 
us the benefit of their extensive knowledge of the physical, tech- 
nical and political aspects of Palestine. 

We had not held many meetings before I realized that the 
United States still believed that Britain would cooperate with us, 
despite all indications to the contrary. Johnson, the American 
‘member of our subcommittee, clung stubbornly to the idea that 
the British should be the interim authority.: I was increasingly 
convinced that we could expect only confusion and sabotage 
from the British. At one point I said privately to Johnson: 

“Do you really think it is useful to propose that the British gov- 
ern Palestine during the transitional period? They will not help 
to implement partition; on the contrary, they will obstruct it.” 

Johnson shook his head. “I’m sure that in the end they will co- 
operate,” he said. 

“What reason have you to believe that?” I asked. “Their state- 
ment is explicit. They loathe everything we are doing here.” 

“They will cooperate — youll see,” Johnson said. “They must. 
It is their responsibility and they will have to assume it.” 

I said no more. I could only conjecture that he had information 
not available to me. Perhaps the United States had a quiet under- 
standing with Britain. 

To facilitate our task, Subcommittee One divided into smaller 
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working groups. Five members of the subcommittee devoted 
themselves to boundaries, the city of Jerusalem, and citizenship. 
Four of us — Lester B. Pearson of Canada, Semen K. Tsarapkin 
of the Soviet Union, Johnson of the United States, and I — 
were assigned to deal with the crux of the whole question of 
partition — how to implement it. We reached an impasse almost 
at once when Johnson and Tsarapkin could not agree as to the 
length of the transition period and the nature of the implement- 
ing authority. 

Johnson insisted that Great Britain should continue the Man- 
date during a transition period ending on or before July 1, 1948, 
assisted by a three-nation commission responsible to the General 
Assembly. Tsarapkin wanted Great Britain to give up the Man- 
date on January 1, 1948, withdraw her troops by April 30, 1948, 
and that a commission appointed by the Security Council super- 
vise Jewish and Arab militias to keep law and order in the Jewish 
and Arab States. 

As before, whenever the possibility arose of bringing the Big 
Five into the picture, the United States and the Soviet Union 
took opposite stands. We found ourselves deadlocked, and finally 
I decided to speak bluntly. I said: 

“I see that the United States and the Soviet Union have taken 
irreconcilable attitudes. If your governments cannot renounce 
personal interests in the name of an objective which will benefit 
not only Palestine but the entire world, it is useless for us to con- 
tinue discussing this question. If we cannot separate the Palestine 
issue from power politics we ought to stop our work now and an- 
nounce that we have failed. 

“We have no reason to share the United States’ belief that 
Great Britain will cooperate in the implementation of partition. 
As for the Soviet Union’s suggestion to place this matter under 
the Security Council, I ask you only to consider the membership 
of that body ° to realize how difficult it would be to obtain an af- 
firmative vote of seven. The Security Council cannot function as 
an implementing agency in this case.” 


8 The membership then was Australia, Belgium, Brazil, China, Colombia, 
France, Poland, Syria, United Kingdom, United States, USSR. 
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It seemed to me that forthright speech might achieve what di- 
plomacy had so far failed to accomplish. Pearson of Canada, a 
man with an admirably clear brain, intervened with a compro- 
mise plan. The United States, he said, was right to suggest ap- 
proaching Great Britain; nothing could be lost, at any rate; and 
the upshot was that he and Johnson promised to have an informal 
talk with the British. 

I learned to know my colleagues well. I found Herschel John- 
~ son, honest, dispassionate and good-humored; Tsarapkin intelli- 
gent, honest, and well-intentioned, but handicapped by his in- 
adequate knowledge of English and his inability to act freely 
until instructions came from his government on nearly every issue. 
He appeared to be naturally distrustful, and frequently bewil- 
dered by our discussions in rapid English. My general impression 
of the Russians was that they came to the UN not with insolence 
or intransigence but rather, with the fear that they might be 
“taken in” by clever political maneuvers. Once Johnson suggested 
a minor change in a proposal; Tsarapkin, not quite certain what 
we were discussing, broke in: 

“What is the — ? What is the — ?” he asked in English, looking 
for a word to express his thought. He was so obviously suspicious 
that Pearson, who is witty, interrupted: 

“You mean, what is the catch?” 

We all laughed, and Johnson remarked smilingly: 

“There is no catch in it, Mr. Tsarapkin.” 

After that, each time Johnson made a suggestion, he turned to 
the Russian with: 

“You may be sure, Mr. Tsarapkin, there’s no catch in this.” 

Finally, on November 10, we hammered_out a report which 
we thought would meet every possible objection. We called 
upon Britain to terminate the Mandate and. withdraw her 
troops from Palestine by May Ist, 1948; we shortened UNSCOP’s 
two year transition period. to ena. in order to eliminate as 
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from pro-partitionist countries by the General Assembly, but re- 


sponsible to the Security Council. “This Commission would see 
that Jewish and Arab militias maintained law w and order, and : ap- 
point a Provisions. Council « of Government i in “in each state, which 
WỌ turn hold elections for. constituent Assemblies along 

Here eng 
= I may say that when we reported that the United States and 
the Soviet Union had agreed, and gave the details of our plan, 
most of our colleagues in the Subcommittee were delighted. The 
long road we were travelling appeared to be reaching its end. 

But on November 13, three days later, word came that Britain 
had a new statement, which would be made that afternoon by 
Sir Alexander Cadogan. About noon I learned that it would be a 
repetition of earlier British statements — a complete refusal to co- 
operate with us or coordinate their program with ours. I decided 
to force a showdown with Sir Alexander, and spent the short 
time remaining before the afternoon meeting working out a series 
of pertinent questions to ask him as soon as he finished reading 
his statement. 

The British declaration was only too clear. I think it presented 


the final proof that Great Britain would go her own way without _ 
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treated the United Special. Committee of Inquiry with 
such cavalier disdain rene our weeks in Palestine had not 
changed i its attitude. Sir sir Alexander declared. that Britain would 
evacuate Palestine on. August 1, not on May 1; that, wherever 
British troops remained in Palestine, they and not the. United 
` Nations Commission would be in authority; and finally, Britain 
would terminate the Mandate at any time she saw fit should 
the General Assembly adopt a plan not agreed upon by both 
Jews and Arabs. 

When Sir Alexander completed his statement, I put my queries 
to him. I asked a general question, “Will the United Kingdom, as 
a good member of the United Nations, accept the recommenda- 
tions of the General Assembly in regard to Palestine, if these rec- 
ommendations do not require it to play an active role — that is 
to say, to enforce those recommendations?” 
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Then I asked in detail: would the Mandatory power agree not 
to obstruct the United Nations Commission appointed to imple- 
ment partition, nor the establishment of provisional councils of 
government for the two states, nor the recruitment and organiza- 
tion of the militias that would police the states when they be- 
came independent? Would the Mandatory power surrender the 
different branches of its Palestine Administration gradually and 
progressively to the United Nations Commission, the Provisional 
Councils of Government, and the Economic Board set up to 
carry out the economic treaty between the two States? Would 
the Mandatory power, I concluded, instruct the Palestine Ad- 
ministration to facilitate the task of the United Nations Commis- 
sion, giving it whatever data it needed, and would the Man- 
datory power agree not to obstruct the General Assembly 
recommendations with regard to immigration and land regula- 
tions in the territory of the future Jewish State? 

Sir Alexander took this onslaught with great calm, but asked 
“for several minutes to consult his aides. Then, in reply to my 
general question he stated: “I am authorized to say that if the 
Assembly by a two-thirds majority approves any resolution, His 
Majesty’s Government or the British authorities would not take 
any action contrary to it.” 

To my detailed questions his reply was more involved, but gen- 
erally in the affirmative, with the condition only that Britain “must 
retain a sufficient degree of control in areas still under British 
Occupation in order to ensure the safety of our troops and to 
assure their orderly withdrawal.” He added that, “We shall in no 
way obstruct the Commission, the Provisional Councils of 
Government, or the Economic Board in their assuming those 
functions in the territory evacuated by us as and when it is 
evacuated.” 

In view of Sir Alexander’s statement and answers, our working 
group went back to its labors and tried to revise our plan to meet 
his conditions. But, try as we would in the days that followed, we 
found it impossible to reach any working agreement with the Brit- 
ish. Even Johnson reluctantly began to share my conviction as to 
their intransigence. He had spoken privately with them several 
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times and had become somewhat discouraged. At one point he 

_ was so upset that he told me: “The British really make me angry. 
- I can’t understand their position. They are making our work very 
difficult.” 

Because of the British refusal to cooperate, we were being 
forced to navigate in the dark, blindly trying to find our way after 
each new rebuff. This situation reached a climax on November 20 
when Sir Alexander declared before the full Ad Hoc Committee 
that the British would not hand over authority to_the Jews : ; and 
Arabs, ‘and so long as the Mandate was in effect would not per- 
‘mit the exercise of authority by a United Nations commission in 

any 7 part of Palestine, The British Government would he the sole 
_ judge in determining when the Mandate would end and when nand 
how evacuation would take place-It wor 
to the Commission “when t the time came,” but since there was no 
progressive transfer of administrative functions, this woul | mean 
that anybody sent to Palestine by the United Nations to supervise 
partition would suddenly ! find itself confronted with the_task of. 
administering the country, upon withdrawal of the British, with- 
gut a transition period, without any administrative apparatus, and 
without a police force. 

Again we went back to our labors. We consulted with the Brit- 
ish in an attempt to learn when the Mandate would end. Had we 
‘known this, it would have eased our work tremendously. But aur 
questions met with failure. The British chose to wall themselves 
within an inexplicable, impenetrable silence; they merely sug- 
gested that the date had not yet been set. The most that. could 
be won was their offer to consult with the Commission in deter- 
mining the date. 

‘Finally I could endure this ridiculous and painful impasse no 
longer. I asked for the floor and declared: 

“The United Nations did not ask for the Palestine question to 

! be brought here. It was the United Kingdom itself that dropped 
| this problem in our lap. I must remind the United Nations that 
UNSCOP was appointed at the request of Great Britain. The 
British attitude bewilders me: it is one of resentment and hurt 
pride. 
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_they will terminate the “Mandate at an | unknown n date and will 
evacuate their troops by the first of August. But, they have re- 
“fused to clarify even the approximate date for laying down the 
Mandate. They p permit us to hopé that they will not obstruct fhe 
Commission’s work, but at the same time, they will not state this 
definitely. They do not even indicate whether ‘they will reject t all 
our recommendations or part of them, When we attempt to de- 
‘termine the real intention of the United Kingdom, we are “given 
only the ‘personal. opinions’ of its representatives. In a word, 
from the moment the United. Kingdom brought this problem to 
the United Nations, its statements have been vague and its poli- 
cies tantalizing. ~ 
“We can only conclude that although t the United Kingdom bad 
_said it will not oppose the partition plan, it is, in fact, opposing it. 
“The British say they will respect the any heat ower 


thority to the Commission, but, in fact, they refuse to hand over 


anything; they even will not agree to give the Commission an, 


area in which to start work. 

“The United Kingdom's plan and behavior will lead only to 
bloodshed in Palestine. I warn you that there will be torrents of 
blood, and I tell you now, before it is too late, that the party re- 
sponsible for that blood will be the United Kingdom!” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 
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BuT THESE WORDS DISSOLVED into thin air. Even as I spoke, a new 
intrigue was developing behind the scenes, one more step in the 
| campaign to sabotage partition even before it } it had an opportunity 
to be ] put into effect, Whittling < down, modifying and remodifying 
the partition plan to meet Britain’s requirements, our working 
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‘group now agreed | that since Britain would withdraw i from. Pales- 
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tine on August Ist, the Jewish and Arab States would become in- 


dependent two months after that date, or on October Ist. We de- 

cided that the United Nations Commission which would carry 
out partition should be made up of five countries and should 
leave for Palestine as soon as possible after the General Assembly 
| adopted partition, a 

One of my colleagues asked me whether Guatemala would 
consent to serve on the Commission, together with Uruguay, 
Norway, Poland and Iceland. I replied that I was ready to see 
the matter through to the end but He must consider the wishes 
of the United States and the Soviet Union. 

‘Tve already consulted them,” he said. “The Russians agree. 
Johnson has no objection to Uruguay or to Guatemala. He said 
he would prefer Czechoslovakia to Poland, and would like to 
see a British Dominion on the Commission probably in place of 
Iceland, but he agrees in general.” 

The proposal was unanimously approved by our Sub-Commit- 

tee One, with the three interested parties — Guatemala, Poland 
and Uruguay — abstaining. 
{ Thus matters stood when Zuloaga of Venezuela revealed the 
new intrigue to me. One of the American liaison men had ap- 
proached him. The American delegation, the latter disclosed, be- 
lieved that the Commission would be hampered in its work if 
two Latin Americans as strongly pro-partitionist as Fabregat and 
I were on it. 

“The Americans think,” went on Zuloaga, “that we should 
change this slate even if we have already approved it. I told him 
that precisely because your position was so clear and definite, 
you ought to be a member. Fabregat and you know the problem 
thoroughly; and we dare not risk appointing governments who 
are against partition or who might vacillate when the time came 
to carry it out. 

“But he argued that at least one of you should be withdrawn. 
I told him finally that I would make no such proposal,” Zuloaga 
added. “Frankly, it is my impression that the American delega- 
tion might put up with Fabregat but not with you.” 

During the next forty-eight hours the various United States 
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liaison men were very busy in the delegates’ lounge. They held 
long and vehement conversations with one delegate after an- 
other. By a curious coincidence, after speaking with the Ameri- 
cans, one of my friends after another would tell me that perhaps 
the Commission as now constituted was badly balanced, and that 
perhaps countries less committed to partition should be sub- 
stituted. 

The steam roller had begun to move. It was clearly in motion 
when the chief Norwegian delegate announced that his country 
considered the present composition of the Commission unsatis- 
factory, and pending further consideration, must reserve its ac- 
ceptance of membership. 

I was angry. I thought it unfair of the Great Powers to use 
Guatemala as a football. I could take only one course consonant 
with decency and dignity. It might not be diplomatic, but it 
would have the merit of honesty. I asked Johnson if he could not 
speak with me alone and once we were together I began without 
any circumlocution: 

“Mr. Johnson, I hope you will excuse me for being frank and 
even rude. I am not a professional diplomat and I prefer to say 
_ clearly what I have in mind. I have reason to believe that your 
government is not satisfied with the present composition of the 
Commission, and objects particularly to Uruguay and Guatemala. 
I know, too, that your delegation controls sufficient votes to pre- 
vent our election. 

“I have no right to place Guatemala in that position. We have 
never been candidates for honors, we have worked earnestly to 
find a definite and final solution. But if we shall be subject to re- 
buke and humiliation because of the propaganda carried on by 
the United States in the corridors and lounges here, I must say I 
prefer to withdraw my country’s name from the Commission.” 

Johnson was clearly taken aback. Then he said: 

“I appreciate your speaking frankly to me and I shall be per- 
fectly frank with you, Mr. Granados. My personal opinion is that 
Mr. Fabregat and you know the problem thoroughly. I think you 
could do much to help the work of the commission. The State 
Department however feels that to include both of you would 
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arouse Arab animosity. That is not my feeling, but I must carry 
out the instructions given me. Perhaps you and Mr. Fabregat can 
get together and discuss this matter. I might add that wa would 
prefer one of the Dominions to be on the Commission.” / 

“Mr. Johnson,” I replied, “I think the United States‘is making 
a tremendous mistake by following tl this policy of appeasement. 
If the Arabs are not shown clearly that there Isa real intention 
_ to enforce the United Nations decision, they will be encouraged 
to oppose it. By this time we surely know how futile appease- 
ment is and what sorry results we get from it.” 

Johnson is a measured and temperate diplomat. “Well, Mr. 
Granados,” he said after a pause, “nothing is final. I suggest you 
discuss the matter with Mr. Fabregat. There is still time to make 
a decision.” | 

But the die was cast. Our conversation made it impossible for 
the United States delegation to continue playing a concealed 
hand. Its real game had become known. I was not surprised 
therefore when later that afternoon Fabregat came to me and 
said soberly, “I have just talked with Mr. Johnson. He said he 
had something to tell me. He informs me that his Government 
thinks it inconvenient for both of us to be on the Commission. 
He believes that at least one of us should be withdrawn. What 
do you think?” 

I exploded. “Neither you nor I have the least chance of being 
elected,” I said. “The United States is. maneuvering partly to 
please the Arabs and partly.to please the British. It’s a shameful, 
sordid deal!” 

` There was nothing we could do but agree that when the mo- 


ment came we would withdraw the names of our countries. 


On November 19, our nine-nation subcommittee on partition 
— Subcommittee One —ended four weeks of work by unani- 
mously adopting a report to the Ad Hoc Committee, which, we 


1 The procedure before us was as follows: Our report, in a resolution 
form calling for the partition of Palestine, would be presented by us to the 
Ad Hoc Committee, made up of all the member states of the United Na- 
tions. If this Committee passed it by a majority vote, it would then be pre- 
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felt, met every possible maneuver Great Britain could devise. 


To deal with the troublesome-prohlem. of Jewish-immigration 
during the interim period, we aecepted-a-rather.ingenious pra- 
posal made by Dr, Emanuel Neumann of the Jewish Agency that 
a suitable port and its hinterland be evacuated by the British 


by February 1s Ist, with tl with the understanding that Jewish immigration 
would begin to ) flow through. there. at. that date, This was, in my 
“Opinion, an important. provision; the British observer objected to 
it, but I urged that we had a.right to recommend this, hoping 
That Britain might heed our. suggestion; and so this .was kept in 
our report. ; 
“We also specified that the United Nations Palestine Commis-\ 
sion should be made up of Iceland, Guatemala, Norway, Poland, ' 
and Uruguay. 4 

Seated at my delegation’s table in the large assembly room, I 
watched what would happen when the issue of the Commission 
was brought up. It was as I expected. Pakistan moved that the 
names of the nations be withdrawn. Norway supported this, stat- 
ing that it could not accept membership on the Commission and 
adding that members should be elected on a broader geographi- 
cal basis. 

It was the moment for us to act. Fabregat with great dignity 
stated that he considered the inclusion of Uruguay to have been 
an honor, but that the new method proposed was more equitable. 
I then spoke, saying that my delegation had cooperated en- 
thusiastically in the preparation of the report; that when the five 
nations had been proposed, we abstained from voting because 
Guatemala was one of them. “The fact that this new proposal is 
now made,” I concluded, “is sufficient reason for me to support 
it.” The slate of five was eae! withdrawn. 
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not to be ie ai of convinced partitionists, “what else could be 
intended but encouragement to those who opposed partition? 


sented to the General Assembly, where a two-thirds vote of those present 
would be needed. 
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What was needed at this moment from the Great Powers — and 
was not forthcoming — was a clear, forceful policy t ‘toward the 
Arabs and Great Britain. Instead, the United Nations vacillated, 
and the Arabs saw how ‘easily they c could force the Great Powers 
To retreat — -how , ready, in fact, the Great Powers _were to re- 
treat 

~ Thad no doubt that Britain by artful and devious means would 
seek to destroy_the. entire partition plan, I It was a delicate ma- 
Chinery which demanded cooperation; given that cooperation it 
would develop its own strength. 

Johnson recognized this when he appeared before the Ad Hoc 
Committee on November 22 in a defense of our finally amended 
-- partition resolution, and declared: 

“I believe that the United Kingdom authorities will act as a 
good member of the United Nations, and I believe that they will 
cooperate on a practical basis. Our plan was designed to avoid 
imposing upon the United Kingdom government the technical 
responsibility of implementation. If we reach no decision here at 
all, there will be no implementation. What will be the result if 
we do nothing and the United Kingdom walks out?” 

At another point during the debate, he said: 

“One of the principal difficulties with which we have been 
faced is the situation created by the declaration of the Manda- 
tory Power. It was essential to find some plan of implementa- 
tion which could make such utilization as possible of the experi- 
ence of the Mandatory Power and its presence in Palestine and 
its present responsibility, without involving the Mandatory Power 
in the responsibility for implementing a plan which, according to 
its own words, did not have the approval of both of the two 
principal parties concerned. Taken in a literal sense, that condi- 
tion was one impossible to fulfill. There is no present plan before 
the General Assembly of the United Nations and none which 
had been presented or suggested that could possibly meet that 
requirement.” 

Great Britain was not being given the sole responsibility for 
implementing partition, he declared. “That was the situation 
which we, with very desultory assistance from the Mandatory 
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Power, endeavored strenuously to avoid. We believe that the 
suggestions contained in our report successfully avoided that 
issue. We did get assurance from the Mandatory Power that 
they would not obstruct or endeavor to prevent the carrying out 
of the implementation program. 

“There are many possibilities for failure in this plan or any 
-other plan. We must postulate a cooperation of members of the 
United Nations and a cooperation in fact not necessarily by way 
of implementation but a cooperation with the machinery which 
would be set up by the United Nations Commission, on the part 
of the Mandatory Power. 

“The situation is an anomalous one. It was not contemplated in 
the Charter of the United Nations. It is a responsibility which 
falls squarely on the United Nations, not through its having 
sought that responsibility, but because of the unilateral dec- 
laration on the part of the Mandatory Power that they were 
relinquishing their responsibility and their request that the 
United Nations make recommendations for a solution of the 
problem.” 

Johnson’s trenchant speech came almost at the end of the dis- 
cussion on our partition report in the Ad Hoc Committee. Both_ 
ews and Arabs were doing all they could to gain votes, for or 
against our recommendations, and delegates who ha 
made up their minds sought to convert ‘those still undecided to 
their way of thinking. Much has been written about the pressure 
of the pro-partition lobby: I can testify to the pressure onthe 
“other side. I was approaching the delegates’ lounge when a group 
of Arab representatives accosted me. They included Faris el 
Khoury of Syria, General Nuri el Said and Fadal Jamali of Iraq, 
and Camille Chamoun of Lebanon. 

“What would you do,” asked General el Said, “if your govern- 
ment would instruct you to change your position and vote against 
partition? Would you resign?” 

I was genuinely surprised. “I cannot even contemplate that as 
a possibility. My government fully approved the position I took 
in UNSCOP. You can be sure that I act with the backing of my 
government and my people.” 
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“Nevertheless,” interrupted El Khoury, “if such would be the | 
case, what would you do?” 

“I tell you it is impossible. It will not happen.” 

“But suppose it would happen, what would you do?” 

“I tell you it will not happen, but if you want to know what I 
would do in that impossible case, I would resign before I would 
act contrary to my convictions.” 

“Well,” said Jamali, “you may have to resign because we are 
working very hard on your government.” 

I laughed. I knew the government of Guatemala would never 
submit to this pressure. Of course, no new instructions ever came 
to me. But it indicated_ that ‘the “Arabs, who later charged pr 1 pres- 
sure è was being exerted on governments, were themselves desper- 
i ately exerting pressure to persuade governments to change their 
positions, The > Arab States always havea trump card, for t they 
l have s six United Nations votes to offer to. the highest bidder — 
most effective strategy when applied to small states who are in- 
different to developments in the Middle East. 

I was not surprised, therefore, when Ricardo Fournier, dele- 
gate from Costa Rica, indignantly told me that the Arabs had of- 
fered to support Costa Rica for the Trusteeship Council pro- 
vided Fournier would change his pro-partition attitude. “I told 
them that I would not sell my vote or sacrifice my honor,” he 
said. 

I have no idea what strings were pulled in the case of Haiti, 
which at the beginning was fully partitionist. The Haitian dele- 
gate, M. Vieux, declared before the Ad Hoc Committee that he 
would vote for partition. Seated alphabetically, Haiti is next to 
Guatemala. Because of M. Vieux’ assurances, I had always in- 
cluded Haiti among those that would vote yes. The day before 
the vote, a very embarrassed M. Vieux told me that he would 
have to change his yes to no because of new instructions from 
his government. 

Through other sources, I learned that the President of Haiti 
had decided to revoke the new instructions and would so notify 
the Haitian delegation. 

When I met M. Vieux later, I asked him what his intentions 
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were. He would have to vote very reluctantly against partition as 
he had been instructed to do, he said. 

“Well, I have some news for you,” I said, and told him what I 
had learned. 

He was surprised, relieved, and yet uncertain. “I cannot act on 
my own,” he said. 
“I suggest that you wait,” I said. “Your position will be awk- 
ward in case you vote no today and then receive instructions 

from your government to vote yes.” 

He nodded. “I will think it over.” 

New troubles came. While I was crossing a corridor, I met my 
old friend, Stanoje Simic, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Yugo- 
slavia, chief delegate of his country and brother of Vladimir 
Simic, my UNSCOP colleague. 

I told him that I had seen the name of Yugoslavia written 
down on the bulletin in the list of countries scheduled to speak 
that afternoon in the debate on partition. 

“Oh, it will not be a speech,” he said. “It will simply be a short 
declaration explaining why we will vote against the resolution. 
We signed the minority report and nobody took the trouble to 
discuss it. At least it should have been a matter of courtesy. So 
we are sorry to vote against the majority report.” 

“But, Mr. Simic, is it possible that for a mere whim, for a ques- 
tion of hurt pride, you will damage a just cause that may affect 
the future of mankind? Your minority report was not discussed 
because the majority partition report was adopted as a basis of 
discussion of our subcommittee. Subcommittee Two could have 
considered yours and they did not do it. It is not our fault.” 

He appeared determined and I returned with some concern to 
the conference room. At the door I met Pruszynski of Poland, who 
had been our chairman in Subcommittee One. I told him of the 
situation. Pruszynski considered the case rather grave and imme- 
diately conferred with the Yugoslavs. Later he told me they had 
reconsidered and while they would not vote yes, they would 
abstain. 

The preliminary vote began the evening of November 24, after 
Dr. Evatt announced that the attempt to conciliate Jews and 
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Arabs had failed. In the balloting the federation or unitary state 
proposal presented by Subcommittee Two was defeated. So, too, 
was a proposal calling for submission of the entire Palestine prob- 
lem to the International Court of Justice. This was recognized 
immediately as a device to escape making any decision on the 
problem, and would have placed us back where we had begun 
months earlier. 

Then the Ad Hoc Committee voted on our resolution — that of 
Subcommittee One, calling for partition with economic union. 
“This was passed by: 25 for, 13 against, 17 abstentions, and 2 ab- 
sent. It failed to receive a two-thirds majority. Four countries 
which were expected to 1 vote yes, such as Belgium, France, Lux- 
embourg, The Netherlands, and New Zealand, abstained, and Para- 
guay and the Philippines were absent. But only a majority vote 
was necessary in this committee; a two-thirds vote would be re- 
quired in the General Assembly. Thus, the Ad Hoc Committee on 
the Palestinian Question, after completing study of both the Ma- 
jority and Minority Reports of UNSCOP, had adopted partition: 
and it would now. present partition as its recommendation to the 

General Assembly of the United Nations. 


The general debate ended on November 26. 

That day a number of developments disturbed me. M. Vieux, 
who had not yet received his instructions, announced that he 
would vote against partition. The Greek delegation, which was 
expected to abstain because of the intimate relationship between 
Greece and the United States, also announced itself against the 
resolution, which certainly indicated that the United States, at 
this stage at least, was not working too strenuously in behalf of 
partition; and finally, the Philippines delegate in a rather equivo- 
cal speech suggested that he, too, would vote no. The Paraguayan 
vote was in doubt; I spoke to Dr. Cesar Acosta, the chief delegate 
of Paraguay, who told me he had sent a number of frantic wires 
to his government asking for instructions, but had received no 
word. “I don’t know what to do,” he confessed. “If I receive no 
instructions, I shall simply abstain.” 

If one added the “no” votes — those of Greece, Haiti and the 
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Philippines — to the thirteen obtained so far by the Arab States, 
the total would be sixteen. A two-thirds majority, therefore, meant 
that thirty-two affirmative votes would be needed. Hour after 
hour we juggled figures, and speculated on votes. According to 
my calculations, there were thirty-one affirmative votes: the 
twenty-five already obtained, plus Belgium, France, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands and New Zealand. That was one short of the 
thirty-two needed. It was vexing to think that because Haiti had 
not received a telegram, or because the Paraguayan government 
had not informed its delegate, or because the Liberian was doubt- 
ful, such an important resolution, supported by so many nations, 
would fail. 

At lunch I was depressed. That afternoon there were many 
speeches; and by 5 o'clock the list of delegates who had signified 
their intention to speak was still so long that Dr. Aranha ad- 
journed the meeting until Friday, the 28th of November, since 
the next day, Thursday, was Thanksgiving. 

In the following forty-eight hours the situation cleared up. On 
Friday the Haitian delegate told me with some relief that his 
instructions had at last arrived: his government favored parti- 
tion. Paraguay’s instructions were also favorable; Liberia’s vote 
was assured, and, finally, the Philippine Ambassador in Washing- 
ton instructed his delegate to vote for partition. Then fate herself 
took a hand. Because of a revolution in Siam, its delegation here 
had been disavowed by the new government; its chief delegate, 
who earlier had supported the Arabs, left the United States. Siam 
had no bona fide representative, and could not vote. Partition was 
assured. 

At the last moment, new wheels began to revolve. M. Parodi, 
the French delegate, unexpectedly introduced a proposal to ad- 
journ the vote for twenty-four hours to allow a last-minute at- 
tempt to conciliate the Arabs and Jews. This was interpreted as a 
tactical move by the French to assure her large Moslem colonies 
that she was doing all she could before voting in favor of 
partition. 

The French move was an anti-climax. The tension at the United 
Nations was so great that it became an ordeal to wait another 
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twenty-four hours. Obviously, what had not been accomplished 
in twenty-five years could not be achieved in twenty-four hours; 
and on the following day, Saturday the 29th, when we convened, 
no conciliation was reported. 

Maneuvering continued until the very end. In the last forty- 
eight hours, the partitionists won the Philippines and Liberia and 
re-won Haiti, but lost Chile. President Gonzales Videla of Chile 
suddenly sent personal instructions to his delegate to abstain in- 
stead of voting affirmatively. This amazed me, because Señor 
Videla, before taking office, had been President of the Pro-Pales- 
tine Committee of Chile. I could only speculate as to what pres- 
sure had been placed on him. 

The Chilean delegate, who was now forced to alter his vote, re- 
signed in protest and my unhappy friend, Hernan Santa Cruz, 
was obliged to explain his country’s change of heart. He wired his 
government repeatedly, asking for reconsideration of the deci- 
sion, and later conferred with them by telephone, but to no avail. 

The-vote_was taken. It was a solemn moment, The result-wes 
33 for, 13 against, 11 abstentions, and one absent — Siam..The 
Jewish State and the Arab State had been legally created by the 
sup reme authority c of civilized mankind: r 

The only matter now remaining was the appointment of five 
new countries to the UN. Palestine Commission scheduled to go 
to Palestine to oversee~partition, I was curious to see how this 
would be achieved. It was done with magnificent simplicity. 
Without asking for proposals, without waiting for candidates to 
be suggested, Dr. Aranha announced: “The Palestine Commis- 
sion will be composed of Bolivia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Pan- 
ama and the Philippines. Are there any objections?” He waited 
twenty seconds. He brought his gavel down on the table. “Since 


there are no objections, it is done.” 


That was that. 

I could not help feeling that my task was incomplete. I would 
have liked to be a member of that Commission charged with car- 
rying out the Assembly’s resolution. But the Great Powers, who 
govern the destinies of the small, had decided that this was 
not to be. 
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Four days later, I called on President Truman at the White 
` House to pay my respects as retiring ambassador of my country. 
Mr. Truman was cordial and, as he had done many other times, 
spoke kindly of Guatemala, remembering a short visit he had 
‘made there during the war. Before I left, I congratulated him on 
his personal stand on the Palestinian case. 
Mr. Truman replied that he was convinced that it was a just 
cause, upon which the United States took a firm position. He 
added that nothing had been done to put pressure on any coun- 
. try to obtain votes for partition. 

I knew that he was speaking the truth. Had the United States 
exerted pressure, Greece would not have voted no and several 
small Latin American countries would not have abstained. As late 
as seven days before the vote, the American liaison officers at the 
United Nations had not been instructed to take steps to obtain 
votes for the resolution; not until three days before we brought 
the resolution to the Ad Hoc Committee did they begin to sug- 
gest mildly that partition was worthy of support. At no time did 
their campaign go over the heads of the delegates to the various 
governments involved. 

Partition was not voted under pressure of the United States. It 
was voted because of the tireless efforts of those in the United 
Nations and in the world who believed in its justice and historic 
necessity. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


Senator Austin Entertains 


AFTER INFINITE PAINS, and almost endless soul-searching, the 
world tribunal, placing its hope in the rule of law and order, and 
in the good-will of sovereign governments, had handed down its 
decision: the partition of Palestine. What now? 
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Now all those forces which had struggled in vain behind the 
scenes in the months leading up to November 29, 1947, came to 
the fore. The battle became even moré fierce. The Arab States, 
though members of the United Nations, flatly EEE 
the y verdict of the United N Nations. s. Though. both Colonial Secre- 
tary Arthur C i bt lt Alexander Cadogan had assured 


us s that Great Britain wo not obstruct the United Nations, de- 
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sion x consent. The Mandatory Government ruled Palestine, 
was charged with 7 maintaining law dnd order in n Palestine, yet al- 
_Towed thousands of uniformed, armed Arabs to enter from Syria, 
“Iraq, and Trans-Jordan. Great Britain, whose navy in the dark- 


“ness of night could detect a tiny refugee ship on the high seas far 


from the shores of Palestine, found herself unable to see long con- 
Voys | of military vehicles and marching troops crossing the Pal- 


| estine borders i in the light of day. 


Pa 


Politically she obstructed partition by completely upsetting the 
United Nations timetable, and this with full knowledge of how 
long and laboriously we had worked to adjust that timetable to 
her desires. She was to have consulted the Palestine Commission 
before announcing the date on which she would end the Man- 
date; instead, on January 30th, without consultation, she an- 
nounced that the Mandate would terminate on May 15th. This 
Commission — whose composition was totally changed to avoid 
the inclusion of Uruguay and Guatemala — was to have gone to 
Palestine immediately after November 29th to prepare for the 
complicated task of taking over the government on May 15th and 
setting up the provisional Jewish and Arab councils. But Britain 
refused to allow it to enter Palestine until May Ist, only two 
weeks before the Mandate’s end. “The arrival of the Commission 
will be the signal for widespread attacks by the Arabs on the 
Jews and the members of the Commission itself,” she warned. She 
refused to transfer authority progressively. She refused to evacu- 
ate a Jewish seaport for immigration on February 1, 1948. She 
refused to allow the Commission to organize and train local mili- 
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tias to maintain law and order after May 15th, nor would she “el 


operate with the Commission in any administrative or financial 
matters. x 

Given such an excellent example, the ex-Mufti’s Arab Higher 
Committee, which had refused to cooperate with UNSCOP now 
refused to cooperate with the Commission. In effect, the British, 
by negative action, and the Arabs, by positive action, had joined 
in a combined attack upon the United Nations. The Commission 
recognized this in a report on March 16 which blamed the British 
for the deteriorating situation in Palestine, and later declared that 
it had been unable to implement partition because of the attitude 
of the Mandatory, the Arabs, and the refusal of the Security 

ouncil to give it guidance or armed assistance. 
{ Certain persons in the United States began to play their part, 
too, in the process of sabotage. In January, American officials in 
Washington quietly began to suggest that partition was unsound 
and cited the disorders in Palestine as proof that it should be re- 
versed. This developed into an overt campaign to make American 
public opinion swerve from support of partition to questioning its 
wisdom. On February 24, Senator Austin announced that the Se- 
curity Council was not empowered to enforce a political decision 
— in short, could not enforce partition. Slowly the United States 
was revealing its new state of mind. On March 19, Austin stated 
that “there seems to be general agreement that the (partition) 
plan cannot now be implemented by peaceful means,” and he sug- 
gested a United Nations trusteeship for Palestine: On March 30, 


1 The American trusteeship plan (finally submitted on April 20) pro- 
vided that the United Nations, acting through its Trusteeship Council, 
would administer Palestine and assure its territorial integrity against any 
_ threat of aggression. It would appoint a Governor General, who would or- 
ganize a volunteer force for local defense. If this force proved inadequate, 
he could call upon certain governments (presumably the United States, 
Britain and France) to assist in maintenance of law and order. Immigra- 
tion would be permitted in accordance with the country’s absorptive capac- 
ity as determined by the Governor General. Temporarily, a fixed number 
of Jewish Displaced Persons would be allowed to enter for a period not to 
exceed two years—the number to be determined later. This trusteeship 
would end as soon as the General Assembly approved a plan of government 
agreed to by both Jews and Arabs, or at the end of three years if the Trus- 
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he called for a truce in Palestine — which “should include suspen- 
sion of political as well as military activity” ? — and presented the 
United States’ request for a new Special Session of the United Na- 
tions “to consider further the question of the future government of 
ease 
This was the great American reversal on partition. What lay 
se it? In my opinion, the situation was as follows: American 
ee on Palestine was influenced by two entirely opposite lines 
' [of thought; and all her vacillations, her contradictions, her enig- 
matic attitudes, stemmed from this tug-of-war going on behind 
the scenes. 
The majority of Americans and many inaa political lead- 
_ ers genuinely wished to place the full weight of their country be- 
hind the United Nations decision. But influential members of the 
Army, spokesmen of the oil interests, and several key State De- 
partment officials threw their weight in the other direction — to 
block partition. Their theory, as I conceive it, was a simple one: 
Let the people shout to their hearts’ content. Let the United Na- 
tions pass an idealistic resolution; but here are we, watchful, 
alert, ready to prevent any practical step that might carry out 
that resolution. 
Some of them may have believed in all honesty that they were’ 
_ serving their country’s interests. Others may have been less sin- 
1 cere. Regardless of their motives, the results were the same: states 
: | friendly to partition were discouraged, and the Arab States were- 
encouraged to believe that by the use of threats and violence 
they could force the United Nations to revoke its considered 
decision. 
But they failed to count on the inexorability of history; a social 
{ process cannot be governed by the wishes of politicians and dip- 
i lomats; it has a force and a direction of its own. Partition was not 
a capricious invention of UNSCOP. It already existed in Palestine 
teeship Council agreed upon a plan of government approved by a majority 
of both Jews and Arabs. 
2 This truce was later voted by the Security Council and a Truce Com- 
mission composed of the Belgian, French and American consuls in Jerusalem 


was set up. Because of rapid developments the Commission was unable to 
obtain results. 
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when we came there; we found it there; history, not UNSCOP, 
had begun the partition of Palestine. 

__As a result, an anti-partitionist Britain discovered that no mat- 
ter what steps she took, she unwittingly carried out partition. 
Thus; as she e evacuated her forces and ceased to police the coun- 
try, i it fell into | two zo parts, politicalty and militarily. She was f forced 

“to sell he her 1 ‘military < encafnpments to either Jews or Arabs , depend- 
police forts had to be divided similarly between i the two peoples; 
schools were handed over to the Arabs, since the Jews. had their 
own educational systems. As Britain withdrew her administrative ` 
departments, the departments of either the central Jewish author- 
ity or the Arab municipalities moved in. Jews and Arabs alike in- 
troduced systems of identity cards tantamount to passports in 
their respective territories. Palestine, in the eyes of those who 
would see, was indeed partitioned. All this was underlined when | 
the Zionist General Council, meeting in Tel-Aviv, announced that | » 
when the Mandate ended “the governing bodies of the Jewish; 
State shall come into being.” 

This, then, was thé situation in April, 1948, when, attending 
the Inter-American Conference at Bogota, Colombia, I was again 
requested by my Government to go as chief Guatemalan delegate 
to Lake Success and participate in the deliberations of the ots 
Special Palestine Session. 


On the evening of April 26, 1948 — almost a year from the day 
Zuloaga, Santa Cruz and I sat over a luncheon table at Lake Suc- 
cess discussing the proposed membership of UNSCOP —I was 
again dining with my Latin American colleagues. This time I was 
seated opposite Senator Austin in his apartment at the Waldorf 
Towers hotel in New York. He had invited the chief delegates of 
all twenty Latin American republics to a cocktail and buffet din- 
ner. It was purely a social invitation, we understood, but it was 
not impossible that some discussion might be held on the Pales- 

, tine question. 

I confess that I accepted Senator Austin’s invitation with some 

misgivings. Earlier that day I had delivered a speech at Lake 
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Success in which I vigorously attacked the United States’ vacil- 
lating attitude and denounced her trusteeship proposal as dan- ` 
gerous and impossible. Perhaps never before had a representa- 
tive of a very small nation so frankly and sharply criticized the 
policy of her greatest neighbor. What gave my words weight, I 
believe, was the course of military events in Palestine. The Jew- 
= State proved that it existed and that the strength and and will of 
ts people. made it a formidable power: the Jews proved they 
cata fight and defend themselves. The > Haganah came into its 
own as one of the great peoples’ armies of our time. One event in 
particular emphasized this: this was the battle öf Mishmar Hae- 
“mek, one of the Jewish | kibbutzim, which marked the last in a 
“series of defeats suffered | by the Arab invaders. On April 15, 1,000 
“Syrian and Iraqi troops, and 500 Palestinian Arabs had besieged 
Mishmar Haemek, and had been repulsed, though they used ar- 
tillery and armored vehicles. In one battle after another, the Jews 
` Showed their superiority. Within two days, the Haganah had ocu- 
_ cupied the Arab quarters of Haifa, thoroughly defeating the com- 
bined local and foreign Arab armies. 

These two facts were the burden of my speech that day: parti- 
tion as an accomplished fact; and the strength of the Jews. In my 
attack on the United States’ proposal, I had declared that the 
question before us was, “not how much force will be needed to 
carry out partition, but how much force will be needed to 
undo it.” 

My misgivings lest Senator Austin take my speech personally 
were unjustified. He not only greeted me cordially, but later 
came to the table at which I was seated with my friend Fabregat, 
and took his dinner with us. We chatted of unimportant matters; 
after coffee, Senator Austin excused himself, went to one corner 
of the room, and rapped on a table for attention. 

“I wish to take advantage of this gathering of our good friends 
of this continent to say a few words,” he began. “Perhaps I can 
clear up any questions that may be in your minds. I want to as- 
sure you that my Government wishes to do all in its power to 
solve the problem of Palestine. We have presented a trusteeship 
proposal, and we sincerely believe that the only way out is trus- 
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teeship. I know some of you have some questions to ask: I am 
ready to answer them as best as I can.” 

There was a silence. No one, apparently, was anxious to ask any 
questions. 

Senator Austin said, “I think my friend Padilla Nervo has some 
observations he would like to make.” 

Thus appealed to, Padilla Nervo, who is chief delegate of Mex- 
ico, presented an unimportant technical point dealing with the 
Trusteeship Council. Senator Austin answered this happily and, 
warmed up, went on to talk about the need for peace in Palestine 
and the advisability of the United Nations adopting his country’s 
trusteeship plan. Trusteeship, he said with great earnestness, was 
the only possible remedy at this moment. It would be temporary, 
lasting only until both parties reached agreement; it was not a 
rigid plan, not a definitive plan: his Government would be ready 

o consider any suggestions advanced by the other delegates. 

The United States, Senator Austin added, was acting with the 
best of intentions; it was ready to play its part in the enforcement 
of a trusteeship over Palestine; it hoped that all other friendly 
governments would understand their responsibility in this impor- 
tant matter and cooperate with his country. “Of course,” he said, 
“I do not want you to vote for the United States’ proposal with- 
out studying it, but I do think we must all take a clear course.” 

When he was finished, another and longer silence fell upon the 
room. All of us now knew that the primary purpose of this gath- 
ering was to lobby for votes: to impress upon us the necessity for 
a trusteeship over Palestine, and to get as many of us as possi- 
ble to place our countries behind the American proposal. | 

The silence was reaching an embarrassing point when I said, 
“May I speak, Mr. Senator?” When I had the floor, I said: 

“I do not wish to return to questions which are not relevant to 
the problem presented to us tonight by Senator Austin. There- 
fore I shall not stress my conviction that it is not only possible, 
but a matter of justice to carry out our partition resolution of 
November 29. I shall confine myself only to an analysis of the 
premises involved in the United States’ proposal. 

“I think we must accept two facts. First, no trusteeship can be 
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established in Palestine unless accepted by both Jews and Arabs, 
and by the Mandatory Power. We don't know the British atti- 
tude, hut. the Jews have. said they will never accept trusteeship, 
and the Arab States, while appearing to pay lip service to the 
American proposal, interpret.it in.such a way.that they, too, re- 
ally reject it. They say they will accept trusteeship if it is relim- 
inary to the Gy of Pal alestine.as.a unitary : Arab State. This 
interpretation cannot be accepted even by states which oppose 
partition; and it is still less acceptable to states which have an- 
nounced unequivocally that trusteeship will not prejudge ee fu- 
ture government of Palestine. 
- “The second fact we must accept is the necessity of enforce- 
< ment of trusteeship. Who will enforce it? The British brought this 
D Palestine problem to us because they could not cope with the sit- 
; uation even though they had 100,000 troops and police in Pales- 
- tine. What hat will happen now if we try to enforce trusteeship when 
partition a n alread dy exists, and both 1 peoples have armies ready to 
resist \ what they would consider a foreign invasion? ~~~ 
~“@Will the United States send an army of 150,000 men to Pales- 
tine? As long as that question remains unanswered, nothing can 
be done toward trusteeship. 

“With respect to my country, I tell you solemnly that not a sin- 
gle soldier will ever go from Guatemala to Palestine to kill Arabs 
and Jews in order to impose a foreign domination upon them. I 
think I speak for my colleagues, too, when I say that it would be 
most difficult to obtain armed cooperation from any Latin Amer- 
ican state for such a purpose. 

“What can we conclude, then? I say that it is too late to impose 
any solution in Palestine. eS a ee 
Ber 29, it would have been possible to make the Arabs under- 
stand that they were embarking on ¢ a futile and bloody adven- 
ture. But because of political mistakes, the Arabs have been led 
“to believe that they can ‘Teverse the United Nations s decision by 
threats and violence. 

“Well, n now they 2 are deep into it; and the Jews, on their part, 
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may seem callous, but it is realistic. It is based on reality. On 
May 15, we shall be confronted by a new situation and we shall 
have to meet it with courage and realism.” 

I sat down. 

Senator Austin looked at me, and cleared his throat. “I think,” 
he said, “that our friend Mr. Granados takes a rather negative 
and, I must say, extreme point of view. I don’t think we can sit 
with our arms crossed while people massacre each other in Pal- 
estine. We must do something. 

_ “I cannot accept the contention that trusteeship is impossible 
of enforcement. I still hope that Great Britain will keep her forces 
_in Palestine, and use them to enforce trusteeship with the coop- /— 
, eration of the United States and such other nations as may be 

willing to help.” — | 

“Mr. Senator,” I said, “you are a man of the world. You are 
aware of the course of political events these last months. I am 
ready to bet you, ten to one, that on May 15, Great Britain will 
relinquish the Mandate, and on the specified date withdraw her 
‘armies from Palestine. The situation is quite clear. The British 
Government cannot continue this state of affairs: it is entirely too 
_ unpopular at home — British soldiers killed daily, and huge sums 
of money spent without achieving even a semblance of peace 
and order. The British taxpayers don’t like it. -The British people 
don't like it. 

“Why should Britain continue this tragedy when she has an 
easy way out with nothing to lose and much to gain? I am not so 
foolish as to say that Britain will abandon Palestine entirely. If I 
can venture to guess at her plans, she will withdraw openly from 
Palestine, only to return through the back door on the skirts of 
Abdullah, who will try to seize as much territory in Palestine as 
he can. Britain will have gained all the tactical and economic ad- 
vantages she seeks and have achieved this without responsibility, 
without spending great sums of money, and without further jeop- 
ardizing the lives of her citizens.” 

The gathering broke into little discussion groups, and finally 
we bid goodbye. I may say I departed feeling that the results of 
this buffet dinner were not precisely what the United States State 
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Department had expected. As we walked to our cars, I told one 
of my colleagues that a State Department official present had as- 
sured me that he listened to what I had to say with great interest. 

My friend laughed. “Garcfa-Granados,” he said, “I certainly 
hope you are not so naive as to think you've converted anyone 
from the State Department. Furthermore, United States delegates 
must carry out their instructions whether they like them or not.” 

“I cherish no illusions,” I replied. “I think it is good sometimes 
to put things in their true light. And who knows? Perhaps a logi- 
cal discussion of the situation, showing the American government 
that it is walking into a blind alley, may contribute in some way 
to a consideration of the case. In any event, things will not be de- 
cided here, but in Palestine. I have been saying all the time that 
fighting against a historical process is like a man trying to stop a 
waterfall with his hands. You will see a Jewish State live!” 

My friend shrugged his shoulders and went away, thinking, 
perhaps, what an incorrigible optimist I was. 


| 


Palestine but nothing seemed to move at Lake Success. Most of 
` the delegates were uneasy and perplexed. It was clear that few 
of them would vigorously support the American trusteeship pro- 
posal, but many were prepared to vote perfunctorily for what- 
ever the United States suggested. 

The rumor in the corridors was that the United States was do- 
ing its best to persuade France, Great Britain and certain other 
powers to send an international army to Palestine to impose trus- 
teeship, using the British troops already there as a nucleus, What- 
ever the case, the United States was playing a careful game for 
she kept k trusteeship pr proposal only as a working paper and 
did not introduce it as a resolution. Apparently she did not wish 
to take the onus of formally proposing revocation of the partition 
resolution, which might have been necessary before trusteeship 
could bé passed. 


I therefore evolved a new tactic. I proposed, in the Political 
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Committee, that a subcommittee be appointed to study whether, 
in view of existing circumstances, any trusteeship or similar meas- 
ure could be established. I had two reasons for this. First, I in- 
tended to prove in the subcommittee how futile would be any at- 
tempt to enforce trusteeship. Second, such a discussion would 
take time — and we needed time. If no resolution against parti- 
tion were passed by May 15th, T was ‘certain . that the end of the 
Mandate would see the establishment of a Jewish State based n not 
only’ on ‘its people’s will and d on it its natural ri right, but also on the 
moral force of the United “Nations “decision of November 4 20th, 
Several eral days we would be n necessary, at least, to hear such witnesses 


as the Mandatory Power, the Jews, the Arabs, the experts of our — 


_ Secretariat. The subcommittee would then be kept busy for sev- 
eral more days discussing the results of our investigations and 
the details of whatever plan might be evolved. 

The day after I introduced my proposal, I received a telephone 
call from the American delegation. Dr. Philip Jessup, the Ameri- 
can representative, wanted to see me. We had a brief talk. “The 
United States delegation is ready to back up your proposal,” he 
said, “but we should like a few minor changes.” He handed me 
his paper and I noticed that the changes were not as unimportant 
as he would have liked me to think. Nevertheless I was content. 
If the United States supported my proposal, the subcommittee 
would be appointed, and the full committee would be prevented 
from prematurely committing itself to the unsound idea of trus- 
teeship. I therefore objected only to one of Dr. Jessup’s changes 
— a provision that the American proposal alone could be the basis 
for discussion — and I agreed to accept the American amend- 
ments. 


Events moved as I expected. Some of the partitionists were dis- 
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mayed. They did not know that my ıt my proposal was a tactical move; 
“that I was ready to discuss any plan, no matter how unsuited 


providing we could prevent a quick approval « of trusteeship..I 


was convinced that the more we discussed trusteeship, the more _ 


its weaknesses would become apparent. While I knew that trustee- 
ship could not be enforced, I feared that if it were approved it 
might destroy the legal status of the November 29th resolution. 


\ 
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We discussed my proposal for two days. Many minor amend- 
ments were introduced. When at last the committee extricated it- 
self from the confusion brought about by the question of a sub- 
committee, we were still where we had started, save only that my 
plan as amended by the United States had been approved in prin- 
ciple. Nobody, however, seemed eager for a definitive vote and 
since at that moment there was still no danger of a decision on 
trusteeship, I remained silent, keeping my proposal of a subcom- - 
mittee in abeyance, ready to brandish it as a weapon the moment 
any attempt was made to push through a resolution on trustee- 
ship. 

So the days went by. Each day I came fearing that someone 
would press for a vote and each day some other delegate would 
ask for the floor and deliver a long speech full of generalities 
which allowed us to breathe for a few more hours and brought the 
inevitable date of May 15th nearer and nearer. 

I confess that it was as a great strain for me to remain seated at 
my place, listening to repetitious speeches. When an interminable 
orator would unfold a voluminous stack of notes and start to dis- 
cuss the problem of Palestine again — the same arguments we 
had heard over and over for an entire year — I would slip quietly 
out of the room and reappear only momentarily thereafter to see 
if the speaker had finished and who was to be his successor. 

Fortunately this stalemate seemed to suit everyone; the Ameri- 

; cans, hoping to find some other nations which might accompany 

“them on their trusteeship adventure; the Arabs, expecting that 
May 15th would bring them the opportunity to launch a large 

` scale war, with King Abdullah’s Trans-Jordan Legion as their 
spearhead; the Jews and partitionists, strong in their conviction 
that if no new resolutions were passed, the partition resolution of 
November 29th would keep its full force; and the vacillating and 
neutral nations content because they were not called upon to 
make any commitments whatsoever. 2 

If I was profoundly aware of the AEE of the date of 
May 15th, so was one other delegation — the British. While I, 
wanted nothing done to prevent events from taking their logical 
course on that date, the British wanted action taken to freeze the- 
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situation in Palestine b before the 15th.sa-that.ng. states would be hes a 


“set up.. On May 3rd, therefore, Creech-Jones appeared before ug. J ; 
in the Political Committee to state his frank doubts that any trus- ¥ 2E 
teeship could be established in the brief time remaining because 
_ the Assembly would be confronted with the same problems that, 
baffled the Mandatory Power. ; 

“Moreover,” he said, “both Arabs and Jews object to trustee ¢ 
ship, which both regard as tutelage.” He proposed establishing a +; 
‘general emergency authority in Palestine which would control es- { 
sential services and act as custodian of the Government's assets. < 
Its nucleus would be the Security Councils Truce Commission, ' 
augmented by one or two persons familiar with the country’s? - 
problems and commanding the respect of the population. í 

The object of this suggestion, I had no doubt, was to have 
these gentlemen persuade the e Jews n not to set u to set_up their st “their sta tate on 
the 15th. I anticipated other moves in the same direction. The fol- 
Towing’ day Ambassador Guillermo Belt of Cuba, a champion of 
the Arabs, called for such a subcommittee as I had earlier pro- 
posed, but suggested that it should be charged with working out 
an emergency authority for Palestine based on Creech-Jones’s rec- 
ommendations. Eleven nations were appointed to this new body: 
Argentina, Belgium, Canada, China, Cuba, France, Guatemala, 
India, Norway, Poland, the Soviet Union and the United States. 
Finn Moe of Norway, its rapporteur, was asked to draft a work- 
ing paper detailing possible arrangements for such a provisional 
' regime, and on Monday, May 10th, we eleven met to examine his 
conclusions. In presenting his document Moe made clear that he 
neither committed his delegation nor his government to it and 
would feel free to vote against it himself. The Soviet and Polish 
delegates contended that they could not discuss his document 
because, first, it exceeded his faculties as rapporteur, and second, © 
he had not presented it as a formal proposal of his delegation. 
Finally we agreed to discuss it informally, and I took advantage 
of its wording to establish clearly the thesis I had been keeping 
for the last minute. 

One of his paragraphs stressed the need to grant independence 

to Palestine at the earliest possible moment. I opposed this, say- 
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ing that Palestine — which came to life on 
May 15th — would be automatically independent, whether they 


-omen a 


-aee 


were recognized as such or not. Once foreign domination ended, 

a tettitory-could not-remain in a political vacuum. Palestine was 
a mandate; the only juridical regime that could be established by 
the United Nations — and that only on demand of the Manda- 
tory Power — was a trusteeship. But trusteeship would be unde- 
sirable and was clearly unfeasible. I objected to the inclusion of 
any phrase that would authorize the United Nations to take any 
action creating a government in Palestine, or exercising adminis- 
trative functions there, after the Mandate ended. “From May 
15th,” I said, “the United Nations can intervene in Palestine only 
to mediate, unless it acts through the Security Council which, in 
turn, is authorized to act if peace is threatened.” © ~~~ 

When we adjourned for lunch I went to a restaurant in the 
nearby town of Great Neck. There I saw Dr. Jessup, the Ameri- 
can representative, dining at another table with Dr. Belt of Cuba. 
I immediately suspected a new attack would be delivered in our 
meeting that afternoon. I was right. We had no sooner begun 
than Dr. Jessup said that if a trusteeship plan were adopted, the 
United Nations would have sufficient authority to act in Pales- 
tine, and he cited Chapter XII of the United Nations Charter, 
which deals with trusteeships. 

This last minute attempt to justify trusteeship was no longer 
dangerous, in my opinion. A trusteeship certainly could not be es- 
tablished in four days. On the other hand, the recognition by Dr. 
Jessup, a distinguished international authority, that the United 
Nations could take no other action but trusteeship, was of great 
importance in the juridical doctrine I wished to establish. I re- 
plied therefore that I agreed that only a trusteeship agreement 
could provide a legal basis for action in Palestine. 

“Nevertheless,” I said, “action along those lines is impossible 
since both parties reject it, many delegations oppose it, and time 
is lacking. Moreover, the Mandatory Power itself does not favor 
such a move. Action is only possible if the parties agree. What we 
need, then, is a modest plan embracing provisions acceptable to 
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everyone. On May 15th the United Nations will be confronted 
with an entirely new situation. It will not have the right to inter- 
vene without consent of both parties.” 

Dr. Jessup did not object. Dr. Belt went even further. “I con- 
sider,” he said, “that the rapporteur’s working paper has no legal 
basis. The only possibility, as the United States says, is the estab- 
lishment of a trusteeship. The representative of Guatemala has 
stressed that if no trusteeship is established before May 15th, the 
_ United Nations will be confronted with two states s and a solution 
‘would then be impossible. That, however, only proves that action 
~ Should be taken before that date with the consent t of the Manda- 
tory Power.” Oe ne 

-He maintained that action on the November 29th partition res- 
olution should be suspended; that the General Assembly would 
ultimately have to decide whether it should be reaffirmed, or re- 
scinded. Once the General Assembly decided to suspend such ac- 
tion, a trusteeship should be established in Palestine since it was 
the only possible solution under the Charter. 

I was sure, however, that a formal resolution suspending the 
partition scheme, such as Dr. Belt wanted, would not have the 
support of the United States. She was not prepared to go that far. 
I therefore confined myself to stressing again that as the United 
States had said, the only solution authorized by the Charter was 
trusteeship. 

“Since that is impossible, the new states must be allowed to or- , 
ganize themselves,” I said. “From May 15th onward, a Jewish( 
State and an Arab State may be recognized by the other states. * 
My delegation wishes to make it clear that it reserves my govern- 
ment’s freedom of action in this case.” 

I was not speaking lightly. Considering the turn of events and 
the certainty of the establishment of the Jewish State on May 
15th, I had sent detailed information to the President and the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Guatemala, stressing the need for 
an early recognition. I believed that it would be better for the 
Jewish State if a small Latin American country would recognize 
it before any of the great eastern or western powers. My Govern- 
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ment had acquiesced and left in my hands the choice of the time 
when this should be done, requesting me to inform the Foreign 
Minister of the opportune date. 

We finally decided, after much discussion in our committee, to 
give the Arab and Jewish representatives copies of Moe’s work- 
ing paper, to determine their reaction to it. On Wednesday, May 
12th, they appeared before us. Both made it clear that they re- 
jected it. 

And so, forty-eight hours before twelve a.m. of May 15th, 
which would be six o'clock of the 14th in New York, the United 
Nations was marking time in the same place where it had begun 
a month before. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


The Minute Hand of History 


THE FINAL Days leading up to May 15, the historic date on which 
the Mandate would end, saw a series of political maneuvers and 
counter-maneuvers of increasing complexity. A last-minute at- 
tempt to prevent the Jewish State from coming into existence was 
made by a powerful coalition composed of exponents of British 
and pro-Arab oil interests including certain officials of the Amer- 

an Government, —s 
In a number of private talks at Lake Success, New York and 
a Washington, representatives of the United States State Depart- 
ment exerted the strongest possible pressure on Jewish leaders in 
7 an effort to persuade them not to proclaim a state. Veiled threats 
of possible American disfavor, even of severe economic sanctions, 
were expressed. Nor was the White House totally unassociated 
with this effort. According to my information, at one point Mr. 
: Truman’s personal airplane, the Sacred Cow, was offered to mem- 
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bers of the Jewish Agency Executive then in the United States to 
fly them to Jerusalem, if they would agree to take up with their 
colleagues there the possible postponement of a proclamation of 
independence. But the idea — and the plane — were both rejected. 

Private information I received later quoted Mr. Truman as say- 
ing that if no other solution were found before the end of the 
Mandate and a Jewish State were proclaimed, his Government 
would recognize it. I confess that I did not put too much faith in 
this information. I knew, of course, that President Truman meant 
well. I saw clearly that the interests of the United States lay in 
` prompt recognition, for by such a move she would regain, in the 
minds of all forward-looking peoples concerned with preserving 
the United Nations, some of the prestige lost by her earlier vacil- 
lation. In addition, she and not the Soviet Union would lead the 
nations of the world in recognizing the new Jewish State. 

But I could not help being dubious about the matter. I knew 
the strength of the forces within the American Government 
which opposed a Jewish State. Events unfortunately seemed to 
substantiate my doubts. On May 13, although only 38 hours re- 
mained, Dr. Jessup presented to us in Subcommittee Nine a draft 
resolution based on Moe's working paper. While it no longer en- 
visaged trusteeship, it contained three highly disquieting para- 
graphs. First, it referred to the Security Council's resolution call- 
ing upon Jews and Arabs to take no political action while the 
Palestine problem was under consideration. Second, it spoke of 
the “future government” of Palestine, which implied that the 
United Nations could still impose a governmental regime and 
that such a regime might be a unitary one in direct contradic- 
tion to our partition resolution. Third, I was troubled by the 
name suggested for a representative of the United Nations, whom 
the United States delegation proposed to appoint as negotiator 
between Jews and Arabs in Palestine. The name was “Commis- 
sioner.” I considered this title most inappropriate because to the 
world at large it might imply that the United Nations representa- 
tive was to be administrator of the country; furthermore, to the 
Jews and Arabs the name would have a particularly regrettable 
connotation. The representative of the foreign power who had 
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ruled Jews and Arabs in Palestine for more than a quarter of a 
century had borne the title, “High Commissioner for Palestine.” 

I objected strongly to these references. The Polish and Soviet 
members in our subcommittee took particular exception to a 
fourth paragraph which called upon the Palestine Commission to 
suspend its work. This proposal did not disturb me too greatly for 
I hoped the Jewish State would come to life on its own and not 
through the good offices of the Commission; but I opposed this 
paragraph in acknowledgment of the valiant and honest fight for 
partition waged by the Commission members, particularly the 
Panamanian and Bolivian delegates. 

We debated all that day and finally managed to change the ti- 
tle of the United Nations representative to “Mediator.” Instead of 
referring to a “future government of Palestine,” we authorized 
the Mediator to “promote a peaceful adjustment” of the situation 
there; and we were able to delete any mention of the Security 
Council’s resolution on political action. The paragraph to suspend 
the Palestine Commission was lost, six to five, but the United 
States delegation refused to accept defeat and announced they 
would reopen this question in the full committee. I knew then 
that the Commission was doomed. The United States, Great Brit- 
ain and the Arab countries controlled enough votes there to work 
their will. 


Our final draft reselutien-which would be pr e 
~.General ral Assembly — and which, to be frank, was virtually ; all that 


this.. Second 1 Special Session achieved — was along the Tines, of 


ee 


parties in Palestin; “arrange for the” oper ae 
_ices necessary to the safety of the population; and assure the pro- 
tection of the Holy Places, This. actually du duplicated | the_general 
duties of the Truce Commission previously | created by the Se- 
curity Council, for that at body could have selected ‘such a médiator 
without the decision of the General Assembly, 

For so little had the General Assembly convened, and more 
than a million dollars spent! The failure of the United States’ at- 
tempts at this Second Special Assembly on Palestine shows, as I 
had told my friend a few evenings before, that no man, no power, 
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not even the strongest powex in the world can easily stop or de- 
flect a process of history. | 


_ The next day, May 14, was a fateful one. The Political Com- 
mittee met to consider our Subcommittee’s findings, and to deal 
with a proposal recommending a temporary administration for 
Jerusalem, which had been worked out by another subcommit- 
tee. Again delegates intoned their long speeches. The Slavs fought 
the’ provisional regime for Jerusalem; they wanted the trustee- 
ship scheme envisaged in the partition resolution of November 
29 to be put into force. The Arabs, as usual, opposed everything. 

The last meeting of the Second Special Session was called to or- 
der at 5 p.m. at Flushing Meadows by Dr. Arce of Argentina, its 
President. This was one hour before the Mandate was to end. We 
began to vote. The Jerusalem regime lost: the appointment of 
the Mediator was approved, and it was being voted, paragraph 
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by paragraph, while the minute hand of history crept ever closer 


to the climactic hour of six o'clock. 

A few minutes later, the General Assembly was in utter 
confusion. _ 

A journalist came to me with amazing news: at 6:11 oclock, 
President Truman’s secretary had summoned White House re- 
porters and announced that the United States had recognized the 
Provisional Government of Israel. That Government had been 
proclaimed at 4 o'clock, Palestine time, to come to life at 
12:01 p.m. of the 15th — that is, at 6:01 p.m. Daylight Saving 
Time in the Eastern zone of the United States. 

No one now paid any attention to the speeches from the ros- 
trum. Delegates left their places and circulated about the room, 
attempting to confirm the report; agitated arguments were going 
on everywhere; and the faces of those present reflected astonish- 
ment, delight, bitterness, depending upon how the news had im- 
pressed them. 

The American delegates sat in their seats, as surprised as any 
of us. They knew nothing; no official word had come to them. 
The noise and commotion in the corridors outside grew louder, 
but in the huge chamber we continued to debate the merits of 
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the Mediator proposal. The matter could not be ignored much 
longer. Finally Dr. Alberto Gonzalez Fernandez of Colombia 
went to the rostrum and demanded bluntly, “I wish to have in- 
formation from the delegation of the United States concerning 
the truth of the information which has been distributed in the 
press room in regard to the recognition of the State of Israel by 
the United States.” 

Senator Austin was not present at the time; in his stead, Fran- 
ces B. Sayre of the American delegation replied, “I regret that 
we have no official information.” 

By then we were certain that the news was true. The Arabs 
were fuming. Belt of Cuba could not refrain from taking the floor 
to reproach the American delegates for the surprising action of 
their Government. Apparently, the press had better information 
from Washington, he said, than the American delegation itself. 

I could sympathize with him. He had played the United States 
game, hoping that trusteeship or some other measure favorable 
to the Arabs would succeed. Now he had been left high and dry. 

The news became official a few moments later when Dr. Jessup 
read, without comment, the statement issued by Mr. Truman: 
“This Government has been informed that a Jewish State has 
been proclaimed in Palestine, and recognition has been requested 
by the Provisional Government thereof. The United States Gov- 
ernment recognized the Provisional Government as the de facto 
authority of the new State of Israel.” 

I thought the time had come for me to announce my country’s 
recognition of Israel. While the Arab spokesmen, one after an- 
other, strode to the rostrum and made furious statements against 
the United States, I hurried to the telephone and put in an urgent 
call to the Minister of Foreign Affairs in Guatemala City. 

Minutes passed. The Arabs had finished their brief, bitter 
speeches. The final paragraphs dealing with a Mediator were be- 
ing voted. I had to think fast. I had been asked to inform my gov- 
ernment when to recognize Israel. What better time than now? 
We had shown our independence in the United Nations during 
. the many months this Palestinian question had been discussed. 
We had already announced our intention of recognizing the new 
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state. We had the right to act at this very moment and inform the 
world that we were taking the final step along a road we had fol- 
lowed with consistency and determination from the beginning. 
Success had finally crowned the effort of our delegation in this 
long struggle for what we felt was a great goal. Uruguay and 
Guatemala, standing together, had seen allies come and go, now 
finding ourselves with one or another of the great powers on our 
side, now finding ourselves alone, but always standing together 
for what was just and what was right. 

The Special Session was coming to a close. I saw President 
Arce arrange his notes and prepare to make his farewell speech. 
I could wait no longer. Taking full responsibility upon my shoul- 
ders, I asked for the floor. On the rostrum I said that my delega- 
tion had voted for the resolution dealing with a Mediator be- 
cause it did not contradict the partition resolution of November 
29th, which was still valid; that Guatemala had taken a firm at- 
titude on this question since it had first come to the United Na- 
tions; and at this moment I could officially announce the recog- 
nition of Israel by the Government of Guatemala. 

When I returned to my place in the great assembly hall, I felt 
happy and right. 

Minutes later my call to Guatemala City went through. I spoke 

with the Foreign Minister; he heartily approved my decision. 
Later, when I saw President Arevalo in Guatemala City, he con- 
gratulated me on it. 
"What lay behind American recognition was later told to me. 
‘President Truman saw clearly the need for recognition, but had 
to impose his full authority upon the State Department that 
morning of the 14th. When the President’s decision was made, 
the wheels began to turn. The Israeli representative in Washing- 
ton was approached. He was advised to write a letter asking for 
recognition; he did so; and recognition was granted. 

I must confess that I felt sorry for the American delegation. Its 
members had fought a losing struggle. Their disappointment was 
vividly expressed in a dialogue I had with one of their advisors 
whom I met in the corridor a few minutes after Dr. Jessup had 
read his statement. 
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“Now that you have taken a definite step,” I said, “perhaps you 
may be considering a new move to save the Palestine Commis- 
sion. I don’t attach much importance to it now, but the Commis- 
sion may be of value if something is done to establish an eco- 
nomic union of the two states.” 

He looked visibly disgusted. “We will do nothing or the sort,” 
he replied in a sharp and angry tone. 

“Well,” I said, “after that statement which Dr. Jessup read —” 

“Oh,” he snapped. “That is White House language, not State 
Department.” 

I could not refrain from replying, “I thought the United States 
Government was one. Perhaps I am mistaken.” 

“Well, if you want, speak to Jessup about it.” He was flustered. 
“I will do nothing myself.” 

“Never mind,” I said. “The important thing has pee been 
done. The rest is of small significance.” 


That evening, as my car took me to my New York hotel from 
Flushing Meadows, and I drove through the streets of the city, I 
saw the blue and white flag of Israel, with its Star of David, float- 
ing proudly over one high building after another. Many thoughts 
flooded my mind. We had seen the inevitable climax of a unique 
and strange national history this day. The sorrows of a long exile 
marked by poignant human suffering were now to give way to 
the building of the world’s newest nation. We of the United Na- 
tions, both big and small, had played our role, for to that historic 
consummation we had brought the authority of international 
agreement. I did not underestimate what the Jewish people them- 
selves had done: their success was due to their magnificent reso- 
lution, their patience, their courage, their discipline. By their al- 
most predestined action they had implemented one of the major 
parts of our plan for the future of the Holy Land which had been 
accepted by the majority of the nations of the world. 

Yes, it was-true, the birth of Israel had taken place in the ag- 
ony of war. I was convinced that this war need not have been, 
and that had the powers been true to ‘their obligations as mem- 
bers of the United Nations, it would not have been. Nonetheless, 
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bloodshed had come, and we recognized the realities of the situ- 
ation. Despite this unnecessary tragedy, we, who had considered 
the needs and the problems of Palestine and its peoples, knew 
that Israel would live. It must live! Its existence was the first step 
toward the achievement of security and peace and a new awaken- 
ing in the lands of the Middle East. 

How far from Guatemala to Israel — and yet, how near! In a 
world of many peoples, the struggle was one. 
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